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Overseas. 


.isirx. Director 

Humanities Research Center 
v.^vV^y The University of Texas 

at Austin 

The University of rexas at Austin is coking a Jbrcunr fur lliu I lurry 
Run sum Hun i;ini lies Kcso.in.li Center. Appli nil inns .mil nominal inns 
are invited. 

The Muninnilies Resoureli < enter, renamed in 1983 for its founder 
mid guiding spirit. Harry R.msuin. is ime of ihc world's preeminent 
inslii iicions fur literary ami euluir.il research, 'Ihc principal rare- 
IhniIvS and mamiscripls library of Ihc University of Texas at Austin. 


its s|ieei.il cull eel ions cunlaiii uppoixiiiiaicly 10 milliun iiisniUM.'ripts, 
! ! mi llii hi hunks. 5 million photographs. 5iMKK( nieces of literary 
iconography, and an important eoilcetion oil the I neater arts. Since 


its inception in the ittid-l L rfiK. the major emphasis of its «ci|UiMti«in> 
has been on modern literature, piiiu.ip.illy American. Hritish. ami 
French. 

llte [imposes iif the I tarry Haiivun ] lumanilies Research Center arc: 
(1) to identity and acijuire lilerarv and eitliural material, con- 
sistent with present strengths, that lias value for scholarly 
research nut only hy lucidly and students at 'I he University of 
Texas at Austin, bill nlsu (\v researchers from all parts of (he 
world; 

(2'l to stlenptlien the means for iliis research hv the catalogu- 
ing uf .lupus iiii ms and the prejiar.it ion of collection guides, 
and hy the systematic purchase of bibliographies, hooks, and 
coiiiplenicm.irv iiialcinils that support the tlltC's collections; 

( 1 1 to establish and maintain jinricies and services that will 
fueililiile use of the UltC's collet lions while at the same lime 
protecting their integrity; 

(-1) to disseminate knowledge hy lectures, seniinais. ami exhi- 
bitions. and hy (he publication'll! catalogs, guides to collce- 
lions, symposia, journals, and monographs that hear directly 
on I Itu holdings and purposes; 

(5 J in render service to the general public hy providing access 
lo Ihc Tenter's literary and cultural holdings through exhibits 
and other programs: 

(fit to safeguard and preserve these treasures for posterity. 

The mission of the URT is to collect original research materials, to 
' i j Hike its collections accessible through high stnndnrds of cataloguing 
and conservation, and lo encourage their use through exhibitions, 
seminars, fellowships, lectures, and publications. The Director and 
staff of Ml lire resjHnisiMe for carrying nut the Center s mission. The 
Director should have a scholarly and professional background in Ihc 
humanities ;is well as proven administrative ability. 

The position becomes available June 1. IVKti. Salary negotiable. Ap- 
plications and nominations should he made by Febmary IS. 1988 to: 
Vlce-PrtShfenl Edwin R. Sharpe, Chairman, HRC Search Committee, 
The Uidvrnlty of Texas at Austin, P.O. Box T, Austin, Texas 
787 13-7389 <5 12~»7 1-1241) 

An Affirmative Action. Equal Opportunity Employer 
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BODLEIAN LIBRARY OXFORD 
Bodleian Law Library 
Law Librarian 

(Grade III currently £17,250x7 -£2 1 ,605) 
The Curators of the Bodleian Library seek applica- 
tions for the post of the Law Librarian, presently 
-held by Miss S A Lush, which will' become vacant in 
the: Spring of 1988. . 

The Library houses the largest collection of legal 
materials on open access in Great Britain, and has a 
'national and international as well as a University 

rq.Ie,"v .. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
OXV3BG. . 

Closing date for applications: 31January 1988. 


HoHday/Accommodatio 


TkjSCANY/tTALY. Fpr holiday Ictv HcnuHftiUy converted Nraf 
biirihJin^s.«jnv|st|ng «r J detached house* and 7 apdrtmc Ms situated in 
the hilU brtweeh Arezzo and Sxnxepnlaii find within 50 to, 00 miles 
from Flint nee, SieW. XhM, Gubbiii.Urbbi'i.Pfvtela. Shops anil 
res tail unis wit Mb easy reufch by cnr,. which Is a necessity. Fty/driv* In 
Fisu or Home. May, June and September particularly suitable for 
parties of retired friends- Eletuu WTitc.dlrcct jo tjks owners. - Mr. amt 
MriFrnnccscod'Afftillu, Viadcilc Caldaie 14 , 50125 FlorcpCc, Italy. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY - f.hiilr- 
■■inn. IJnjuir luiPiit uf Muclrrii 

I urchin Liiiiii>ia(i»s iiihI Lln»r- 
utiinte. »mhi rimi.' ni tiirprlmi* 

Im liKlr* Xnlil uilc G.Tilianii, 

SI n v Ir, A frit an. Mldilln Eusl- 
<*rn. and A'tlim lamiuuons. 

I I (era turns, mill lliifin Inti*. » ; 
nra.ltiair prunr.imsln Frnnrh. 
Spun ish . mid Italian . Wu scok 
h illstiniinl*.lied scholar with 
iiilmliiistriitivtT nsperloitcn 
anil iiirollrncv In tiioc lilrtn . 
Armi nf uxiicrtlno tipmn. Send 
4Li>i>llriitliiiis and nominations 
1 1 v Dm uni her IS tn ProfrMor 

Nnlillr. Chulr ,il Snnrrli 
< iiiiltnltlri-. IlnsKJii I'nlvorsl- 
ly. Mi U.. 718 Common- 

w mi 1 1 1, Avriinr, nianin, MA 
uv!2IS. All equal iippariini - 
II v'urflr mill I vn ml Ion uni- 
plnynr . 

POSSIBLE SENIOR pusltlpn In 
Lriulleli. Hnrl'ld state Unl- 
vn rally Imii on tn mukn u 
sniiU.i- ii 1 1 j<o I nt tnvii t In En- 
n I Nil nr Aimirlt an lllurnturo 

tin J iiii Ainiusi 1088 . A p - 

pl ii *'ii ri mils i (h-uiunst i-.it >< a 
cl 1st III u li I slii'il rcrunl ol IT- 
si'iiri Ii mid iiiiblli'iiilun In ihe 
arrii ul a|ii<t lnlisHtli»n and n 
■ iiiiliiiitiiiiiiit tn Irarhlmi. In - 
riiilrliis .in. I c-ri-il initials 

slituilil lit* sent by Jniiuun IS. 
1 1H 8 to: fir ,r nil ii .1. Fnislnr. 
niaki-r. l > mlc<sH>>r nml Chair- 
man. Iirn.irlini'iit nf flllflHiitl. 
F I ■ ■ r I ■ I ii Mali' I hi I vnrsliy. 

T nl lii has sell. F lor Mu .VlilOn, 
I FSA . 


Competition; 


THE CALVIN AND ROSE <1. 

tlnifmuii 1‘rlin Tor rxstiun- 
niAlicd I'nhlli-iiilun mi Clirlut- 
opin' r Mtii-luwa. Thr Klnn 's 
Mi-huul C.iiitnrbiiry liut buoii 
■iPiipIntiMl irmtee uf u fund 
cslnh] ished liy Ilia lute Mr. 
mid Mrs. C.’ulvln Hoffman to 
pruvldn an annual lltnrary 
prl/n for an essay on lh*i 
wrltlnus of Chrlntonhor Mnr- 
Iuwa untl tlielr relationship 
with thosn of William 
Shnkosneiire. The value «if 
the Iirlzn for I 'J8 8 In C3.000. 
The Trust IIpikI stipulates 
ih at (ho firUo shall li» 
awartlntl fur the essuv which 
most I'lin vliiiiliuly. iiiithni'- 
Itatlvply, anti liifor niuilvitly 
oji amines and illsrnsses In 
deptli tliv lifo and works of 
Clirlnuiuher Marlow it anil Ihc 
aullKirahlp of thB plays and 

f iue ms now . amnmnLy atlrl- 
lutoa to Wllllum 

Shakespeare with pnrtlculnr 
rnanrd lo the possibility that 
Chrtatopher Marlowe wrote 
Home or all of those poems 
anil plnv-s or made aumo In- 
spiriu lon.il. i reatlVH. uri-um- 
puniriiMinr rout rl but Ion in- 
ward* the authorship of 
them. The essay must adduce 
reasons resting on the solid 
foundation of inntura scho- 
larship. Historical avidenca 
late 

and/or e sternal con firms tto 


SOOKFAIR. Natlona 
- tnlf Bundav. Tiara 

1 bookfdlr 
■nbof 1 3 

I 1987 at thn R 
hDlitl; VVuburn 

oyal 

Plac 

National 
d, London 


mins. tuUa.>£lS dally. Maura 

rt T BUlUSr2i|.\*a rfdlvvr YES?* 
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Public & Universit 


LIBRARY and Infnnnatlnii 
Srlniin*. rim University ol 
Illinois ur llrliaim-Chum- 
pnliin spelts furiilly With es- 
rMlIeiit inatlilnil skills and a 
slroiiii cummltmont to re- 
snurcli. The Orarluata School 
nr Library und In format Ion 
ticleni •• Is conrnriied with all 
asperts or acquisition, iirija- 
nliatlon. rotrlnval. inter- 
pi-niatlon. preservutlon. anti 
dlssemfiiatfon of fitfurmn- 
lion. Imllvldnuls with burk- 
iiruinid nltlier In llbrory mid 
Ini or mat Ion sc lento or In 
oilier relevant dlsi'lpllnes are 
nnruiiruHOd lo apply. Tlie en- 
vironment of the University 
of Illinois Is rich and exclt- 
inn - The University library 
has Iona enjoyed u reputation 
for ihn deptli ol Its coll**t> 
Hons ami tlm slnniricnnco of 
Its inimvatlve prunrinns. Ex- 
ii'iihIvo nnivnrslty support 
and resources have been com- 
mitted for projects Involving 
the utilization of technology, 
wlillu ciilluborntlvK mid In- 
terdisciplinary research In 
unncriil Inn been strongly mi- 
tournnod. Faculty and stu- 
dents III the Graduate School 
or Library and Information 
Sclrnce share these resources 
anti participate in the exten- 
sive soi-vlci, programs or the 
hchool. The established 
program t»f the Library lle- 
sanri Ii ecu i or fins fosleretf a 
strong working relationship 
, llirougli tlm state und 
nationally, F.nnnlly reaperled 
lire tlm pillillratlons pl'qgrani 
i In i*l ikI 1 utt Library Trnndsi. 

Hi lit luulng cun ferritin 

series i Including tlm Allrrlon 
Institutes and Dnlii Prores- 
slini Clinics), untl hii exten- 
sive ul inn nl and pine oniviit 
iirunram. Such net l vl ties, 
along with the rerun I of lu- 
si ruel Inn and scholarship, 
in st n In the School's pro-eml- 
neniu among Its peers In (lie 
IJ.fi. Faculty mnmbura ron- 
ulnrly teach ronr courses per 
ucmlemlr year, mid pnrttrl- 
putc< III I Ipi oilitir acllvltloa 
un>l programs of the School. 
Kelrnsed lime for research Is 
sviillublo. Graduuto renonrch 
assistant support, and com- 
puter time and rucllliles are 
available to nil rurulty. Rank 
uud salary fur tliu tenure 
track iippoiiitmeiit nro open: 
Marling (Into In fall 1988. 
Appuliiiiiioiii ns nsalBtniit 
professor Is at a minimum of 
$28,000 r«r nine months. 
Phn or equivalent required. 
Frlnrlly will be given to up- 


plleullons received by Janu- 
ary 15. lgR8. Applications 
and requests lor further ln- 


rpriiiiitlun should be sent to: 
n. W. KrUnunel. Search Cam- 
mlttaa Chair. Graduate 
School or Library and In--; 
format Ion Science, l/nlveral- 
ty of Illinois. 410 rtnvld Kin- 
lev Mull. I JU7 Wwsl (ii't'iiory 
»r I vo. Urbana. Illinois 
61801. 13171 344-3384. The 
University or Illinois Is an 
equal opportnnlty/afflrnia- 
tlve action employer. 


The Australian 


itiuret snaa 

iSEm 


reranca numb 


Books & Prints. 


••JEWS IN GERMANY - Unilvr 
Prussian Rule" — lurgn 13" 
1112". 67-piMie. sitporbly 
Illustrated pupei-bnck rucortl 
ol Gerniun-Jewlsh _ history 
formerly LI9$ 21.00 now 
£4.95; Thnudor HpiyI * 
"The Jewish State " p.apor- 
bnck — £4.93; Mosos Hess ’ n 
■•R ome and Jerusalem"' — 
paperback £4.75 or bound 
£8.95; Koiirml llnhleu's 
"Der FUlirer" — boimtl 
£6.50; Israel ZiuifivviM's 
•‘The Klnu uf Schuarrors' 
text Illustrations — £9.95; 
Ylsroal — Tlie Jewish Ouiul- 
bua — long end short Morin* 
translated from most litn- 
quagos t orldliinl Rugllsli 
end American ones: in ones 
simile volume — £ 1 8 — are 
Just some of thn many mod- 
ern Judplca titles currently — 
please add anproprlatuly. le 
dopendlno on your order 
from £ 1 to £3.50 for delivery 

— available from: Henry 

Pordes, Publishers & book- 
sellers, 529D Finch I oy Rond, 
London NWS 7DH (Tel 01- 
4S5 9878 after 3.15pm). 

“LB MONDE” 1958 (Juniiury) 

— 1971 (December) ALL. 

except for 1970 (July) — 
1971 (December) bound an 
well as similar Cult* rims and 
odd volumes of “ Parliamen- 
tary Debates: Lords and 

Commons First to Fifth 
Harles" and many other 
newspapers. periodicals, 
year books etc. Further de- 
tulle and prices on applica- 
tion — being available from: 
Henry Poruos. Bookseller, 
529B Finchley Road, Lon- 
don NW3 7 ml. Tel: 01-435 
9878 urter 3.50pm. 

SHEILA PAYNE finds books. 
Avhrhlin* Bookshop. 18. High 
Hi. Axhridao, fiumcrsnt. 


KLENETT WORLDWIDE an*. 
SERVICE. Free O/P , 
UK/U S . Personal at i5mE h - 
30 llyko 11 und Drive, 

FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Needs. write or 
HOOK f:Al L. r/o New ct 
iintiii lliniksliii,,. 59 Elm si 
New I : it u n a ii f'T 06840 iicV' 
303-966 54 70. Moil onS, 
well ii ni e. 

AMERICAN Ont-of.prini 
Fri-i' Hdiin Ii. Sterling thMiM 

ni « mill'd. Hr inn Bnni. 

Bnx 9U02. Suit Lake cm 

Ulah 84 109. USA. 

BRITISH HISTORY. A Can. 
loouo of scliolarly and out-ol. 

f rlnt hooks la now avallibk 
roin Chalybeate Book!, I] 
Grove Mill Hold, Tunbrldg, 
Wells. Kent TNI 18P, t.Y 
(0892) 36376. 

NIN BTEENTH-Century Uteri- 
turn i utulogue now avalleblt. 
•WuntB llate* always wel- 
comed. Please contact: 
Valentine Books, lSSuimatr- 
Iioiisu Road. London Nit 
ON A. Telephone: 01-394 

4225. 

ARAB WORLD _ CENTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare and out-of- 
print books. Cataloonsf 
available David Loman Ltd. 
. 12 Suffolk Road. London 
SW13 9NB: Tell 01-748 

0254. 

WORDS BTCBTBRA. Cat 63. 
1500 items. Periodical! uM 
First Editions. Hod houu. 
Child Okeford. Dorset DTII 
BBH (0258 860539 >. 



UK£1 USA $1.95 
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\ Supplement 


OFFER < 
TO NEW] 
BSCRIBERS 


"This substantial and attrarthe book 
should be warmly welcomed. A. R 
Maxwell- 1 Ijsli^’s Iranstitiun nf The 
Dirimnry uffln&uVtil Mylhnfogii by 
[*ierr»' UrLnial, uriKinally published in 
French in IU51, isn muk at once 
Authoritative and complete. Anyune 
who has ever lost his way in the 
( enipW Kcnrutugic.s nf tlio ( Sreek gods 
and heroes will value the forty 
friwatoidial tables .scholars will 
appreciate (he superbly detailed 
referenda to the anciciit sources for 
each eiiliy as ndl as the helphil (and 
mudnnM) table of purees, in which 
care hns been taken to list the editions 
which are most easily at cwnihle for 
English readers (fepetfalft and 
reb'vuntl}, the IjoebCLissical Library), 
and tkw Is a lull index. . . .The black- 
and white illnsl rations are copious and 
pertinent. 

My samplings the entries and 
references found an Impressive * 1 
standard of accuracy-; the generous 1 

cross-referencing ^unmakes l 

browsing an almost mandatory 1 

pleasure, and It will Indeed be a | 

learned reader w ho does not dud I 

Mmethipg he did not previously know 1 

on almost every page." I 

.IRC Leach H5Sh August 1986 I 

THE 

DICTIONARY 1 
OF CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 

by Fiore Grind. Tiarefaled byAH-MarwH-Hydop 

FREE 

lake out an annual sibacriptiontolheTXS 
and we will send jw 62 tedra plus a copy of 
The Dictionary « Classical Msthokigy 
published by Blackwell (worth ES.OO) free. 
$utipfyconpletc the coupwibetar and send 
H with your remittance to the address 
shown 

•/Ihiwm / subscription rates; UKS50-, 
E^{iulEm)i7$m&CaMde> 
VSSek Besl of the World (Surface Mail} 
ito,(AfrSM)W 


ftw watne a VMM's vfecriplitfiio IV JiimsiibWiy 

Supftmnl ptomybve DWeiuij ot ru*kaj 


December IK-24 |OH7 Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EClM 4BX 
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A missing half-century?— the evolution of Victorian anthropology 1391-2 

J. K. Galbraith’s ‘History of Economics’ 1393 
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Out of the Darwinian crucible 


J. W. Burrow 

GEORGE W. STOCKING, JR 

Victorian Anthropology 

429pp. Collier Macmillnn/New York: Free 

Press. $27.50. 

0029315506 

GEORGE W. STOCKING, JR (Editor) 

Malinowski, Rivers, Benedict and Others 
Essays on culture and personality 
257pp. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press (distributed in the UK by Academic and 
University Publishers Group). $25. 

0299 107302 

Victorian Anthropology may sound like a sur- 
vey or textbook. In some sense, in its compre- 
hensiveness and authority, it is both, but it is 
also much more. It is a major contribution to 
the intellectual history of Victorian England, a 
book which will form and guide our under- 
standing of the extensive field it makes its own 
fora long lime to come. It has, as George W. 
Stocking explains in his preface, been a long 
time coming; it is the outcome of more than 
twenty years' engagement with its subject, and 
the result is proportionate. It is not just a sur- 
vey but an original synthesis, a closely argued, 
erudite and highly persuasive reinterpretation. 

As a symbolic starting-point, Stocking takes 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Crystal 
Palace and its contents at once celebrate mod- 
ernity, the emergence out of a rural and par- 
ochial past, and epitomize, in a kind of contem- 
porary museum, the cultures of the world; in 
one sense contemporary but in another pre- 
senting a scale of savagery and barbarism 
which could be rendered chronologically as the 
stages of the historical progress of mankind. 
The construction, in the 1860s, of the latter 
notion into a fully articulated framework of 
concepts and disciplined inquiry, as social or 
cultural evolutionism, is the crux of Stocking’s 
book. 

Of course he is well aware that the idea Of the 


rise of civilization through a series of stages 
whose past moments are represented in the 
contemporary world by savage and barbarous 
peoples was already an old one, an essential 
element in the “conjectural histories” and “his- 
tories of civil society” of the Scottish Enlight- 
enment and their eighteenth-century French 
counterparts, and in the latter's successor, 
Auguste Comte. The historical relation of 
these to the social and cultural evolutionism of 
the second half of the nineteenth century has 
long been a puzzle to intellectual historians, 
because of what seems like a hiatus in the first 
half of the century in Britain. Instead of readily 
demonstrable continuity there is apparent dis- 
junction, giving rise to talk of “the mystery of 
the missing half-century" in the history of 
social theory. 

This problem Stocking sets out to solve, 
within the terms of reference given by "the 
history of anthropology”, which is taken as the 
deliberate study of “savage” peoples. Within 
this context - which has, of course, implica- 
tions for others - he seems to me to succeed 
admirably, not least because, his account, 
though focused in this way, is fully Hlert to 
multiple strands of intellectual connection. His 
book is, ns he says, the history of a discipline, 
anthropology, but it is very different from the 
kind of exercise such “discipline history” used 
to connote, as essentially just a celebratory (or 
sometimes critical) genealogy of the modern 
subject. Instead it is one which illuminates 
“anthropological” enterprises in the past by 
setting them within a whole network of 
illuminating contexts. 

Classical evolutionism, represented in the 
1860s above all by Tylor, McLennan and 
Lubbock, Stocking argues, arose essentially 
out of the breakdown of a well-established 
ethnological tradition, dominated by the work 
of James Cowles Prichard (of whose Resear- 
ches into the Physical History of Mankind 
Stocking has already produced a valuable edi- 
tion). The intellectual challenge in response to 
which Prichardian ethnology had itself de- 


veloped was provided by comparative ana- 
tomy, which, by emphasizing physical differ- 
ences between races, guve rise to polygon die 
theories of the origin of mankind. The presid- 
ing context of Prichard's own ethnological 
ideas was biblical, and its strategy wus the trac- 
ing of supposed historical connections, largely 
on the basis of philology, as well as physiologic- 
al arguments designed in refute the polygenists 
on their own terms. Its cultural matrix, there- 
fore, wus the religious revival of Into eight- 
eenth and early nincicciith-century England. 
It is to the influence of the latter that Stocking 
chiefly turns to explain the eclipse of Enlight- 
enment dcvelopmcntalism: 

From a very broad historical perspective, in which 
the history of anlhrupoingicnl thought may he seen 
as an alternating dominance of the hiblieui and the 
developmental (rnditions, the prc-Dnrwintan period 
in Britain is one in which, after a century in retreat, 
the biblical tradition rc assumed a kind of 
paradigmatic status. 

The specific components of this view were the 
unity of mankind, its recent appearance on. 
earth, a sharp division between mini and other 
animals, anti the explanation of savagery in 
terms of degeneration from a previously higher 
state. 

As the foremost representative of the schol- 
arly ethnology and ethnography grounded in 
this way, Prichard, in Stocking's view, “goes a 
long way towards bridging the historical gap 
that has separated thedcvclopincntalism of the 
eighteenth century from the social evolu- 
tionism of the mid-nineteenth”. Prichardian 
ethnology, dedicuted to vindicating the unity 
of the human species, had both a biological tind 
a historical side. Prichard needed both to ex- 
plain - in a sense explain away - the physio- 
logical differences between human groups on 
physiological lines, nnd also, when discussing 
the present racial distribution of mankind, to 
trace it historically to a single root, and to fill in 
conjecturally, with the aid of affinities estab- 
lished by philology (above all), religion, in- 
stitutions and customs, the gap between Babel 


and the historical appearance of nations, 
within the 6,000 years of biblical chronology. 

One symptom of the pressure brought to 
hear on this essentially traditional account by 
(lie pnlygenist case was (hat Prichard was 
forced to be in sunie degree dcvclopmcntalisl 
in his account of human physical characteristics 
(this is worked out more fully by Stocking in his 
introduction to (lie Researches). He also, to- 
wards the end of his career, began to lay stress 
on independent invention of cultural trails, as 
the evolutionists were to do, but for all that the 
intellectual gulf hetween him and them re- 
mained immense: “For Prichard, psychic unity 
wus not the starting point for speculation about 
the development of civilization, but the end 
point of speculation about the unity nf man.” 
He was interested not in development but in 
origin and connection. 

In tracing the breakdown of (he Prichurdinn 
consensus in the 1850s Stocking distinguishes 
three main elements: increasing pressure from 
the pnlygenists, the new prehistoric archaeo- 
logy and the advance of naturalistic explora- 
tion generally, epitomized above nil by Dar- 
win. Of these he places the heaviest stress on 
archaeology, on Ihc new time-scale it brought 
with ii for hitman history nnd the evidences of 
curly primitive mail in Europe. The assump- 
tion that all languages could he genealogically 
related whs also breuking down. I hc larger tltc 
lime-sen Ic of human history, the less likely il 
seemed that culturui (mils (to use a modern 
term), borne along by migrations, could be 
used to trace those migrations back to a single 
centre and origin. The breakdown of the olc- 
ct lino logy was the precursor of the new sociu 
cultural evolutionism: “Anthropological in 
quiry, which for decades hail focused on ilu 
problem of human unity, was now refociiscc 
oil the problem of the origin of humnn civilizu 
lion.” 

What gave the revival of devclopmenlalisn 
in the I86tls its distinctive character, comparer- 
with the Enlightenment, was its casting of th< 
concept of the rise of civilization as a proces 
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into the new urctuicolngicul and biological 
framework, Information nluuit savage [wiplcs 
was fused with European folklore and pre- 
historic archaeology into a developmental liis- 
lory of mankind. In the new Darwinian coat ex I 
(he gap to be filled was no longer between 
Babel mul the historic nations hut between 
natural history and history. 

In formulating his account of the emergence 
of social and cultural evolutionism. Slocking at 
various points, with unfailing courtesy and 
some uncinphnsiml charity. I tikes issue with 
my mvn account, presented twenty years ago in 
a hook called Evrdutitm und Stwit’iy. lissenli- 
itlly, his criticism is liitil in explaining the 
evolutionism of the I Mils I overemphasized 
the notion of a crisis in utilitarianism (though 
he does not discount its relevance altogether) 
and ignored almost entirely the more directly 
relevant context of Prichard km ethnology and 
the polygeuisi-monogenisi dehate. I have to 
say. therefore, that E now think he is right. 
Some difference of weighting was inevi table 
and perhaps legitimate, in that my hook began 
as an attempt to explore the origins of social 
evolutionism (with Herbert Spencer, who is 
clear ivccnlial to such a story but who was not 
i elated to the ethnological tradition at nil. in a 
major role), rathei than as a comprehensive 
study ot Victorian .mthropologv. Bui the dif- 
ference is relatively small, in view of the range 
of Stocking's book and the extent of the atten- 
tion tolhehistoryofariihropologyiniiuiic. and 
it seems tn me that Stocking has made out his 
ease: that my own account was drastically im- 
poverished by its neglect of ethnology (which 
seemed to me sit the time, in its biblical and 
philological concerns, to have little to do with 
an emerging social science) and over- 
conditioned. probably, by an awareness of the 
subsequent history of British anthropology as 
“Social” Anthropology, with (Tor Kudcliffe- 
Bum nnt least) its roots in Spencer; the latter is 
ii conilil inning which Stocking contrasts witli 
his own affinity with the Bnnsinn cultural- 
psyeholugic.il tradition of American anthropo- 
logy. Whatever the reasons'. Stocking's 
account does now seem to me to have a histor- 
ical sensitivity which my own lacked, shown 
above all in a less restricted range of attention 
and a willingness to listen to what influential 
voices of the time were saying, whether it 
makes them seem worthy progenitors of 
anthropology or not. 

In speaking of Stocking's account of the 
emergence of evolutionism, though it is the 
core of his book. 1 have done the book itself 
less than justice. It is not a hook of a single 
thesis, but a rich one whose accounts of the 
leading evolutionists are subtly differentiated 
and the fruit of extensive research, nnd whose 
chapters on travellers and missionaries, on the 
development of ethnological and anthropolo- 
gical institutions, and pn Victorian images of 
the savage (pivoted on theories of primitive 
religion and primitive promiscuity), are admir- 
able essays in themselves and importanily com- 
plemeniary to the main historical argument. 

Stocking's account of the theor etical relation . 
of anthropological evolutionism to Darwinism, 
too, is judicious arid complex; in one sense 
Darwinism, together with prehistoric archaeo- 
logy, came to the rescue of the Prichardian 
noiiorV of the unity of mankind by knocking 
. away the chief supports for the polygenist case 
; based on anatomy and . physiology: given 
evolution there was no reason why such di- 
versity was incompatible with common ances- 
try. But the polygenists too were in some sense 
perpetuated in evolutionary anthropology, in 
that racial characters cpultj be regarded as 
relatively fixed - and important. Involution de- 
stroyed the notion of a fixed hierarchy but 
notions, of “deveiopipcni 1 * could carry hier- 
archy in a new form- Among the characteristics 
of evolutionary anthropology unis “the 
incorporation of a static racial hierarchy into a 
dynamic evolutionary sequence". Again, there 
was no direct match between Darwinism and 
theories of sodaf and cultural evolution. 
Represented diagrammatical ly, as Darwin re- 
presented evolution by a tree in die Origin of 
Species^ they would have looked very dif- 
ferent/ Cultural evolutionists tended to stress 
independent invention and unilinear qdvance 


gone before: Enlightenment ilcvelopmental- 
isni. I'ridiiirdian ethnology and physical 
anthropology. 

Stocking’s final chapters are respectively a 
grim epitaph to those who failed to survive 
their encounter with Victorian racial and de- 
velopment a list ideas - the Tasmanians -and a 
sketch of anthropology in the twentieth cen- 
tury, including an entertaining section on the 
diverse reputations of the founding fathers 
among their descendants. A leading theme of 
this final chapter is naturally the differences 
hetween the British und American traditions in 
anthropology. This is an important theme too 


in the collection of essays in the history of 
anthropology, Malinowski, Rivers, Benedict 
and Others collected under Stocking’s edi- 
torship. Must of these, by various scholars, are 
studies of figures in the American tradition of 
cultural psychology, though two of them are 
about the resistance of British anthropology to 
it ns represented by Malinowski’s interest in 
psychoanalysis and the much lesser-known and 
indeed eccentric figure of the Jungian John 
Layard. All Ihe essays have something of 
interest except the last, whose placing, and 
indeed inclusion, can be explained only on the 
assumption that the editor had a final point to 



/l detail from William [). Young 's tuned silver print of a Swahili warrior (Kenya, circa 1900), taken from Africa 
Then: Photogrnphs 18-10-1918. edited by Nicolas Monti (77pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 0 500 54130 2). 


End of term report 
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Nigel Barley 

CLAUDE L&V [-STRAUSS 
Anthropology and Myth: Lectures 1951-1982 
Translated by Roy Willis 
232pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
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Mythography: The study of myths and rituals; 
distributed in the UK by Eurospan 
326pp. University of Alabama Press. £24.95. 
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The knotty problems of myth and ritual no 
longer lie at the heart of the ethnographic en- 
deavour as they did in the heady days of high 
structuralism.. Then, researchers seemed to 
have laid hands on a key (hat would unlock 
doors on worlds hitherto shut fast against the 
ethnographer, laying bare the public and pri- 
vate mind to' relentless understanding. Those 
days are past. Structuralism, like the other 
Isms, failed to deliver. Its adherents have 
wandered away. The smell of ultimate solu- 
tions is nb longer in the air. 

inevitably , to read, Gaude Ldvj-Strauss's 
Anthropology and Myth is an almost antiqua- 
rian endeavour, What seemed revolutionary 
then, now seems like a statement of ortho- 
doxy. Yet there fa.no biding the fact that, though 


locks cupboard-doors and rushes on, leaving 
others to pick through the contents that tumble 
out. 

The reports themselves are a mixed bunch. 
The interest of many lies in the light they shed 
on the intellectual history of Ldvi-Stmuss him- 
self, demonstrating early or deviant forms of 
ideas whose later recensions turn up In the 
books. They constitute a mythological field on 
which he draws, and the overall impression is 
that very little of this material has been wasted. 
L6vi-Strauss charts part bf its subsequent 
history in his introduction but there are many 
other echoes which he leaves unmentioned- or 
of which he is unaware. 

Other essays are masterly precis of already 
well-known works. How many undergraduates 
will bother to read The Savage Mind and 
Tolemism now that both are elegantly summa- 
rized in a mere eleven pages? On the other 
hand, later sections (1976-82) show the degree 
to which Livi-Strauss has become obsessed 
with what Is.ppssibly his least original idea - the 
"house’ 1 as a fundamental unit of social struc- 
ture. Previously unpublished material includes 
the Messianic “The Fbture of Anthropology", 
a tour de force with alt the . neat oppositions, 
inversions, puns arid non sequilurs that are the 
hallmark of L6vi-Straus$. (The future of 
Anthropology can only be modelled on de- 
tailed studies of yams and the mechanics of the 
'potter’s wheel). .. .. 


the facade of. that orthodoxy has cracked y :we potter’s wheel ) . . . - 

■' now live, in a iwsl-Uvi-Suaualao^ as rauch ss IiV&nter shd 
m.pBl-Wran or ^si-Fraidmn ^ , ho engages again with the hiKory/rayth, 

' Thc b«>k conailj of 0 series of annual re- ; mre/eveni dualism that has dogged him since <v 
fWts Biad^ by Uvi-Slrauss on hls teaching at saarfy criticisms were made of it and examines 
the College tie fanes betvteen 1959^1982, -the structurally different accounts of the nsst 
supplemented by course reports on the years produced' by two Tsimshion chiefs , i„ 
l-.5l.bp. To publish them* on is part of 
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transmutations. Evolutionary anthropology 
was not a single theoretical development bul a 
compound containing a good deal pf what had 


. ... - . - - . , - . .,rr^ ' rv 

graphical area faom.iddqrtwajOi America; 
lime some thirty y*4ui ftf susteirt^qqjp 


ng es^ay i? that on 
.• Transvestism”, 
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make about the historiography of anlhropo- 
logy and chose to make it obliquely in this way 
Taken together, that is. these two volume ! 
trace thc development of anthropology j 
the making of confident taxonomies for % j 
ferior" peoples, derived from biblical, physio, j 
logical and philologic.il categories, throu* ! 
evolutionist progressivlsm, to the cultural «1(- 
doubt ings which have underlain twentieth- 
century American cultural anthropology. |„ 
terms of historiography they also in sonwifc. 
gree embody what they describe. The “hisioij 
of anthropology" is, of course, in a sense j 
displacement , a third-order account o( a 
second order activity. This is particularly 
marked in the transition from the old, parasitic 
kind of “discipline history", celebrating succes- 
sive conceptual conquests of a heterogeneous 
and exotic world, to thc kind of free-standhtg 
intellectual history represented here (by Slott- 
ing with great distinction) which displaces 
attention more decisively from the world iht 
anthropologists studied to "anthropology" it- 
self, considered as an aspect of the cultures of 
civilized societies. 

But there is a further possible recessioa 
represented by the final essay here: the tat 
step to pure self- reference. This piece, ostens- 
ibly about anthropologists in Bali between the 
wars, turns out. suitably spotted with French 
phrases in the manner of the fin dcsikle,\ob 
a pretext for a modish stylistic game playedbj 
the author, n professor of anthropology aod 
comparative literature at Cornell, with those 
he whimsically solicits ns his “dear readers' 
Despite these einbracements (or embarrass- 
ments) the recessiveness is perhaps ev« 
greater than he realizes; so far as this reader 
was concerned the author was playing only ni 
himself. From Great Exhibition to small tv 
hibitionist; we have travelled a long way frora 
the mid-Victorian ambition to encompass tbc 
globe. 


been a matter of some annoyance to critics del 
the canonical formula or myth structure 
“Fx(a):F>(b) :: Fx(b):Fa-l(y)’\ though gran* 
declared, has hardly ever been used in actual 
myth analysis. Here, finally, L6vi-Strauss re- 
turns to it in a seminal essay that seeks 
establish the formula: “woman : fellowfemate 
:: man ; fellow males :: enemy : men". Thro# 
the collapsing of these oppositions, he seeksto 
explain a prevalent link between female ei- ; 
change and cannibalism. Such collap^ 1 \ 
however, have always been the least convu* - , 
ing of thc operations whereby structure® 
seeks to convert nonsense to sense - one ofil# 
reasons why Ldvi-Strnuss's Mythologi^ 
have often failed to carry conviction, ft is 
grcttable that the rest of the essay is so gw** 
ically telegraphic as to shed little light <* 
theme. As we follow the evidence tM* 
however, it becomes clear that the 
again got lost and indeed was never necessary 
in the first place. 

■ Translated into the gustatory terms 
of structuralism, L6vi-Strauss offers u . s m . 
souffle, all artifice whipped up from Wt 
tent but stimulating to the .• jaded 
William G. Doty’s Mythography , dn W*. 
hand, offers us stodge that kills the apP etrte 
.. leaves us crying for less. • 

In what is primarily n formidable 
• bibliography, we aje led relentlessly . 
every possible variant on myth analyst* 1 " i 
Vpast: 150 years; Since ritual engages ' 1 
. thor's attention along the way, that tools ^ - 
.'tiuced via the tritual as performed myth 
bate. LCvi-Strauss has commented on . ; 
trerite poverty of mythic thought, and 111 ■ ' 

'appears to be true of mythographers j 
picted here. It is hard to picture who . ^ r 
boqk.is bitten: for- possibly first-year ^ , } ; 
of liberal arts courses. Since the autn ^ 
•’teacher bf- religious studies, he casts, ^ , 
wider than a narrow anthropologic* . j . 
would require - to include theology ^ 
literary critics. Unfortunately, howe * ^ 
offers pyerely a series .of nam?s *nd f 
summaries,'- nope, of, them particular 




: summaries, nope, of, them P 8rt ! cu .'yhidi 
foiind or insightful. The conclusion^ t ^ 

; the author leads us through this very 10 8 ^ 
f : is th^t no single approach tells tl ?® W v. ar gae 
• ' about myth. That is a conclusion hara 
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A gadfly’s progress 


Do nald Winch 
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The blurb on the jacket of. 4 History of Econo- 
mics informs us that “Nothing quite like it has 
been attempted before". This is far too mod- 
est: J. K. Galbraith himself has attempted pre- 
cisely this on several previous occasions, not 
least in the extravagant series mounted by the 
BBC over ten years ago which eventuated in a 
book entitled The Age of Uncertainty. There 
one can find much of the material on Smith. 
Ricardo, Marx and Keynes that appears here, 
as well as the treatment given, in muck-raking 
style, to another of the author’s favourite 
preoccupations - Ihe American “robber 
barons" and their addiction to Spencerian 
forms of Social Darwinism. Other material 
from the author's recent books on money and 
power is also recycled. Stealing from oneself, 
of course, is no crime, and the obvious external 
debts, notably to Alexander Gray and Eric 
Roll, are generously acknowledged. But is this 
return to the scene of earlier triumphs or 
crimes worth undertaking for a second or third 
time? 

As he has done in the past, Galbraith beck- 
ons the general reader, while taking out an 
insurance policy against adverse reviews by 
proclaiming that he has not overloaded his text 
with pesky details, unless they are diverting 
biographical ones. Moreover, despite repeated 
claims to be advancing a novel and subversive 
thesis, he has produced a work that is in some 
respects impeccably orthodox. When he de- 
parts from these conventional paths (os he 
frequently does), the result is more often 
maunderingly wayward than stimulatingly in- 
novative. 

Galbraith purports to be dealing with “the 
really controlling ideas", considered not as 
part of some immanent process of develop- 
ment, but from a relativist viewpoint that sees 
them as "a product of their own time and 
place". Economic ideas are responsive to 
changes In economic life - albeit not without 
resistance of a self-serving kind from a profes- 
sion that has a vested interest in thc status quo. 
In adopting versions of this approach Gal- 
braith's many predecessors have had a serious 
commitment to economic history. But his 
promise that “close reference" will be paid to 
the economic context is here largely met -until 
wc get to Galbraith’s own lifetime at least - by 
history of a very broad-brush variety. He also 
confesses in a disarming footnote to "a lack of 
motivating interest” in thc writings of the Ger- 
wan historical economists (and, presumably, 
mcir English followers) - those who have the 
wst claim to be the first exponents of the 
relativist programme as applied to economic 
ideas. • 

to an earlier work, Galbraith informed us 
that "until the Industrial Revolution all econo- 
ralcs agricultural economics”. On this 
ttewton, however, the two or three hundred 
^rs of mercantile writings are not bypassed. 
We get through them in fifteen pages flat, after 

equally. breathless race through Greek and 

Homan thought and the Christian era. This 
features some bulldozing of the territory on the 
For example, we are told that “wages had 
Uo 1 0r no part in mercantilist, thought and 
despite the fact that David Hume 
Adam;Smlth found it necessary to devote 
^idcrable energy towards refuting their pre- 
■^^ors’ ease for low wages as a means of 
r*™*yihg sustained work-effort and maintain- 
QB Af! ternat,ona * com P e fi’tiveness. . . • 

.^ o chapter on the French Economies 
work Galbraith sees chiefly as a means 
, F™I , Ptog Up the. anclen rdgime), we arrive at 
nWtiSrtiith, the beginning of the real busi- 
economics its modern struc- 
, because it “was given to him in turn by the 
"nfcst stages of the Industrial Revolution”. 
^.^Wledgemeqt of the Inconvenient fact 
Mc..i ^ the greater part of the develop- 
wtU,l^ m ^ aftcr ^ the Wealth of Nations] was 
■23 it pinpoints a well-known weakness in 
•^v^Pproach ‘that is, however uncertainly, 
thiskind of determinism: hbw do we 
crucial aspects of contemporary 

T'" \ . < 1 1 if « .* 

.... ■- ' . 


economic circumstance dictated which re- 
sponses without circular reference to thc texts 
themselves? Bluff mention of the “status quo” 
or “vested interests" does not take us much 
further: deciding just what constitutes the 
status quo, what interests should be regarded 
as legitimate or illegitimate, has always 
accounted for u good deal of serious economic 
debate. On this matter, as on others, Galbraith 
is rescued from circularity and dogmatism by 
inconsistency. Although he subscribes to the 
sub-Marxian idea that “ethical judgments have 
a strong tendency to conform to what citizens 
of influence find it ugreeable to believe”, on 
other occasions he takes pleasure in pointing 
out that the views of economists on political 
and moral questions are more likely to sound 
like the Tower of Babel than those of well- 
drilled choristers singing for their supper. 

Although Galbraith has always enjoyed thc 
defensible if parasitic role of gadfly to econom- 
ists he is very much an “insider" at heart, much 
given to what must strike any newcomer to 
these realms as- professional gossip. Hence 
perhaps his difficulty in breaking awny from 
the orthodox criteria applied by the majority of 
practising economists to thc history of their 
discipline - especially the idea that any econo- 
mic discourse worthy of their attention has 
always been autonomous, divorced from wider 
intellectual entanglements. Thus Smith's 
Theory of Moral Sentiments is dismissed here 
in one sentence on the vague yet erroneous 
grounds that it was “largely antecedent to his 
interest in political economy”. Smith was, it 
seems, simply wasting his time when he made 
major revisions to this work long after he had 
published several editions of the Wealth of Na- 
tions. Such remarks, taken in conjunction with 
the absence of any serious treatment of those 
systematic political and philosophical commit- 
ments which economists have upheld, place 
Galbraith in the same camp as that arch-posi- 
tivist and anti-relativist, Joseph Schumpeter, 
who once proclaimed that “economic analysis 
has not been shaped at any time by thc philo- 
sophical opinions that economists happen to 
have . . The only difference is that 
Schumpeter found it impossible to follow his 
own narrow precept. 

With John Stuart Mill deemed unworthy of 
attention, Malthus and Ricardo become the 
main standard-bearers for orthodox versions 
of post-Smithian political economy. Galbraith 
repeats a few ancient canards centring on the 
irremediable nature of mass poverty certified 
by Malthus’s population principle, but conde- 
scendingly grants limited absolution on the 
grounds that: "[Malthus] was not, one judges, 
an unkindly man, and his mind did turn to 
ameliorative steps within the controlling au- 
thority of his law." One judges that Malthus 
would have received rougher treatment had he 
not also been an early opponent of Say’s Law, 
that dragon which was finally slain by Keynes 
in the 1930s - the notion that aggregate supply 
is always capable of generating a matching 
livel of aggregate demand. 

Galbraith’s most perverse, certainly his least 
well-argued decision is to take over, quite un- 
critically, Keynes’s polemical definition of 
“classical” economics as meaning everything 
that was pre-Keynesian. Adherence to Say’s 
Law thereby obliterates any of the marks 
which distinguish classical, Including Marxian, 
economics from its neo-classical or post- 
m&rgtoallst successors. The hard core of “clas- 
sical" economics thus defined cap be found in 
theories of price formation and income dis- 
tribution operating under competitive market 
assumptions, and hence treated l « 

microeconomic phenomena. U follow^ that 
there could be no such thing as a classical (pre- 
Keynesian and non-monetarist) form of 
macroeconomics concerned with aggregate 
levels of output and employment, because Ga l- 
braith cannot allow Smith or his successors to 
be chiefly engaged in advanc ng theories o 
economic growth and capital accumulation 
(mentioned here ; only as the outcome of 
Smith’s ethnic bias in favour of paramony). 
Not only, therefore, are the interesting differ- 
ences between the. classical and neo-claaical 
approaches to price and distribution theory 

obscured,' but an entire macroeconomics of 
stable growth (or decline), within which, all 

dassic^microecpnomicdiscussionwMSet.bas 

in be written out of the histoncal rCcord. The 

contrariness of tliiq declson Is underlm^d when 
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John Haberle's" Imitation", HW7, wassold at Sotheby's, New York in May for $517,000. It is reproduced from 
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Galbraith argues for his own combination of 
mnero and microeconomics Inter in the book. 

Galbraith’s brief expositions make it hard 
for readers to grasp precisely what hard-core 
propositions arc being attributed to most 
“classical” authors. Marx conies off particular- 
ly badly. GalWnilh first attributes to him n 
theory of surplus value based on thc luw of 
diminishing marginal productivity, an idea of 
immnculHtc neo-classical provenance, and 
then saddles him with adistinction between the 
laws of production und distribution for which 
Marx himself ridiculed Mill, its true originator. 

The familiar story of the triumph of Keynes- 
ian ideas during the 1930s und after the war 
enables Galbraith to call upon his memories ns 
a partisan. After a few pats on the back to those 
of his contemporaries who have kept thc right 
post-Keynesian flag flying, the book bravely 
fights off any sense of a dying fall. After all. 
wage-price inflation, the oil-price rise, the re- 
vival of monetarism and supply-side economics 
have destroyed a good deal of the post- Keynes- 


ian consensus. Galbrnith trouts this partly ns a 
result of (he changing times and partly as 
another example of the way in which thc eco- 
nomic self-interest of the profession, acting in 
concert with vested interests, lias intervened to 
give “seeming relevance” to older orthodoxies. 
Hence thc revival of frce-inarkct rhetoric, and 
thc new hold exerted by thc competitive 
market model, despite thc dominance of large 
corporations. 

The reflections contained in the later chap- 
ters, though no Longer novel, are those of a 
seasoned campaigner in these realms. It seems 
a pity, therefore, that they have been burdened 
with a history which is largely anecdotal and 
even manages to pass up polemical opportuni- 
ties for illustrating the author’s position. When 
Galbraith rings the changes on the significance 
of the modern megacorpand its relationship to 
the State, he has something to say that is based 
on contributions he has made to our under- 
standing. The same cannot be said of his excur- 
sions into tiic history of economics. 


ANDRZEJ PANIJFNIK 

Composing Myself 
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a chorus of praise 

’a remarkable volume’ Music and Musicians 

‘A compelling read: moving, uplifting and terrifying' The Listener 

'What a life he has experienced ! What a remarkable composer he is! 
And what a fluent, readable style he has discovered Thc Composer 

’He has composed himself through the eras of Hitler and Stalin, lived 
to tell the tale and maintained an obdurate creativity. And it is this 
sense ofsurvival...that turns his fluidly anecdotal book into a 
valuable record of moral resistance.' IAlemry Review 

\ £17. 50 " ' . 
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Small presses, big themes 


Jeremy Harding 

ANI3K KW CROZ I KR and T I M I .ON< » VII ,1 ,li 
(Editors) 

A Various Art 

377pp. Manchester: Caramel. £12.95. 
0HS635A9H» 

ANTHONY BARNETT 
The Resting Roll: Collected poems 
382pp. Lewes: AHordyee, Bnmetl. £1 7 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0907954 lift 5 

DOUGLAS OLIVER 

Kind: Collected poems 

190pp. Lewes: A Ikirdycc, Barnett. £1 2.95 

(paperback, £7). 

0907954919 

In 1974 a small book of verse by the English 
poet Andrew Cruder fell inconspicuously into 
place he side his five other published se- 
quences. Yet The Veit Poem was remark able. 
Stanza hy stanza, it drafted the terms of a 
modus vivendi he tween the restive sensibility 
of the poet and the insistent character of his 
day-to-day surroundings. The diction of the 
pnem. even at its most declarative, was flat. 
Enjunibmcnt was frequent hut the line endings 
themselves were oddly uneventful: the render 
was merely asked to proceed with the poem, 
following its course through a field of qualifiers 
and antitheses towards a guarded affirmation. 

The fluent give and take of C'rozier's verse 
differs markedly from the stern tones of his 
introduction to .4 Various Art, an anthology of 
English “small press" poets containing many 
pieces hy Crozier himself - including “The Veil 
Poem" - and his fellow editor, Tim Longvillc, 
along with selections from Roy Fisher, J. II. 
Prynne, Douglas Oliver, Inin Sinclair nntl 
eleven others. In his preface, Crozier tells us 
that the poets are linked by a shared interest in 
post-war American tradition - “not that of 
Pound and Eliot, but that of Pound and 
Williams". Crozier is clearly uneasy with re- 
cent British poetry - above all with "the poets 
who altered taste in the 1950s" and with their- 
“dosed cultural programme”. Most conte m- 


, n nne siisnects Edmond Jab£s. Oliver's writing often begins where conven. 

porary British poetry is dismissed at a stroke; it Paul ’ h (je P sev ’ n | ines or mo re) tional discourse leaves off. (“Now we are be- 

is "cither provincial or pamitically mclropoh- B ( j ht of enigma ginning", says the Oracle of the cave when the 
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in vain for an alternative programme, we 
have not attempted", he explains, “to provide 
n polemic, apology or manifesto because no 
claim is advanced here for the existence of 
anything amounting to a school." 

The poems in the collection are indeed va- 
rious. both in character and in quality. There 
are sonic good selections from Roy Fisher, Iain 
Sinclair - whose book Lnci Heat inspired Peter 
Aekroyd’s Hawksmoor - and lesser-known 


Various Art, Barnett’s little texts work better 
than they do in The Resting Bell itself, where 
too much blank space tends to overpower 
them. 

Douglas Oliver’s Kind is a collection of re- 
vised, reprinted and unpublished pieces going 
back lo 1969. Throughout Oliver's work, the 
stakes have been high and the results deman- 
ding. The best sequences are long attempts to 


pacts such as Peter Riley, John James and distinguish “good” ways of being from harmful 

■ . .. . / . I- . .1 : ii,li if.lt Xnm. 


Peter Philpott, who have been publishing 
steadily in the small presses for well over a 
decade now. Most welcome, after the troubl- 
ing foreword, are the poems of Crozier him- 
self. They are elegant studies of light and 
atmosphere (“Light is in the curtains”, he 
writes, “like u bright veil of numbers”) which 
close on a more inward and difficult order of 
reflection: 

nor as (he evening light fades 

mid shadows disappear 

into die world of objects 

should one think of n return 

for the light is given hack 

from its destination mid absorbs 

the nlniosplicrc of a curtained room 

within its swift recoil 

and it is abruptly dark indoors . . . 

From a deep engagement with American poet- 
ry. Andrew' Crozier has emerged with what 
fuels like a very English verse, drawing gener- 
ously on the case of English idioms and the 
volatility of English light. 

Two of Crozier and Longville’s poets have 
recently come out with collections of their 
own. Anthony Barnett’s The Resting Bell 
ussembles over 350 pages of poems, many of 
them small and some of them very small in- 
deed, for example: "Devotion places these 
hands / in our body” or "How does one raise a 
Anger / to save a suicide" - both are com- 
plete poems. There are debts in this meticulous 
work to other Jewish poets - George Oppen, 


Mary 


Mary's body blossomed, out of step 
with her forever- a -chi Id’s brain. 

Sometimes a perfect stillness 
heralded an ungainly jig, ’ 

teeth sun k in her wrist to offer 

(he glistening foundations of a ring of ancient stones. 

Her brother and I took her to school 
through jokes and catcalls and worse: 

the day when an insensitive teacher, 
asking who we would marry, included Mary. 

I kwh our David, she said. 

I bit my lip as the question returned: 

Why Mary of course. 

Their laughter was sharper, my blood sweet. 

At twelve she was sent to a Home. 

Her brother went U> visit and said there was a donee 

where her par mcr was a gangling boy . 
with lost, up • Waringeycs. : ; >; \ \i 

She helped him through fcclumsy, shuffling waltz . 
but there was no one there to lough, . , . f 

they were turning in u place where all arc mended,; 
on that mist-clcaring solstice morning 


when flower-crowned figures move 
toagenlle, measuredbeat. • 

DAVID SWJEETM AN 


ones - or the desires and attitudes which dam- 
age the self from those which can quicken it. 
Oliver's investigations are conducted through 
a variety of devices and characters: for exam- 
ple, Tom, the dead infant who haunts the work 
as a force of innocent lucidity; or the Oracle in 
“The Cave of Secession" who guides the poet- 
inquirer (plus typewriter, crisps, beer and “sac- 
rificial cake”) to a sense of renewal during a 
night of burlesque revelation in a Derbyshire 
lead-mine. 


reduce political issues either to questions of 
rhetoric and image (Thatcher as “TV wraith" 
in "The Infant and the Pearl") or to ordeals of 
meaning, in which the poems can only sucatd 
by becoming os unspeakable as their subject 
matter - n scene of chaos and butchery in a 
Latin American dictatorship, for instance, in- 
spires the darkly abstracted language of ’Tfo 
Diagram Poems". The danger here is that ele- 
ments of the real, once seized on and dragged 
back to the lair, begin to decompose unrecog- 
nizably in the dank atmosphere of Oliver’s 
moral habitat, which he shares with a prideol 
hungry categories: grace, hope, love, courage, 
innocence and so on. It is a complex coexist- 
ence, nevertheless, and dearly central to his 
search for a modern system of virtues and vices 
grounded in the imagination but applicable to 
all spheres of human conduct - a project that 
makes him one of the more ambitious Engisb 
poets writing today. 


Taking it seriously 


Mark Ford 

KEN SMITH 
Wormwood 

64pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bloodaxe. 
Paperback, £4.95. 

1 8522 4 OJ77 

A Book of Chinese Whispers 

149pp. Newcnstlc-upon-Tync: Bloodaxe. 

Paperback. £5.95. 

0906427932 

Ken Smith has just finished a two-year stint as 
writer-in-residence at Wormwood Scrubs 
prison, where he dealt mhtnly with life-sent- 
ence inmates on D wing (he described some 
aspects of his work there In the TLS of Novem- 
ber 27). His new collection of poems, Worm- 
wood, vaguely derives from this experience, 
but anyone who buys it in the hope of learning 
something specific about the nature of prison 
existence will be disappointed. Smith must 
have had an exciting time discussing life and 
poetry with what the blurb describes as “de- 
sperate men shut in on themselves, burying 
their remorse and guilt, or boasting their mur- 
ders", but, perhaps appalled by clichds of this 
kind, decided an oblique, symbolic approach 
would prove the truer way. 

In fact, in the book’s only flash of wit, Smith 
. observantly parodies our sensationalist notions- 
of criminality and the law: 

Chalkie White, Metal Mickey, Spider Webb, 
so where be they now? Last seen 
with Murphy ot Shepherd's Bush Boots, 
helping Sgt. E. C. T. Brainfuck from Paddington 

Green. 

The poems in Wormwood, on the other hand, 
set out to explore grand, archetypal myths of 
alienation and invoke Cain, Childe Roland, 

- Jacob; “Wormwood” signifies less the prison 
than a generalized bitterness, as In the star 
called Wormwood in Revelation (?and the 


kind of rhetorical misfunction, and the bogus 
solemnity with which they attempt to com- 
municate nothing in particular can be quite 
impressive: ‘‘As for me I’m free to ponder the 
crow”, begins a typical one, or ”1 came to tell 
you my feather". The poetry's remoteness 
from everyday experience and everyday lan- 
guage and syntax is effective in a similar way, 
making words into talismans rather than means 
of communication. “I'd live alone but who 
would I tell, / alone as it happens . . com- 
plains an inmate in the book’s longest 
sequence, “As it happens". It is striking how 
ostentatiously poetic Smith is even in his most 
colloquial moments. Here the stifling rhythmic 
patterning,' the artful repetition of “alone", 
powerfully shut down our interest in the char- 
acter, and leave him suspended in his ow 
private language, caressing the words of his 
story though they have lost all meaning- 

In Wormwood Smith tends to aim for the 
jugular in almost every poem. A Book of 
Chinese Whispers collects his prose poems pub- 
lished in various pamphlets and magazine 
over the past Fifteen years, and reveals a more 
inquisitive, less monotonous writer. Most ol 
them fit together in longish sequences orga- 
nized around a single image or theme. ,ICasaJl 
Labour”, for example, does for the P° tB . t0 
what Ted Hughes did for the crow, and 
eludes descriptions of potato Olympic 
potato wars, the totalitarian potato, potatoism 
and so on. Others arc vaguer, such as "Atmos- 
pheric Railway”, a-serics of experiments™ 
more surrealist textures and narratives. The* 
have their moments, but, as so often bopP'J 
in Smith, take themselves a little too senouny 
to be really enjoyable. 

Curiously, the overall tone of the boo 
rather preacherly; it’s a bit like reading ■ 
of sermons. Smith has often characterized A 
• self as some sort of prophet in the- wilde^ 
and much of his most authoritative P° e ^,. 
been written in this voice. His long poom 
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third part of the waters became wormwood; Running (1980) in particular created a won^ 
and many men died of the waters, because they ful picaresque frenzy out of Images of the p* 


\ywe made bitter”) which Smith uses as an 
epigraph for the book. This theme links 

• togethfer a surprising diversity of kinds. There 

are ipye poems, travel poems, quite a good 
parody of Robert Greeley , sur realist sonnets, 
existential parables, symbolic landscapes, but- 
each of these mmures its own aggrieved share 
of desolation. Images tend towards the jugged 


as desperate visionary, frantic amid the crum 
ling slums of London. . 

Often it is the sheer insistence with 
Smith' develops his effects that pays tne 
vidends, especially in, "The history of st° 
in- which a man finds himself compel*®^ 
some reason to collect and redistributes^ 
around the world, . depositing a gnt 


SgS- “ Stonehenge 

S u coher,n S narrative Ayer's -Rock at Gay’s Head, 

Vineyard, and. so on. Others deal with i* 

i h ,, dense ’ elemental tan- allegorical material - the rise of the Nazis. J 

IT S* 0 /" exhaustin « relationship with his wife, East-West 

. avt a P0ehc 8cree> seminars, taking the train from HnsW^ 

Where it does mn«?K J*-* ucce f ds to King's Cross. Neither the prose pf«® ‘ 

wncre. K-aoes more by attrition than has QVer rea Uy esia^ 


pprtemous 


epistyle 
t delivers? I 
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Completing the canon 


Gr evel Lindop 

CHRISTOPHER RICKS (Editor) 

The Poems of Tennyson 
Volume One, 662pp. 0 582 492394 
Volume Two. 746pp. 0 582 49240 8 
Volume Three, 674pp. 0582503280 
Longman. £40 each volume. 

CECIL Y. LANG and EDGAR F. SHANNON 
(Editors) 

The Letters of Alfred Lord Tennyson 
VolumeTwo: 1851-1870 
585pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £40. 
0198126913 

In 1897 Hallam Tennyson, the poet’s son, gave 
a manuscript of In Memoriam to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on condition that “No copy 
of it nor any part of it is ever made, nor made 
public". A further large body of manuscripts 
followed in 1924. There is something para- 
doxical in Hallam's stipulation, as if he could 
not bring himself simply to reveal or simply to 
destroy. Clearly the manuscripts were precious 
-sacred, indeed, to the eyes of his intense filial 
piety. Vet the careful shaping of his father's 
public presence had become second nature to 
him. The son who had lovingly and laboriously 
compiled his father's biography and - so far as 
he knew - irretrievably hidden everything 
scandalous in a particularly tortured family his- 
tory, was not going to allow his father's text to 
be cluttered with “the chips of the workshop”, 
or “the secrets of his brain” to be laid bare by 
scrutiny of his cancelled jottings. 

Christopher Ricks's magisterial edition of 
the Poems first appeared in 1969. So many of 
its erudite and enlightening notes necessarily 
ran up against the blank wail created by Hal- 
lam's prohibition that a few months later the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity decided that 
their benefactor's wishes had prevailed long 
enough and resolved to permit full use of the 
manuscripts. Since then important parts of the 
material have been published, notably in Susan 
Shatto and Marion Shaw’s 1982 edition of In 
Memoriam and in John Pfordresher’s variorum 
Idylls of the King (1973). Nevertheless, Profes- 
sor Ricks's second edition of the Poems pro- 
vides something new: a spacious, well-printed 
edition of all Tennyson’s poems with all impor- 
tant or interesting manuscript variants, and 
annotation which takes account of the whole of 
Tennyson scholarship up to 1987. 

Most readers will be curious about the newly 
added poems, not all of them from the Trinity 
papers.. They are of variable quality: the 
schoolboy translations of Horace, the compe- 
tent heroic couplets of “The Invasion of Russia 
bf. Napoleon Buonaparte” (an unfinished 
entry fpr the Chancellor's Gold Medal at 
Cambridge in 1828), and the various brightly 
■Enamelled album-verses are of minor interest. 
On file other hand there ore long draft frag- 
ments for "Tithonus”, and a delightful anfi 
intense erotic poem, “The musky air was 
which deserves to become well known. 
•^Wierefore, in these dark ages of the Press” is 
adeeply characteristic and bitter Vindication of 
‘P°^' c silence. To publish is to “lay the nerve of 
»lf/ Bare to the slurs of shallow cleverness, / 
•• • The wordy misapplauses of the Weak, / 

. ^reless misconception of the strong / Too 
Fievous to be borne". Here, in fact, is the 
temper of painful sensitivity which, comniu- 
Qtcaied to the poet's son, led to the Trinity 

interdict. ' 

'j|Ty great but inconspicuous achievement of 
n «je volumes, however, is irt the complete 
teworkipg.pf the notes, where Professor Ricks 
**?J/icprporated new information, his own 
~®?Jd thoughts on interpretative arid bio- 
■ Wplucal: points, and countless variant read- 
~Wjn>ni newly accessible manuscripts. The. 
B* recasting must have been immensely 
2°Ms.but the strain does not show, and the 
remains stylish and informative. The 
^ JHd cogency of the parallel passages 
Dekn ; ^° W 8n encyclopaedic grasp of Euro- 
aSw ^* M microscopic familiarity 
com '» n X wPrk. The previous edition 
that under the prohibition on 
to ™^i , ‘? 1 n )(P ne Studying the Trinity MSS has 
.&£!«■■?¥ ifi . his head all of Tennyson's pub- 
unpublished poetry’-’; these notes 
Ricks could virtually fiave done soJ 
‘^J^j^f^nbrng from /n Mcmoriarn to 
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aer’s baughter”, from “Romney's . entious 


Remorse” to “Boadicea” is a tour deforce, and 
more useful than any concordance in tracing 
continuity and change in Tennyson's habits of 
thought. 

Ricks has been selective and sensibly flexible 
in his use of MS variants; he gives all of them 
for the most important poems, and for poems 
which long remained unpublished; elsewhere 
he gives only the more significant ones. He 
rightly takes responsibility for the countless 
interconnected value-judgments this involves. 

To give an idea of the newly added variants 
at their best, as it were, a couple of examples 
will have to suffice. At line 264 of “The Two 
Voices", where the first edition could offer 
only a bald summary - “T.MS. has nine lines 
on soliciting from the dead a vow to return 
after death” - we now have a stark, poignant 
cancelled passage, written before Arthur Hal- 
lam's death but premonitory of hi Memoriam : 

When thy best friend draws sobbing breath. 

Plight thou a compact ere his death 
And comprehend the words he saith. 

Urge him to swear, distinct and plain. 

That out of bliss or out of pain 
He will draw nigh thcc once again. 

Is (hat his footstep on the floor? 

Is this his whisper at the door? 

Surely he comes. He comes no more. 

- lines too prophetic, perhaps, to be allowed to 
stand after 1833? 

The Trinity draft of “Morte D’ Arthur" 
yields a sharply sensuous, Wordsworthian 
passage, creating the precarious labour of Sir 
Bedivere as he carries the wounded Arthur to 
the funeral barge: 

But ever as he went King Arthur breathed 
Against his shoulder heavily like one 
That hath not full an hour left to live. 

So slept he carefully from ledge to ledge 
Wrapt in his breath. And shunning where the rock 
Looked brighter glazed with ice, made firm his foot 
On juts of slippery crag that rang like tin. 

though they delay the narrative and distract us 
from Arthur's mental agony, these are not 
lines any reader would willingly lose. 

Tennyson’s letters are far less appealing. 
Their blandness must be partly Hallam’s fault: 
after Tennyson’s death he and Palgrave burned 
bales of letters, and no mention of the family 

- heritage of drunkenness, insanity and depres- 
sion, or of many lesser troubles and complica- 
tions, was allowed to survive. But in any case 
Tennyson was not, and had no wish to be, 
among the great letter-writers. He would "as 
soon kill a pig as write a letter”, and although 
this volume covers a period of important work 
(including the composition of Maud, “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade" and the Idylls), it 
deals with a time of steady literary progress and 
financial consolidation rather than of personal 
revelation or disturbance. When it opens, Ten- 
nyson is already Laureate and In Memoriam 
has beeri published; when it closes, he is not yet 
Baron Tennyson of A Id worth and Freshwater. 
In the meantime he is determined to live and 
write up to the moral standards expected of the 
Laureate, and the result for the letters is a 
slightly strained middlingness, an evenness not 
so milch of temper as of expression. There are 
some glimpses of deep feeling; when his first 
child, a boy, is stillborn, he writes to a friend, 

Dead as he was I felt proud of him. Todny when I 
write this down, the remembrance of it rather over- 
comes me; but I am glad that I Have seen him, dear 
little nameless one that hRSl lived though thou hast 
never breathed, I. thy father, love thee and weep 
over thee, though thou hast no place in iheUmveree 
Who knows7 It may be that thou hast . . .God sWill 
be done. 1 • ' 

But in general the equanimity is astonishing 
and, for.the reader, disappointing. Surrounded 
by legal, financial and domestic troubles m , 
1854. he writes to Patmore from Far ring ford, 
“I have bad vexations enough since I came 
here to break my back. These I will not transfer 
o naDer . . . Invited to a royal lerte, he 
fusses about his court dress but aftenvards his 
Sent i“ merely, -I hale ell publicities end 
SO was a little nervous but got through very 
creditably." When the matron of an emigrant 

entious fairness: “She;ii either a swindled 
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A detail from one of Bruce Talbert's illustrations to Examples of Ancient & Modern Furniture. IB76. 
reproduced here from Victorian and Edwardian Furniture and Interiors: From the Gothic revival lo Art 
Nouveau by Jeremy Cooper (256pp. Thames mid Hudson. £25. 05002.UV06I. 


insane, in either case an unfit subject I should 
think to have the care of female emigrants.” 
One looks in vain for any trace of cither out- 
rage or amusement. Only at safely political 
targets does he occasionally let fly: it is some- 
thing of a relief to find him dubbing Louis 
Napoldon “that French Dutch pseudo-Corsi- 
can bastard-blackleg kite-eaglet”, 

Affection is held on almost as tight n rein as 


aggression. From a crowded hotel tit Oban lie 
writes to his wife. "I do believe 1 missed out the 
initial Dearest in my last night's note not liking 
to write it with people looking over one's 
shoulder and intending to ndd it afterwards. 
Perhaps it has hurt thee and if so I am vext at 
myselL” Even in 1853, what kind of sensitivity 
so feared the risk of a casual stranger’s glance? 

The publishers' blurb promises, modestly. 


The Old Enemy 

Satan and the Combat Myth 

Neil Forsyth 

Once a shining member of the heavenly 
court, Satan rebelled and became the figure of 
evil. This book tries tn restore Satan to the 
myths in which he originated and to put those 
ancient myths back into the history they both 
reveal and conceal. 

Satan is addressed as a character in a tale, 
from the first recorded appearance of an enemy 
figure in the epic poetry of Sumer through 
his transformation in biblical contexts and 
in early Christian literature, including the 
works of Origen and culminating with those of 
Augustine. 

Cloth: $67.50 ISBN 0-691 -06712-0 
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Moroccan Mirages 

Agrarian Dreams and Deceptions, 1912-1986 
Will D. Swearingen 

Morocco's future is threatened politically and economically by a growing 
agricultural crisis. Will Swearingen demonstrates that, with disastrous 
results, contemporary Moroccan leaders are fulfilling a colonial vision, 
implementing policies and plans drafted during the protectorate period. 

Moroccan Mirages is a path-breaking work that offers significant new 
insights into colonial policy, making and national development processes in 
former Colonies. 

Paper: $14.95 ISBN 0-691 - 10236-8 Cloth: $37.50 ISBN 0-691 05505-X 

The Poetics of Cavafy 
Textuality, Eroticism, History 
Gregory fusdams 

Although Constantine Cavafy was concerned 
with poetry and art. he published only a few 
theoretical texts on these issues, addressing 
them instead in his poetry. Gregory ]usdanis 
has mined the poet's insights from many 
forms of his writing, including hot only poems 
but also essays, articles, letters, and notes. 

This full-length theoretical examination of 
Cavafy breaks the study of this great Creek 
phet free from the narrow context Of tradi- 
tional scholarship and introduces the latest 
critical developments into the study of modern 
Greek poetry. ' 

Cloth: $29.00 ISBN 0-69106720- 1 
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Darkly wise, rudely great 


th.il “wc learn Mime tiling" ahnul Tennyson’s 
poetry from these letters. This is fair: we learn 
almost nothing about the process of composi- 
tion hut we ilo see Tennyson collecting Arthu- 
rian honks, ilefe ruling his copyright and 
lamenting the reviewers* obtuseness about 
"pour A fund” (though a "mu dim use doctor" 
delights him by praising “(he truth to nature in 
the delineation of the hero's madness"). We 
also learn a good deal about the occupational 
hazards of the Laurcutcship. He lives in a 
torrent uf letters, presentation-volumes rtf 
verse, requests for subscriptions, for criticism, 
for advice, for autographs. All this he endures 
with laconic stoicism, as many examples 
testify: 

Dear Sir. 

I have received your (tludvtnniud. which seems 
spirited. 1 do nut keep photographs for distribu- 
tion . . . 

When a royal wedding approaches, the Queen 
gives hint rather less than a month to turn out a 
new verse for the National Anthem; he deliv- 
ers the points, hut is less helpful in commoners 
requesting poems on every subject from lire 
education of Indian girls to the Lifeboat service 
("Of course I am not going to write poems on 
Lifeboats at bidding, nor can L I wonder she 
should Hsk me.'*) 

Such moments have their comic side, as have 
the occasional outcrops of over-earnest high- 
mi ndedness: "called on Tyndall yesterday and 
had a long chat with him almut mind and mat- 
ter etc"; or, to the Secretary of the Tennyson 
Literary Association. “Will the following 
Welsh motto he of any service to you? I have it 
in encaustic tiles on the pavement of in y en- 
trance hull ....*' 

As with Volume One. the editors have filled 
out the Letters with other documents, including 
many extracts from William Allingham's de- 
lightful journal , and have annotated with wit 
and thoroughness. Someone, however, has 
nodded at page-proof stage, and several of the 
footnotes refer us to page 000. 
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extremely rare examples of (his exquisite 
art form, the subject ofa current 
exhibition. Dr Ncrsessian describes 30 
(wh manuscripts, dating from the 10th to 
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A History ofWritlng 
Revised paperback edition 
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tracing the history of the apparatus by 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: 
The Late Chamber Works for 
i Strings 
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volume consuls ofi complete facsimile of 
the autograph mu to the Ur Irish Library 
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burodiktion by Alan Tyson. 

Contents: Three 'Pitisuui 1 String 
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We do not regularly speak of the age of 
Chaucer or Shakes pcarc or Swift or Words- 
worth or Dickens or Woolf or Melville or 
J: lines; none of these names is so radically im- 
printed on the limes when the writer lived ns is 
Johnson's oil the Inter eighteenth century. No 
oilier period of British or American literature 
is so firmly in the grip of one writer as “the age 
of Johnson"; it has become, uniquely, John- 
son's own. 

Commensurate with his possession of (he 
age is our need to possess him and to gain a 
purchase on history. Tile need to interpret and 
to collect Johnson strikes with peculiar vio- 
lence. He is a vocation, an obsession, a cult. 
The priestly function of criticism is at its 
strongest in the worship of Johnson. I think 
“worship" is not the wrong word. Johnson is 
the messenger if not the bearer of divinity; 
Boswell is his assistant prophet, flawed, 
scandalous, necessary. 

At worst, the cull produces some gawky aco- 
lytes and bitter infighting among believers who 
think they sec the true, scriptural figure be- 
neath the layers of commentary. At best, it 
produces a genuine sense of human possibili- 
ties under conditions of stress. As a mytho- 
logical figure, Johnson is part Kierkegaard, 
part Horatio Alger. He combines get-ahead 
entrepreneurship with existential anxiety. 
Hardly surprising, therefore, that he has be- 
come the titular hero of his times; he captures 
the power as well as the crisis of modernity. ■ 

So, in some measure, do his best inter- 
preters. The Harvard University Gazette re- 
cently reported that Walter Jackson Bate had 
given his last lecture in English 140b, The Age 
of Johnson: “Students, faculty members, and 
some former students gave the 70-year-old 
scholar a standing ovation garnished with 
tears.” For thousands of students over four 
decades. Bate became Johnson, keeper of the 
sacred flame, crusty and controversial, gener- 
ous, independent of mind. Bate , says (he arti- 
cle, “considers himsolf to be a product of some 
dull teaching who was saved by the public lib-, 
rary in Richmond, Indiana, his hometown* 1 ,, 
Lichfield and Richmond; Michael Johnson^ 
bookshop and the Richmond public library; 
Johnson and Bate. Countless students, reading 
-Johnson, hear Bate; the voices seem to be the 
same. •' j • 

Others, no doubt, do riot hear Bate but his 
cantankerous antagonist, Donald Greene.; 


slep, and from Kaminski’s manly Roman vir- 
tues of justice, temperance and courage it is 
not far to the boyish virtues of the playing-field 
and the cold shower. Something rather school- 
boyish infects the life of the Club, with its 
assortment of bully boys, good citizens, 
hangers-on and (in North American parlance) 
wimps. In boarding-school, the well-being of 
the whole requires objects of verbal (if not 
physical) abuse; those are the wimps. Without 
them, school life would be a war of all against 
all. With them, hostility finds its direction and 
purpose. The Club could hardly have done 
without Gibbon; or at least Boswell could not 
have done without Gibbon, whose shy “infidel- 
ity" provided the biographer with a whipping- 
boy. ft is among the conventional ironies of 
boarding-school that Gibbon, like others in his 
situation , fully subscribed to the ethic of manli- 
ness - and spent considerable energy, in the 
final volumes of the Decline and Fall, bashing 
the unmanly Byzantines, the decadent residue 
of Rome. 

It is unfair to Kaminski, however, who has 
written a very useful book, to dwell on matters 
at the margin. The Early Career of Samuel 
Johnson is distinguished by its no-nonsense 
dcmythologizing; its knowledgeable place- 
ment of Johnson within the London milieu of 
books, booksellers and journalism; and its 
attentiveness to evidence. The young Johnson ' 
who emerges from its pages is a credible figure 
- and considerably changed from the legend, 
especially in the case of his friendship with 
Snvnge. Kaminski is right that (hose who know 
nothing else about Johnson's early life think 
they know something about his acquaintance 
with Savage. And some who know a good deal 
about Johnson have perpetuated what, on 
Kaminski's account, is only fiction. How many 
of us who teach Johnson to students have not 
yielded to the pathos of Boswell's story: 
Johnson and Savage, poverty-stricken and 
homeless on the streets of London. Not true, 
says Kaminski; Johnson could have gone home 
to Telly in Castle Street, mid neither he nor 
Savage was at the time so poor as Boswell 
claims. As for the letter to Cave that Johnson 
signed “Yours, linpransus ", probably he 
meant that his work, not his poverty (as Bos- 
well supposed), had kept him from dining. 
Kaminski makes this argument, elegant and 
deflationary, in a footnote. That is tactful of 
him. He does not cuff Boswell to promote 
himself. This distinguishes him from some 
other Johnsonians. 

U is Horatio Alger's hero, not the forerun- 
, ner of Freud or Kierkegaard, who preoccupies 
Kaminski and Alvin Keman also. The formula 
of the poor but deserving lad who begins life as 
a newsboy or a bootblack and goes on, after 
huge difficulties, to make a fortune, replicates 
in the capitalist world the pre-capitalist tale of 
the ptcaro, the orphan who survives the war- 
fare of the streets, fn Kaminski's pages and in 
Keman’s Printing Technology, Letters and 
, Samuel Johnson , Johnson is the ptcaro as wri- 
ter jn a world beipg radically altered by new 
technologies of print and production. If the age 
is Johnson's, it is so iri Keman's View because 
Johnson so well understood what the new age 
. required; he was both its creator and its 
grandest creation, 

. Kepmn draws on JEisenstein, Darnton, 
; McLuhan, Febvre and Martin, and others Who 
map the modem intellectual universe around 
the central sun of, the printing press. As an 

intnmvnf ntlrtW tUL Li • : i* . ■« • 


ford, most iberiign of the recent, great Joim- ■ . 
sonians. The Johnsonian landscape is full of , 

» heroic figures. Who will replace giants force 

from before the fiood of scholal^hip thXfias 7 1^2525 

washed river thfi land? . i j '' P U .J s&puid not be. The ipmputei{ “revolution* 

■ Tb0W« Kfmlnaki «em S , not ? H 

least because he nerriiltshlmidf hn J?. American, French ,;and Russian 




Greek , manners; eifji' u 
t ion; he lertfeiial Rorii 
homosexual Greece, 

, J oh nsonia n yj rtue; and i 
! cquRcu! ur ChrislIOJ^w U 
: dominated the boarding 
; promSamuel JoWspc 
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reality that he needed to exist”? 

Or was Johnson's need for order in part 
generated by compulsions of print; was print 
less the solution to the problem than a point of 
its origin? These questions have to do with 
chickens and eggs. Causes and effects inter- 
twine. But just as Romanticism has been said 
to be, despite its claims of transcendence, a 
product of the new industrial hegemony and of 
print in particular, so may Johnsonian human- 
ism. despite its practical bias, be seen as a 
product of nostalgia for an older, better world 
before the invention of mass culture. Did not 
Johnson act out the strain between the pieties 
of Protestant individualism and the realities of 
mass production that print anticipated and rep- 
resented? At times Kernan moves towards this 
conclusion and too fastidiously stops shod. But 
these are matters of nuance. Writing as he does 
with energy and grace, Kernan is a thoughtful 
guide to the world Johnson lived in and helped 
to make. 

What is best about Keman's book is that it is 
up to date but not voguish; he has assimilated 
new scholarship but not been overpowered by 
it. In Paul J. Korshin's collection, Johnson Af- 
ter Two Hundred Years, one sometimes looks 
for something more up to date. Most of the 
fourteen essays deal with specialized topics. 

All but one derive from a commemorative con- 
ference held at Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
the bicentenary of Johnson’s death, and most 
would not have been methodologically but of 
place in New Light on Dr Johnson, published 
almost thirty years ago on the 25flth 
anniversary of Johnson’s birth. This will be 
reason for celebration in some circles, and if 
put to the test, I would have no trouble in 
voting for the solidity that many of these essays 
display in preference to the automatic Mod- 
' speak (I adapt Stefan Collini’s “Prodspeak". 
TLS, April 3, 1987) that erupts on one unchar- 
acteristic occasion; “Johnson's Savage reveals 
and conceals the individualizing tactics 
through which mid eighteenth-century cultural 
discourse institutionalizes the shift from l 
sacred to a secular form of pastoral power." 
And, “because one text (con-)textualizes 
another which (con-)textualizes another in ao 
infinite process of discursive re-encoding, this 
authority can and will be revoked over and 
over again", To those who might protest that 
the actual context (con-text?) reveals scraps of 
meaning here, I would answer, yes, but not 
enough to make the thing go down tolerably. 
Better "Johnson on Friendship", “Samuel 
Johnson and the Writing of History", or "The 
Theory of Language in Johnson's Dictionary 
(to list some essays in the volume) than Mi- 
digested post-modernity. And at their solid 
best , certain essays - Frank Brady on "Johnson 
. as a Public Figure" or Robert Folkenfllk on 
Johnson’s modern biographers - arc very soW 
indeed. 

Lastly, Dr Johnson: Interviews and read#' 
lions, edited by Norman Page, one In a series (a 
very expensive series, if the cost of this volume 
is typical), that has memorialized figures i as 
different as Marx, Trollope and Brendan 
han. Such an undertaking in Johnson’s casecan 
only supplement or correct Boswell, whom ute 
editor sensibly excludes. The collection 
an intermittent, unadorned sense of "Jj 
Johnson - as distinct from Boswell’s prettifo? 
and mythologized version - could be lijra at 
Vvdrst. From the pages of Croker’s edition 
Boswell, Page exhumes notes by o Mr Wick)®' 
spld to be a draper of Lichfield, who descra*- 
walking through his garden with Johnsof- 
... Coming on ah urn that he has placed there « 
memorial to a friend. Wield ris asks Johnson? 
f 4 response, reported as follows: .“'I bateu^ 

1 "they are nothing, they 'mew nothing, 
t tip ideas but ideas of horror - would they ■ 

i • beaten to pieces to pave our streets!"’ 

■ . press lop, no .doubt of Johnson’s horror 

I : but what did poor Wickins think about 

i reaction to his emblem of friendship? 

ii did not always reserve his surliness, as . 

■ Would like to think, for those’ who WC® ® 

I his Intellectual equals than, a Lichfield dwjjj 
i ,- He , was 'hot just .the gruff curmudgeon: * 
i ;:Cpuld he ; truly repellent: In this he does n 
t. i. di^er fromothergreat. tormented NYrit 61 ^' 
i-i Johnson does its hero a doubtful seffjy 
t -when itpnderplays the rough side of hi? nvwg 

\ \;Tne rekLj>oint is not that his bruHshness w 

' Ihpideijtad^ bis, greatness blit that they.. .. . 

j vineJdricabiy.jblhed, r '. 
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The needs and the nerve 
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One art critic discerned in Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
paintings the desire to have a baby. Another 
saw signs of necrophilia. Clement Greenberg 
accused her of thrusting arbitrary meanings on 
to persona] fetishes. Lewis Mumford thought 
her "the poet of womanhood". Judy Chicago 
awarded hei the dubious honour of a vulval 
plate at her feminist megapiece “The Dinner 
Party", and Henry McBride, after much 
thought, declared that she was one of the best 
twentieth-century female American painters. 
It is hardly surprising then thnt Georgia 
O'Keeffe felt that people often misinterpreted 
her work - “they make me seem like some 
strange unearthly sort of creature . . . when 
the truth is that I like beef steak - and I like it 
rare". 

In her biography of this reclusive artist. 
Laurie Lisle skirts around both the meat and 
the unconscious mind, to concentrate on the 
bare threads of O’Keeffe’s character. Lisle is a 


Europe. O’Keeffe ignored Europe, and event- 
ually New York too, preferring “the dirty parts 
of the world ' where she sought the solitude 
and the subject-matter essential to her art. For 
many years, the pair spent their summers in the 
Adirondack mountains at an old farmhouse 
belonging to the Slieglitz clan. There, 
O Kceffe weathered the periodic arrival of va- 
rious combinations of in-laws, and the conse- 
quent battles over onions and garlic, which 
only O’Keeffe enjoyed (the battles and the 
onions). After some years of it, the painter 
began to spend more and more time in New 
Mexico, which more directly fed her art - "half 
your work is done for you”, she would say of 
this bone-laden landscape. Lisle compares 
O'Keeffe’s annual resumption of married life 
in New York to Persephone’s returns to the 
Underworld. During her absences, Stieglitz 
nursed his “jealousy of a place” and formed 
hurtful associations with other women, which 
eventually led to O’Keeffe’s nervous break- 
down. 

Having revisited many of her haunts, Lisle 
graphically recaptures Iter own impressions of 
places that inspired O’Keeffe: “Sometimes 
from the Taos highland she was able to sec a 
half-dozen distant thunderstorms rip the sum- 
mer sky at once.’’ But, given the open tender- 
ness and joie de vivre of the paintings, her 
understanding of O’Keeffe's personal life 
seems vague; there is no attempt to link the life 
with the work. The intriguing possibility of 
O'Keeffe’s bisexuality is never touched on, 
though we learn, among other irrelevancies, 
that Stieglitz and Elizabeth Arden had o com- 
mon interest in horse-racing. Those who prefer 
a zoom lens to a wide-angle should turn to Sue 
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Davidson Lowe’s more inquisitive and witty ing errors, including a disconcerting one which 
biography of Stieglitz (first published in 1983 gives the dimensions of a 4ft x 7ft painting as 
and now reissued in paperback) in which 16ft x 2Nft, thus making it substantially larger 
O'Keeffe is pushed vividly into focus. than the dreadful 24ft x Hft “Sky Above 

After survey ing O’Keeffe 'slung, ferociously Clouds”, her biggest, 
active and successful life. Lisle seems curiously “I hate flowers - 1 paint them because 
undecided about her status as a feminist trail- they’re cheaper than models and they don't 

blazer. She admits that O’Keeffe strongly re- move!” said O’Keeffe in 1954, to deflect yet 

sented the oppression of women, but notes in another bouquet from an admirer. This may 

her a disreputable contempt for women who have been so. but she wns, in fact, incapuble of 

devote their lives to husbands and children. painting moving, breathing creatures, and 

She is troubled by O'Keeffe’s indifference to sought out (he inner life in her subjects through 

the arrival of her doorstep of Gloria Steinc in- stylizations which often ran the risk of n 

(hough the painter was notoriously difficult to deadening sentimentality. Flowers proved to 

get along with, making Christopher Isherwood be the most enduring models for the extrava- 

sit on her roof through a whole thunderstorm gantly optimistic, voluptuous paintings which 

which only she wanted to watch, nnd ulwnys poured forth at the rate of one a day when she 

insisting on supper nt 5 o’clock. O’Keeffe was was working well. The sexuality of these paint- 

rather proud of knowing wlint she wanted in ings is overt. Emblems of ecstasy, her floral 

life, but Lisle secs a negative side to this trait - forms undulate, and their colours throb, 

she describes O’Keeffe's fury when a whole against (lie favoured background of rumpled 

cake which she had admired in a neighbour’s sheets. O'Keeffe’s fans, like diligent dentists, 

house was not given to her, and an uccasion on are quick to find cavities, yet in her six “Jack in 

which she stoic a black stone from a friend’s the Pulpits", the flower is progressively pared 

coffee table. But Lisle does not properly con- down to its phallic essence, 
sidcr the connections between O’Keeffe’s ob- O’Keeffe appreciated exhibitions of Iter 
st re porousness, and the needs, and nerve, uf work mainly because they allowed her to see 

her art (she painted that stone). O'Keeffe’s In rgc numbers of her pictures together nil at the 

bravery lay in her determination to paint, not same time. Nicholas Cnllnwny's heady display 

in her attendance rate at National Orgunizn- of a hundred of her flower paintings similarly 

tion of Women meetings. conveys an overwhelming sense of O'Keeffe's 

Lisle's hook contains other, more minor, preoccupations, her weaknesses and her gifts, 

faults. Her chronological snakes and ladders while the high quality or the reproductions pre- 

are often clumsy and unwarranted - it is 1924 serves the texture nnd essential subtlety of her 

before Lisle mentions the death of O'Keeffe's work. One Hundred Flowers is an intimate 

fat her in 19 18; an event worthy of note since he testimony to a private artist, and should 

had been the primary attachment of the pain- prohnbly be kept under the couch must of the 

ter's childhood. I also counted forty-six print- time. 


sure if rather plodding guide, giving us the 
facts, from O'Keeffe's earliest memory to her 
final court cases. But she met the artist only 
once, and fails to quite rise to her 1976 chal- 
lenge to biographers: “Where I whs born and 
where and how I have lived is unimportant. It is 
whal I have done with where I have been that 
should be of Interest." Lisle’s reports of the 
paintings are brief and rarely to the point (only 
three are reproduced In her book, two of them 
blocked by the painter in the foreground): she 
seems more involved with the theme of the 
artist as a model of self-assertion. 

In 1^16, at the age of twenty-seven, 
O'Keeffe had one of her enviably frequent 
revelatory moments, when she decided that 
whatever restrictions the rest of life might en- 
tail, she would at least paint what she wanted to 
paint. The experimental pictures she produced 
in the following weeks are among her best, and 
contained the germ of all her subsequent work: 
the use of heightened colour and abstraction to 
form pictorial equivalents of sensual responses 
to the world. O'Keeffe rolled up these draw- 
ings and sent them to a friend in New York who 
in turn considered them remarkable enough to 
k shown to Alfred Stieglitz, the dynamic 
photographer whose gallery, 291, hod long 
the campaign headquarters of the Amer- 
ican avant-garde. 

Stieglitz -is supposed to. have seen in 
O'Keeffe’s pictures “at last a woman on pap- 
er, *i a nd so their artistic partnership began. As 
n? heir lover, Stieglitz was to become 
O’Keeffe's powerful advocate in the art-world, 
while she became' his enigmatic subject for a 
series of his obsessional photographs. When 
OlCeeffe’s sexually charged paintings were 
wown under Stieglitz's auspices, they tob 
catised a stir, much to her dismay. Usually ill 
before, during, and after her shows, O’Keeffe 
” ev ?. r e, )jpyed exhibiting her wOHt. or hearing 
^ visual, qualities put into words. The criti- 
cisms made of her were, 1 in fact,; laughably 
contradictory; flowers were top traditionally 
feminine -to be wprtli painting, while man- 
jnade, Manhattan could, only be depicted by 
-'When I entered the art world, the men 
weren tyeryhappyaboiit it.You Weren’t sup- 
poaed to paint yOllow pictures, and you weren’t 
supposed to . paint pink pictures”, she wrote 
wth tyjjiQpjfy offhand irony y But she withstood 
. srarfiness, and ploughed on with Her flowers, 
skyscrapers and bones despite dven Stieglitz's 
.objections;; ^ 

'.^Pospite the, mutual respect they offered each 
O’^’/^e.^ .were strains in the Stieglitz- 
pJvWffe relationship'. He, a gregarious intel- 
l ’ ^rifeted tp New York and the talk pf 
■ HK-malc-jjrfj dtbhies^'had formed hisridek ln ; 

, = V . .Lj;i;pi <!«ji.)<6>i-'>< 


The shadows and the substance 


Robert Snell 

CECILY LANGDALE 

Gwen John: With a catalogue raisonnl of the 
paintings and a selection of drawings 
251pp. Yale University Press. £29.95. 
0300638682 

Writing a new biography of Gwen John and 
compiling the John catalogue raisonnt cannot 
have been easy tasks. There are tremendous 
difficulties of dating; John frequently repeated 
the same composition over and over again with 
only minor variations, both in painting and in 
drawing; the drawings seldom seem to stand in 
any specific relationship to the paintings. Ceci- 
ly Langdaie has negotiated these difficulties 
admirably; her main text, meanwhile, alter- 
nates chapters of biography with detailed dis- 
cussion of the corresponding work, most of this 
discussion handled with considerable visual 
sensitivity. Some tenacious myths are ex- 
ploded for good: Gwen John worked in rather 
less isolation from her peers and from the Pari- 
sian art world than has been supposed, and a 
significant part of her output was exhibited, 
discussed and purchased during her lifetime. 
To this extent, Langdaie has written a model 
monograph and. catalogue; but like other 
books of its well-established kind, it suffers 
from an excess of art-historical tact, reticence 
and self-containment. • 

The context which LRngdale provides fo '_ he ^ 
story takes the familiar form of art-historical 
source-finding, the noting of influences and an 
analysis of formative artistic experiences (the 
Slade and Whistler, arid Augustus of course). 
But there is insufficient acknowledgement or 
discussion o( more widely apprehended cultu- 
ral moments through which Gwen John lived, 
and no attempt to deal with the fascinating 
biographical and historical problem of how we 
might find the terms to help us (oente Uer and 
the work she did within such moments. Wha 
was the Anglo-french network of support 

which enabled her to carry, on working in the 

•first place? We; Indirectly glean, something 
abouUhis, but learn little about h6w it was 
constituTed, economically and socially. How 
might Given John’s later practice arid subse- 
quent deception be related tp the posl-First 

World War "rappel & 1‘orpre’ , heard by in- 
fluential members.of the Parisian and "denia- 
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■* Black Cat on Blue and Pink " by Gwen Jofui is reproduced from Cecily Langdaie’s book , reviewed here. The . 
picture's subject b probably the same black cat depleted In "Girl with Cat" and "Girl in a Blue Apron with a Cor 
on her Lap” as well as in several other of John's paintings of the late 1 9IOs to eafty 1920s. 


known? Since Langdaie has established the 
extent to which John’s isolation from other 
artists arid a public is a myth, she could surely 
have discussed the artist in terms of wider his- 
torical patterns and of “structures of feeling" 
tod. ; 

Perhaps the truth is that we want our Gwen 
Jbhii self-contained, and that the format of the 
art-historical monograph provides us with the 
perfect alibi for this. In 1901, she wrote: 

To me the writing of a letter is a very important 
event! I try to write who! I mean exactly. It is the only 
chance I hove Tor in talking shyness & liipldity distort 
the very menniiigof my Words in people's cars. That I 
think is one reason why I am sucli a Waif. . . . People 
are like shadows to me & 1 am like a shadow 

We arc touched, but move on, and may there- 
by be missing the point of this pitiful statement. 
The irony is that Gwen John is now in danger of 
being hallowed and Sanctified out of existence, 
riot only as a member of a culture but also, once 
again, aij an individual. 

But her life's work should surely bri seen as 
;i i i,’ -j .ha'lYi ',‘i |fl/i'V t r'itii? f.fC-ii 


an effort to gjve substance to these shadows - 
an effort which constantly needed to be re- 
newed, hence the compulsive repetition and 
reworking of her paintings. She was. 1 think, a 
woman desperately trying to stay in touch r 
passionately drawn to (and by) Rodin, that 
nlost tactile of modern artists - but nt the sainy 
time having to maintain her guard, not to dis- 
close too much. The characteristic late John 
pose - upright posture, hands folded inwards, . 
apprehensive look -may or may not be a direct 

■ expression of this, state; such 1 speculation in 
iiself raises important questions about. the ini- 
ter-relationships between individual and inter- 
personal psychology, nnd cultu ral forms. What 
about the possible functions, in this context, of 
those veils and skeins of paint- in her later, 
spatially shallow canvases? It is worth recalling 
too thnt Gwcrt John finqlly gave up painting; 
her Inst refuge was in the Catholic Church, not 
In her work (in : which art historians under- 
standably tend to make their own, rather dif- 
ferent investments) nt ail. .7 ■ ; ; , - v 

. tic i- : i- s\i: \j£ 1 -i itv » . 
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Attracting an audience 


Peter Kemp 


KATHl.Kf-.N IYNAN luilld 

The Lire uf Kenneth Tyium slrcw 

4fi7pp. Wciileiifckl ;urI NicolMiii. £U».‘W. with 

02V77WW2X am hi 

launc 

When Kenneth Tynan was fourteen, lie puh- woul 

fished an an tele in his school magazine entitled Ox 

“Insignificance". In it, lie shook his head over more 
“the undistinguished person, the person . . . arty | 
whose presence is not immediately noted", their 
observing “As I watch t he useless lives of these suit a 

people, so foolish, so wasted and so ordinary. I lised 
become afraid, and liy desperately to forget lions 
them." As Kathleen Tynan's rivet i ugly inform- son / 

alive biography lets you sec. these responses plete 
never left him: for the next four decades, till lie mid a 
died ut fifty -three, he was irresistibly impel let I ‘This 

towards celebrity ami notoriety. spurrt 

Ordinariness irked Tynun from his earliest cluinu 
years. Though there was in fact an extr.iurdin- too, tl 
ary element concealed in his Edghaslon hack- vatc i 
ground - his fat her, not married in his mother, quota 

hud a wife and oilier children elsewhere - the niarrii 
young Kenneth considered it u conformist, phi- make 
list me milieu, among whose sensible Maples firm o 
furniture mid oil -paintings of browsing cows lie rows, 

was un exotic misfit. Rapidly, lie beat an com pi 
escape route to the more dazzling world of the Kal 
theatre and cinema. By the age of sixteen - “9 appea 
April: Went to the Theatre Royal to see Stan- done 
Icy Lupinn'.s Fleet's I. it Up. It was jolly good" - dossic 

he was already responding as a reviewer in both l 
embryo. Nor - typically - was he content with with il 
watching others perform: lie craved to join in teeliiij 
the act. Ilis characteristic double urge -to be in her pr 

un audience and to attract one - evolved early. film al 
Ostentatiously affronting Edgbuston's habits, regret l 

he attended a rugby match in :i lady's raincout us a di 
am! plus-fours. Opportunities for flaunting his dard s 

Pragmatic despot 


artistic credentials were histrionically seized: 
hearing someone mention Ibsen in the local 
Kunlun lull, lie knelt and kissed the man's 
hand. Birmingham's bohemian, he vainly 
strove to endow his unpromising environment 
with style and smartness: one particularly 
ambitious blit, alas, abortive project was to 
launch a periodical called the Midlander which 
would rival the New Yorker's sophistication. 

Oxford, when Tynan arrived there, proved 
more propitious to preening. Entranced by its 
arty poseurs of the 19211s. he sought to revive 
their ways, (inkl satin shirts, a purple doeskin 
suit and a cloak with a blood -red lining adver- 
tised his aversion to drabness. Stage produc- 
tions he undertook - such as a version of Sam- 
son A# on is it's as an “Asiatic pageant" com- 
plete with Balinese gongs, Tunisian cymbals 
and a chain-gang - pul a premium on display. 
“This, sad age needs to be dazzled, shaped and 
spurred by the spectacle of heroism", he pro- 
claimed. The desire to be outrageous ensured, 
loo, that Tynan assiduously publicized flis pri- 
vate affairs. Mis sex-life was stagy. Reports 
quoted here from those who observed his first 
m»rriiigc-to Elaine Dundy -at close quarters 
make it sound like an amateur touring produc- 
tion of Who's Afraid rtf Virginia Woolf?: all 
rows, alcohol, infidelities and conversational 
competitiveness. 

Kathleen Tynan - who. as his second wife, 
appears on the scene comparatively late - has 
done an exemplary job in assembling a vast 
dossier of information about her husband's life 
both before and after she met him. Reading it, 
with its expertise at unearthing clues and de- 
tecting motives, you're reminded that one of 
her previous works was the screenplay for a 
film about Agatha Christie. There is. though, a 
regrettable omission. While Tynan's progress 
us a drama reviewer - from the Evening Stan- 
dard via the Observer to the New Yorker - is 


Alexander Walker 

ANDREW SINCLAIR 
Spiegel: The man behind the pictures 
162pp. Wcidcnfcld andNicnlson. £14.95. 
0297792 ms 


"How can you expect a leopard to change its 
stripes?" Sam Spiegel once asked, when de- 
tected in a habitual bil of chicanery. The quip 
seems more characteristic of Sam Goidwyn, 
and as Andrew Sinclair shows in his well- 
< researched biography of die film-producer, 
Spiegel could change stripes, spots or anything 
else if it was to his advantage. He changed his 
name, for instance, to “S. P. Eagle" for quite a 
longtime in the 1940s. His explanation for this 
varied: his new game was less Semitic . it 
sounded less German'in war-time. M l am S. P. 
Eechlcss", said Billy Wilder, who correctly 
guessed (hat Spiegel hadn't been paying his 
taxes regularly and pceded a little working 
pseuctonymily. 

Spiegel changed countries, too, with some 
frequency though 1 not] always for shameful 
reasons. Bom in 1901 i a Polish Jew, he had 
established himself precarinuslyin films in 
Berlin When his barber, a member of the SS, 

; tipped him off about Hitler's intentions to- 
\vart}s hls r«ce. Spiegel left immediately fof 
Vienna - as he later remarked, “These are the 
aixfocfois of history typt prevent you becoming 
.-a 'lampshade.* Other’ departures were less 
voluntary. -He \v 4 s dc ported from America, 
Rtilain anil even front Mexico after imprison- 
ment. ty each 'country' lot, respectively; fraud, 
forgery .aqd embezzlement. But. stealing 
money .ypa ^ atld is' t less;icprchon«bk> In 
Hnilywood lhari loslii^ it. 11 tough it was not' 
always mopeytbat SpiCgcl' appropriated; for 
his first American fl lihi Te for of Manhattan* he 
used six pfoutiy. six .Hungarian playwrights, 
knowing that fit Wuldrtot be sued tinrij '-flub' 
Second Wurkf VV^ ended, iftlwn. Other 
men's vreaknessw w$e ; 8 hyayi S*thV opraih 
tunitics. He employ^W(ick-list,ed writere.mil 
this wus mainly iKxritifo ibey wOuld wOrV for 
next 10 nothing. No cans* 1 ha (might foforwfo 
wilh business go* hfc support: \vh(jn Brando 
briefly jibbed al starring in On the Waterfront 
because Elia Kazan and others involved in its 


production had “named names" to the House 
Un- American Activities Sub-committee, Sam 
said, "Professional is one thing, politics is 
another. Separate them." Sinclair calls him a 
megalomaniac, and this is undoubtedly true, 
though he was even more of a monomaniac: 
films and films alone mattered to him. When 
Robert Bolt refused to apologize to a judge 
and preferred to go to prison for a month 
rather than to disown the anti-nuclear stance 
that had landed him in court in the middle of 
scripting Lawrence of Arabia, Spiegel’s re- 
morseless haranguing forced him to reconsider 
- "He (was) more successful than King Henry 
YIH with Sir Thomas More”, 'writes Sinclair. 
"He . . . changed his writer’s sense of convic- 
tion without having him executed.” . 

Through crisp anecdotes and shrewd analy- 
sis Sinclair demonstrates how Spiegel thrived 
in Hollywood in the period between the end of 
the big-studio cartel and the rise of the big- 
agency packager- As an independent produ- 
cer, he invested years, as Well as thousands of 
dollars, in achieving exactly the right combina- 
tion of stars, writers and di rectors for his most 
successful films. As long as audience tastes 
were for narrative films such as The African 
Queen or The Bridge Oh the River, Kwai or 
fjtwrence of Arabia , his' touch was sure arid, 
lucrative. Hi$ despotism drove directors like 
Dnvid Lean and John Huston to produce their 
best work: and he retained half of; the profits 
from it. ■ ■ ■' 

But his touch faltered when sexual explicit- 
ness and escalating violence brought, new 
fashions into films and younger audiences into 
cinemas; Ms authority, too, Was diminished 
when directors began to be their. dwp produc- 
ers. . ; Hje. : tried eoritempqrdcy ; drama . 0ie ' 
Chare), youth-market comedy (Tfc Happen- 
ing) and. ”New Wave” subjects (The $wirn- 
nfor); aUftoppad and even Nicholas aridAldJt- 
ttndra began, icf seem ’dated, Hjs final film ,’ a 
version qf Harold PJrilec’sfleriqyd/ made with 
S3 mUlfott qf; his own money - that ce^ainly 
Was.p chjjrigt T ^as^qd .but dfonot rerifoieiy 
look orTw^liK£ aSp[fcgel filnii Hq died on Nriy 

i htp.hii bath I*p.ler. 

jm fnjthe muse, waiuygedtyy adottqr t d give , 
him (be kKs of , Ilf?, but dcrpurrdd f^nUoirtg 
the 

: ? 1 would not kiss .^jV; * 


meticulously trucked, the bonk gives only h 
faint sense of his quality as a critic. As his work 
is now out of print, this is a pity. For what 
makes him worth writing about is his ability, in 
his finest pieces, memorably to record produc- 
tions and performances, and to capture style - 
nf acting and of authors (some of his funniest 
and shrewdest reviews are pastiche: of Greene, 
Beckett. Rattigan, Thornton Wilder). An afi- 
cionado of externals, he excelled at observing 
mannerisms. And as a result of this, through- 
out the 1950s, he produced some of our most 
graphic and entertaining commentary upon 
theatre. 

Why the buoyant, biting, baiting pieces he 
achieved a( this time petered out into the star- 
struck soppiness and tawdry attitudinizings of 
his later years is something the book allows you 
to deduce for yourself. One hint is audible in a 
quotation from Tynan about his view of critics: 
“what counts is not their opinion, but the art 
with which it is expressed”. Backing this up is a 
later passage in which he differentiates be- 
tween the National Theatre under his guidance 
and the Royal Shakespeare Company under 
Peter Hall. Where the former ("Cavalier”) sets 
store by “flamboyance” and “showmanship”, 
the latter (“Roundhead”) concerns itself with 
intellectual rigour and analysis. The dearth of 
those last qualities in his criticism is one of the 
reasons why - especially in his longer essays -it 
increasingly fell apart. More creditably, it suf- 
fered loo, this book makes clear, because of his 
commitment to establishing the National 
Theatre. Recalling the high proportion of first- 
rate productions - and the “scholarly and ele- 
gant” programmes Tynan commissioned to 
accompany them - that distinguished its open- 
ing phase, Kathleen Tynan reminds you how 
much theatre-goers in the later 1960s and early 
1970s had to thank him for. 

But there were less productive leechings on 
his time and energy. Two fraught marriages 
and numerous extra-marital flings took their 
loll. Frequently, the book invites you to in- 
spect the prominent role played by Tynan’s 
erotic enthusiasms. Between his sexual and 
critical bents, it seems, there could be bizarre 
affinities. A huge mirror let him watch his per- 
formances in bed. Costume was another fad: 


he would enlarge upon his taste for wearing 
women's underwear to fellow-guests at dinner-' 
parties. His keenest leaning, it appears, was 
towards "soft flagellation". As n schoolboy, he 
singled out an actress for praise in his diary 
“because she cun take a spanking better than 
any other woman on the screen”. Later, this 
engrossment burgeoned. Both his wives were 
disconcerted to find lie had a cache of photo- 
graphs depicting schoolgirls being spanked. He 
lustily wielded hair-brushes, you gather, sub- 
scribed to Spanking Times , and had a long- 
term liaison with a woman who shared his fas- 
cination with unusual garments and “humilia- 
tion" scenarios. Eager, as always, to go public 
about his private excitements, lie used Okl 
Calcutta! to parade some of his kinks. He 
hoped to make a film about “strict governes- 
ses’’ with Roman Polanski. 

In view of the stinging handiwork Tynan was 
capable of as a critic, a penchant for chastise- 
ment might be thought not inappropriate. 
Linked to it was a punishingly self-destructive 
course of life. Heavy smoking seems to have 
hastened his premature and painful death from 
emphysema. Reproduced in the book is a 
merciless dissection of the way he had stifled 
his talent - mockingly penned by him in the 
form of a report on a defunct form of life, 
“Tynanosnurus": “The cerebral hemispheres 
though relatively huge, were filled with rust", 
“the Tynanosaur had fallen into such general 
atrophy and disuse that, by a process of 
accelerated natural selection, his brains had 
been eliminated altogether . . .we have here 3 
creature which, long before physical death 
overtook it, had already become partially ex- 
tinct". What brought about this obsolescence, 
this book suggests, was - paradoxically enough 
-an eternally adolescent streak in Tynan. Cap- 
able as a critic of paying brilliantly illuminating 
attention lo performance, he became more and 
more enslaved to his need to draw attention by 
performance. Exhibitionistic squanderings of 
his talent in limp enterprises like Oh! Calcutta! 
dominated his later years. Asa result, The Life 
of Kenneth Tynan, for all its vitality, unfolds* 
dispiriting story: that of a man who, for a 
decade or so, was genuinely distinguished, 
then settled for being merely conspicuous. 


Clowning around with Mao 


Luca Fontana 

DARIO FO- 

Manuale mlhlmo dell ’atlore 
374pp. Topno: Einaudi, L18.000. 

Dario Fp is a marvellous clown with too many 
ambitions. His best role - that of the actor in 
action - is unfortunately hot featured in Manu- 
al minima dell’attore. Instead, Fo appears in 
the, guises of sage, historian, social critic, re- 
volutionary and chronicler of the universe. His 
“basic handbook for the actor" is a rather dif- 
fuse collection of lectures, seminars and work- 
shops, rpcort|ed on tape and minimally edited 
(which allow for much repetition); enriched 
with a useful glossary of Italian stage slang, and 
a portentous bibliography the aim of Which, as 
Fo admits in an appended note, is simply to 
impress the reader.. . 

A |Ive workshop with DariqFocanbe useful 
‘ training for a young actor and a treat for an 
. audience; his torrential eloquence is accpmpa- 
*8*4 by rapid,; fluent gestures that involve ev- 
:. Cry musdc and limb; extemporized demonstra- 
UOns immediately . link wpfds and actions. 
Withput doubt there is much that Fo banfoach. 
. ^witness his' detailed observations pri : the 'use 
pf Ihejhask, on mime.on lags'. But without the 
. yktjfdj performance i here replaced by stage 
djt^ipns and descriptions 'e there; remairis 
orily his templing account; qf ihi genesis? of the 




as a stand-up comedian in the teatro di rivisU, 
or la rivlsla - a peculiarly Italian kind of rev« 
which no longer exists - part music-hall and 
part musical, with danced, sung, spoken 
routines and a grand finale. His humour was 
from the outset outrageously zany, bordering 
on the absurdity of Dada and always height- 
ened by his extraordinary talent for mimicry- 
In the early 1960s, there was in Italy a reaction 
against the weary and mannered nnturalwn 
that dominated the classical stage. Acton mo 
directors looked for inspiration to those forms 
of pre-bourgeois" popular theatre which s® 
existed, particulary in dialect plays, expeewly 
the Neapolitan theatre of Eduardo de Filipp 0 - 
but also less noble genres such as the avatapd- 
tacolo, the burlesque shows which used to 
performed in dnemas before the comment 
ment of the film, and la rivlsta. 

■ -Thanks to his wife, Franca Rame, who w 
bbrn into a dynasty of itinerant actors wni® 
|iad performed In barns and public squa 
since the sixteenth century, Fo had access t 
treasury of popular theatre technique 
trickery: This he was able to put to good u« 
a' series of frantic farces with a biting; ^ inC r 
edge; these were wildly successful, inc«g" 
their ararchfal Content drew on him 
jwanted attentions of successive ItaliaH 8 oV ^ 
merits, at their most cpnsorioQs. . 
events of 1968, he saw an opportunity fo use . 
kind of theatre as a political weapon, 
theatre group, La Contitne, Maoist In. n 0 ^ 
?nd ambition, from the outset drew h 
wholly uncritical audiences. Hammering 
the principles Of his new-found ideology./^ 

.Steriforian the stage _ 

ydry^ little room for drama, irony or fu Jj 
. day\'Dario Fo thinks of himself as a 
'Frorice ; his pronouncements are sire r 
-'accepted' as front a woHd authority, n® 

.. ii. . • . . . . liocin IU> 
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. -foairis, ! hough, a down whose gdnlus Kes.fo ■ 

■jijCapddfyWpreseht his pidhtand-up rduhnes 

-the Maojdt equivalent of a medieval my 8 

play. • • • 
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Awfully funny 

P. J. Enright 

Humour comes in many forms, some of them 
funny. Humorous books come in nil shapes and 
sizes. Some are unnaturally small, which is 
(unny. Others are unnaturally large, which is 
funny too, but sometimes inconvenient. Some 
have pictures inside, others have words, still 
others have both. Sometimes these are funny 
in one way or another, but not always. Some of 
the books are written by people you used to 
think were funny but not nuthors and who now 
turn out to be authors but not funny. And 
probably vice versa too. 

Let's start with the actors. Maureen Lipman 
rattles on through (hick and thin, hype and 
hyperbole, splendours and miseries, never 
blue for long, though at times “blue". In her 
garden, hoses are snakes in the grass - she 
would like to circumcise them en masse without 
a blessing. A dentist once told her. when she 
fainted during an injection, that she was aller- 
gic to adrenalin - "Allergic to what l spend my 
entire life summoning up!” Some of these 
Songs of Self-Praise (expression borrowed 
from Frederic Raphael) would be quite amus- 
ing if delivered in her own person and voice. As 
it is, Robert Musil offers an easier read. 

Derek Nimmo is more restrained, more 
gentlemanly, or would-be gentlemanly. When 
he came across the late Lord Arran’s remark, 
that if you saw somebody driving a Rolls- 
Royce you knew he wasn't a gentleman unless 
he was the chauffeur, he gave up driving his 
Rolls and hired a chauffeur. Anyone research- 
ing on the intricacies of class will find heaps of 
raw material here. At the new police head- 
quarters in East Grinstead, lavatories intended 
for use by magistrates were designated Ladies 
and Gentlemen, those for the general public 
were Men and Women, while the staff were 
directed to those marked Male and Female. 
The last word comes from Barbara Cartland: 
asked in a radio interview whether she thought 
traditional class barriers in Britain had broken 
down, she replied; "Of course they have, or I 
wouldn’t be sitting here talking to someone 
like you." 

Alice Thomas Ellis is not an actor. Things do 
happen in her vicinity, but without the uproar 
surrounding M. Lipman. If a large Persian cat 
is occupying the bathroom basin, it’s hard to 
clean your teeth: “Can you imagine spitting 
round a cat?" Colorado beetles are found in a . 
bedroom; seems a funny place to keep pota- 
toes, but this is patently a cultivated house- 
hold: "Someone” may talk to himself while 
shaving, but he does it in Ancient Greek. Like 
the rest oF us, she has broken her nails trying to 
open plastic food-bags, and she notes that 
child-proof medicine bottles ore proof against 
everybody except children: they know about 
pwzle-solving. She thinks this ferocious 
'vrapping-up is a substitute for chnstity. 

How very different from the home life of the 
Filth-Packets, even though Mr FP too is some- 
ihing in publishing. The FPs live in happy 
“pper-class squalor, among discarded Elasto- 
plasls, decaying food, unwashed underclothes, 
toil parings, hair in the plug-holes, semen- 
gained sheets. According to the author, Alex- 
andraf Artley,. the FPs have become a blt of a 
toll (throw that smelly cult out!) and the term 
has entered the language (brush it off at once!) 
Concerning disgusts there is no disputing. But. 

! “ you need an emetic after Christmas lunch, 

1 may do the trick. . . 

Easier on the brain -that part of It employed 
■ ln read lrig such books -r are cartoons haying a 
thenfo. So now for some small bowls of - 
™*ch. Spaced Out mixes little green men with 
ftol rockets, and plays variations on ancient. 
“Jemes. ( 'I am Igsprx from the planet Thynog- 
, £ k , e Jfo. fo your tpileti’; another visitor asks to . 
: to taken to a film producer. A creature from 
outer space has ■ trashed : in the desert and ■ 
\ !^ W J S along moani rig “Ammonial Aramonlal”. 

I where one little fellow with antennae 

-E 5 n « from hjs head says to another, as 
I -k X^barkfromtheir flying saucer, 'Tins 

roe bU l Ukd best - flaunting their rabies 
S’ ' intfoteprehensible until you remem- 
^thatiiwwacfojra^flauntirig? means “flout- 
lanit* vv* is the time-traveller who 

Eden just as Adam is about tp bite into 
• ftp 4 : ; , ^ or heaven > ssakel No I No I Noil" Or . 
Fb ^‘ ar tians W.hp;rise: to .their funny, fee t. as 
explodes arid cry ” Author! Author!” , 

■ . -.i- 

\ - M -1 • ... ■••• • , •• 

■.> —-.j. r— • • x.. 


In Dead Funny, depictions of heaven out- 
number those of the other place by about four 
to one, and Peter Barnes wonders whether this 
reflects the saintly demeanour of cartoonists or 
the magazine’s desire to keep on the right side 
of its large clerical readership. No, it’s simply 
that heaven is better for joking about because 
we don’t believe in it. All the public telephones 
work there; there’s no giving or taking in mar- 
riage; you can choose between smoking and 
non-smoking zones (unlike the other place). A 
new arrival asks St Peter the way to the execu- 
tive washroom; and a Mr Hoskins is informed: 
“You’re being reincarnated as a nUyfly- have 
a nice day." Nicest of all is-oh hell, where is it? 
Why can’t the publishers spare a thought for 
the wretched reviewer and number the pages? 
- is a shot of Jesus raising Lazarus, with a 
warning board held up: “THIS MIRACLE 
MAY UPSET VIEWERS OF A NERVOUS 
DISPOSITION.” 


From the same newspaper, Bryan McAllis- 
ter's Look, No Feet! is more judicious, and 
more persuasive in its relation to current 
events - the miners’ strike, (he Falklands. 
Chernobyl, Green ha in Common, the West- 
land affair, the teachers' dispute (at school: "In 
our history lesson today we shall trace the ori- 
gins of the teachers’ strike’’). 7 he Liberal 
Assembly has decided how to share out the 
seats: “All those within a one hundred and fifty 
mile radius of a Cruise missile base will have 
SDP candidates and the Liberals will have the 
rest." A small hoy asks his father why there is 
only one Monopolies Commission; and a 
Shepherd tells n King that there was indeed a 
mysterious star in the East, "but President 
Reagan blew it out of the sky". 

Do jokes come mostly from the left while 
most votes go to the right? ideological ly Pure 
Posy is ambiguous, its contents taken some 
from the Guardian, some from The Sunday 
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Perh&ps your coat is yonz. 
because yov'v*. dttafajy left) 
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Reproduced from Wishful Thinking by David Sipress (96pp. Columbus. 0.9$. 0862873681 ) 


In Party Pieces what is generally missing is 
the. party spirit: "We adore your parties, dar- 
ling - no worry about drunken driving after- 
wards”, and a grande dame tells a grand butler, 
“Better start watering the booze, Hawkins.” 
Conversation has dried up too. “Of course I 
remember you - you’re the boy whose name I 
always forget"; and "How fascinating! Tell me 
some of the words you process.” Crooked 
Smiles can boast two good jokes. A man reck- 
ons he’s a political prisoner since he was caught 
breaking into the local Conservative club; and 
outside a Los Angeles police station one detec- 
tive says to another, “I make it out to be one of 
those old-fashioned crimes. It’s got a motive.” 
Otherwise the collection lacks sparkle. Crime 
isn’t much more laughable than hell. 

IF. . . Bounces Back comes from the Guar- 
dian. If, as he surely does, Steve Bell wants to 
imply a truth, goodness or rightness, then some 
beouty is essential in the expression of it. 
Perhaps that's going too far- but at least not so 
much ugliness. In both words and pictures 
these strips are as nasty as the subjects they 
attack, 

Maureen Lipman. Something To Fail Back On. 
192pp. Robson. £8.95. 0 86051 450 1. 

Derek Ninuno. Not In Front of the Servants. 171pp. 
Robson. £8.95. 0 8605.1 *H6 3. 

Alice Thomas E1IU. More Home Life. 1 58pp. Duck- 
worth. £9.95. 0 7156 2188 2. 

Alexandra Artley, Hoorah for the Filth-Packets! 
80pp. Methuen. £4.95. 0 413 51630 X. 

William flewison (Editor). Spaced Out: Punch 
among the galaxies. 0 246 13239 6. 

Peter Barnes (Editor). Dead Funny: Pwich among 
the angels. 0 246 13241 8. 

WiUtem Hewison (Editor). Party Pieces: Punch enter- 
/ains.O 246 I324J 4. 

WitUant Hewison (Editor). Crooked Smiles: Punch 
on vrtfcrifir. 0 246 13242 6. . . 

Grafton. Paperback, £2.95 each. 

Slave Bell. IF. Bounces Back. 160pp. Methuen. . 
£3.95. 0 413 15890 X. 

Bryan McAllister. Look, No Feed 95pp. Gollancz. 
Paperback. £2.95. 0 575 041 84 6. 

PoaySlijtmonds. Pure Posy. Cape.i7.95. 0224 024 85 
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Austin Garland, Heath and Woodcock. 7Vie Specta- 

Book., 112pp. Deutsd.. n.95 (paper- 

back, £^.95). 0 233 98161 6. 

Willtahi Ruahton (Editor ).. Spy Thatcher: The fiot. 


Times, some from Harper's Magazine. A Mod- 
em Alphabet begins with AIDS (and iceberg), 
proceeds through MI6, OAP, PLO and YTS, 
and ends, not before time, with Zzz. An fond 
it’s wrong to send your child lo a private 
school, but “Why should wc make them suffer 
for our principles?" Wendy Weber has the de- 
cent answer: a private tutor for her daughter, 
and if she does pay him, it’s purely because he’s 
a graduate who hasn't yet found a proper job. 
Posy Simmonds’s animals are the most disturb- 
ing elements here; a beautiful leg of lamb (“it 
costaleg. . .and an arm") sings “de leg bone’s 
connected tode hip bone. . .".casting a gloom 
over the dinner-table, and in the Toy Deport- 
ment a disgruntled teddy bear is heard to say 
"Get stuffed". 

At times The Spectator Cartoon Book is 
clearly of the right. Eve asks the Serpent to 
swear that the apple isn't South African - 
Bryan McAllister touched on the post- 
Chernobyl embarrassment: the only safe fruit 
and veg came from South Africa - and the 
headline “Kinnock phone tapped” provokes 
the comment, “It must be nice for him to know 

lected ravings of a senior M 15 officer. 128pp. Michael 
Joseph. £6.95. I 85145 260 5. 

Spike MUligan. The Looney: An Irish fantasy. 198pp. 
Michael Joseph. £9.95. 0 7181 2870 2. 

Richard Ingrams and John Wells. Mud In Your Eye!: 
Further letters of Denis Thatcher. 80pp. Private Eye/ 
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128pp. Robson. £7.50. II 86051 457 9. 

Philip Norman.’ Were* of Hate: A treasury 6f invcc- 
ilve and abuse. 72pp. ElmTrce. £6.95.0241 12407 7. 

Andrew Borrow; The Great Book of Small Talk. 

) 12pp. Fourth Estate. £4.95. 0 947795 2 2 7. " 
George Dauglrd. Pretty Personal. 16t)pp. Sphere. 
£2.50.0 7474 0032 6. 

Alan Corea. Bln Ends. 167pp. Robson. £7.95 
(paperback, £2.50). 0 8605 i 465 X. 

E, O. Parrott (Editor). How to Become. Absurdly 
WeH-fii formed About the Famous and Infamous. 
221pp. Viking. £9.95. 0 670 81441 5. 

Cynlhin Payne. Entertaining at Home; 101 party hints 
from Britain's most popular hostess. 88pp. Penguin. 
£3.95. 0 14 (110618 9. 
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144pp. Wopdbrldge: Boydcll. £9.95. 0 85115 481 6. 

Sol Gordon. Seduction Lines. 176pp. Buffalo, NY; 
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that someone was listening to him." Bill even- 
handed ness is the rule. Of another headline, 
“Reagan sleeps well'', someone remarks, "I 
expect he listens to his own speeches'’, and on 
Guy Fawkes Day a mother explains to her 
small son: “fie failed tci blow up Farli ament, .so 
every year he’s burned in effigy.” In un amus- 
ing bestiary , a rabbit is “at a loss for a simile to 
describe the way we bleed", and one sheep 
says to another, “The way I see it we lost Bo 
Peep.” 

Cartoons arc miracles of concision by com- 
parison with the two novels here. The title of 
William Rush ton’s Spy Thatcher . . . An Insult 
to British Intelligence is the best thing about the 
book, allegedly the “collected ravings" of a 
former MIS officer now retired to Buggcrdingo 
Creek, where he raises wombats. In this field 
fiction can’t possibly be as crazy (or nasty) ns 
truth, and it's no use trying. Nor can any book- 
size book be funny all the time. Spike Milligan 
starts off well in The Looney - the British 
consist of four races, “the best of these are the 
Derby and the Oaks” - but lapses into a hectic 
ratatat of machine-made gags. Somebody dies 
a broken man, “n very broken one - a tram ran 
over him”; and when a Kilburn Irish gurdener 
shoots a mosquito stuck in his earhole, the 
verdict is death by misadventure for the mos- 
quito uml accidental dent h for the niick. It’s sad 
to see mi Irishman taking the mickey. 

Dear Rill curries on in its parallel universe - 
“Don't you find all these Bunk Holidays very 
confusing? Given the profits the Banks are 
making, I suppose it’s amazing they ever go to 
work at all." in Russia there's a new spirit 
abroad, called Glasvodka. And now that the 
Boy Mark is safely wedded and the Boss about 
to lose the elections, Denis looks forward to 
retiring to the insulated liquor store at 
Dulwich. Little does he know, but - what with 
poor little Pillock scoring own goals and the 
Two Davids falling out over the Bomb - he’s 
going to be disappointed. Just as well, perhaps; 
retirement would give him more time for writ- 
ing letters. 

“What Mrs Thatcher’s closest friends are 
wondering is whether, as the signs suggest, she 
is beginning to suffer from metal fatigue" 
(Guardian). “Sexual intercourse is ordained by 
God within marriage for procuration" (Daily 
Mail). It’s hard to be sure whether The News 
Quiz Book of the News is genuine or spoof. 
Even without the help of misprinters, reality 
can outdo the most deranged imagination. It is 
true, we are assured, that a scientist has been 
given a £14,000 grant by Whipsnade Zoo to 
investigate why one of its peacocks has fallen in 
love wilh a bucket. But did a Chief Inspector 
really say of several unsolved sex attacks - or 
did the York Star really say that he said - that 
"The flies are still open”? And is it n fact that 
the problem posed by the EEC’s huge manure 
surplus is at its most serious in the Po Valley? If 
you want a good sob over what has happened 
to the world since hark! the herald-angels sang, 
then this - like most of the books under review 
- will serve. 

Pieces of . Hate- why not a funny book. inade 
up of the funny tides of not-so-funriy books? - 
is on an always fruitful theme,- the fruit 
being crab-apple. When Randolph Churchill’s 
tumour was pronounced harmless,. Evelyn 
Waiigh remarked, how brilliant it was of medi- 
cal science “to find the one part of Randolph 
that is not malignant". Nor in the best of taste is 
the story circulating in Washington that after 
Chnppaquiddick the only person likely to 
accept a lift home from Edward Kennedy was 
Jucques' Cousteau. Some life-enhancing en- 
tries there are - a friend’s epitaph on Auden : *T 
don't think you could say Wystan loved God 
exactly. Fancied Him. perhaps” - but before 
long you begin to feel queasy. Those apples 
hud maggots in them. 

The Great Book of Small Talk is actually a 
small book of minute talk, pverhenrd at, par- 
ties , in pubs und offices, and said to be repre- 
sentative of the Great British Conversation at ‘ 

Its bust nnd its worst. Thus, ’‘I.can easily writk . 
home”: whether thjs has anyth! rig to dp with 
the preceding item . “Pm afraid I’ve got to press 
on down lo Peters fie Id tonight'*, or the suc- 
ceeding one, "Tony’s thrilled with the carving ■ • 
set. He's a great cook”, remains obscure. The 
pictures speak rather louder, and the fipat item 
comes os a relief: “There’s nothing In this 
world I'd like more ht the moment than a pee.” ; 

More illuminating In its d^rk way is Pretty i ■ ! 
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Personal, an mitliolngy of "contact :uls'' rang- 
ing through the pathetic: a deaf man has diffi- 
culty in ringing call-girls (Inn loves music); the 
laconic: “CJsiy man seeks gay man"; the frank: 
“Man of 5 1 would like to go to bed a couple of 
times with u woman of roughly (Ire same age"; 
the heartfelt: "Normal woman seeks normal 
relation with normal man"; the resistible: 
“Which man between 35 ami 40 would like to 
live and work in an Arab country together with 
a woman of Mi anil child of 67"; and the dodgy: 
“High priest working on a mystical and magical 
brotherhood is looking fur u woman between 
IK and 27 to he trained for the function of high 
priestess". The saddest thing is that these ads 
are said to he genuine; but wait, “as genuine as 
the persons standing behind them". 

In this gut fire Alan C oren is the Thomas 
Mann, offering a 1)1 Y version of the Hook nl 
Genesis (“1 have fashioned a rib to he thy assis- 
tant. and niake the lea”), ami the Prince of 
Dnrkness in business (this being legitimate on 
Hallowe'en) as :t marriage guidance counsel- 
lor. Another agony unde advises a reader who 
asks whether it is safe, after ( hcrnobyl. to cut 
Chicken Kiev: Not in Kiev. And a timely State- 
ment from the Hoard of British Humour has it 
tli.it lif f pie (furmeily the British Joke Cor- 
poration), once leading flu- field at home and 
abroad, is failing to keep up with current de- 
mands: there is no longer a market Tor the 
Samho, the Big Hum, the Mother-in-1 -aw, (he 
What's Worn Under the Kilt, ami the "lovingly 
crafted, hand-polished one about the deaf 
midget anil the three-legged barmaid''. 

And. everything being relative, E. O. 
Parrott's collection of brief biographies, most- 
ly written by winners of literary competitions, 
is Shakespearean. "There was n jolly Miller 
once / Who lived in Gay Puree; t He wrote all 
day and wenched all night. / No one debauched 
as he." Daisy Ashford is pleasing on H. G. 
Wells: “I lis first job had been a very mere one 
in adraper's shop, hut he was an ambishusman 
and soon rose to hire things . ... lie was par- 
shial to ladies cspcshally if they were active and 
pretty in the face." Pur from frivolous are the 
entries on Betjeman and Larkin by Stanley J. 
Sharpies* and Bill Circenwcll. 

Tve always been kinky for nice note pa per": 
and it's with the invitations that every hostess 
must begin. Should the party be held out in the 
garden or inside? Well, "the sort of parly 1 like 
best can only be held behind closed doors". 
There's lots of downstairs and upstairs (they're 
not what you'd call real prostitutes, more like 
good-lime girls) in Cynthia Payne's Entertain- 
ing at Home. Sliding down the banisters is 
naturally discouraged, but some points of eti- 
quette are rather esoteric. Should blue films be 
shown'*! n funeral party? Well, al the right 
funeral, yes: you have to feel your way. And of 
course you need to watch the expenses: lesb- 
ians (end to come in twos, and a couple of 
really good striptease artistes are just as popu- 
lar and more cost-effectiv e. I suddenly realized ■ 
what the tone reminded me of - this is the sort 
of book Sei Shdnagon might have wrillen if 
she'd gone in for pillow art instead of a pillow 
book, and had she been humourless, not too 


WILUAM WORDSWORTH AND 
THE AGE OF ENGLISH 
> ROMANTICISM 

Johnathan Wordsworth. Midtael C, jaye, 
and Robert Wool - 

This extensively iftwraied large- formal book il- 
luminates the achievement of Wifitam Wordsworth 
11770*1850) and relate* that legacy to the revotu- 
tionaiy age hi which he Hv*d ■ the Age of Roman- 
tic ism. This extraordinary era gave rise to aesthetic. 
poNNCAl. social, economic and philosophical 
movements that transformed the western world 
The photographs found here are of the arW&cis 
found in the Dove Cottage Museum in the Lake 
District w hlch are now In BWlbWoo In the USA. aftd 
the work also Includes manuscripts of lohri Keats. 
Samuel Tayfor Coleridge and other major writers 
and poets ol die age. 1 

A Co -pubtksOoa between top RclgefS UnJvm/iy 
Press and the Wdflam Wordsworth Trist 
Available now. 285 pp. 

[ 20 cokMir. 60 b&wlHus. 

Cloth £49.95. Paper i 19.95 


intelligent, and a - a hostess. “In my book entertaining is lliat i 
there’s only one true cure for depression - continuous riot: and 
sex!" In her book sex is depressing. But no Dreamy Dorothea, a 
doubt the wages of C'yn will still be worth hav- marvellously bad pro 
ing. It is with mean pleasure that one turns The worst thing hei 
bade to The News Quiz and an excerpt from at the bedpost, is Set! 
Kudin 4 news: “Uni urging from the courtroom Gordon, PhD, descri 
after being cleared of all charges, sex parly host renowned psychologi 

Mrs Cynthia Payne was manhandled to her car. Iccted verbal advano 

She was obviously delighted." and coupled them w 

The best read in the batch is a novel dating nny. One or two ar 
back to 1907. The Unlucky Family, by Mrs promise I'll respect ; 
I lenry de la Pasture. English wife of an dmigrt Good, then. I’ll see 

French count a ml t lien of the c« denial governor great majority are ci 
Sir I high Clifford, ami mother of the novelist smutty. Thisdoesn'U 
who wrote as E. M. Del ;i field. The Chubhs, sions to seriousness, 
who have eleven children, are left valuable commends the book 
property by a relative of whose existence they against sox for the fir 
were totally ignorant until they learned that he some of the anxiety < 
was no more. "Life is full of ups and downs in a way of putting it - a 

large family", and the members of this one are with a panegyric oi 

outstandingly accident- prone. "‘Calm your- might lie called an A\ 
self, madam', said the Admiral soothingly, ever died of over-ma 
‘The river running through your grounds is effective." In that 
nowhere mure than three Feet deep. 1 ‘But some artistes. The puWit 
of my children are not nearly three feel high', themselves the nuntc 
subbed Mrs Chubb.” Being decent people, the fire to mankind, 
('huhbs share out lire in he ri lance mid live Now, uhnm my Cl 

luckily ever after. Due reason why the honk is like is a hrand-new, 

Through lost gardens 


entertaining is that it doesn't set out to be a 
continuous riot; and among other bonuses is 
Dreamy Dorothea, aged fourteen, who indites 
marvellously bad poetry. 

The worst thinghere, pipping Cynthia Payne 

at the bedpost, is Seduction Lines, in which Sol 
Gordon, PhD, described as an internationally 
renowned psychologist and sexologist, has col- 
lected verbal advances from all over the world 
and coupled them with clever ways of saying 
nny. One or two are witty enough - “He: 1 
promise I'll respect you in the morning. She: 
Good, then. I’ll see you tomorrow" - but the 
great majority are cither puerile or grindingly 
smutty. This doesn't of course preclude preten- 
sions to seriousness. The publicity handout re- 
commends the book for teenagers coming up 
against sox for the first time - it "can take away 
some of the anxiety of peer pressure", an odd 
way of putting it - and Dr Gordon concludes 
with a panegyric on masturbation, or what 
might he called an Ahb-mtmoin. “No one has 
ever died of over-masturbating . . . . It’s cost- 
effective." In that, resembling striptease 
artistes. The publishers have arrogated to 
themselves the numc of the hero who brought 
fire to mankind. 

Now, about my Christmas present. What I'd 
like is a hrand-new, virgin sense of humour. 
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The Classic Horticulturist 
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In Search of English Gardens is John Claudius 
Loudon's diary of excursions made, together 
with his wife, Jane, through England and into 
Scotland between 1X29 and 1842. a year before 
his dealh. These accounts were first published, 
serially, in The Gardener's Magazine , which he 
founded in 1826, but they have never until now 
appeared in book form. They run to 400,000 
words and their editor, Priscilla Boniface, has 
had the difficult task of reducing them, for the 
publishers' requirements, to 55,000. We are 
glad to have what remains while regretting 
what has been omitted, for Loudon was an 
admirable man, caring greatly for his fellow 
creatures and with a mission to educate and 
improve them, especially in respect of matters 
horticultural . f lis criticisms of t he many estates 
visited were without fear or favour. He caused 
offence on many occasions but also won re- 
spect, becuusc, within the limits of his pre- 
judices. he was always fair and as ready to 
praise as to deplore. 

Loudon gives us an illuminating insight into ■ 
rural life and. despite his didacticispi,: the 
warmth of the man ensures that it is always a 
pleasure to be in his company. He shows a 
touch of modesty noW and again (as when he 
refrains from cummen|ingon the sculpture gal- 
lery ut Dceptkne because not qualified to da: 
so) lin'd there, is even a rare intimation of 
humour. I |« tells as that 

every place- of entertainment from the mulltesi 
hcdge-ulclunite upwards, ought to have a large gar- 
Uen. a library more or . less exicmJvc, a bo pk of 
count! y maps.' « louiMxtok. a Shakespeare, i Don 
Juan (purified. copies . of luunc), u newspaper, and '• 
one periodical or mure*- 

The rceonimendntion of even a bowdlerized ' 
Dm Juan must suppose u lighter side. London , 
was culiiinuuliy industrious arid articulate. His 
influence in the first half of the hincieemb 
Century was immense in gardening circlet. and : 
deservedly, ! hough his tastes were paptly dic:' i 
fated by a love of novelty, as must plways 1 be .! 
the case. We sometimes shudder whqrc he 
admires. ' ' . . . ' -i • . 


Unfortunately the index is woefully in- 
adequate and the book suffers from lack of 
editorial comment or explanation. It is frus- 
trating. for instance, not to be told that georgi- 
nns arc synonymous with dahlias or that 
Araucaria imbricata (now A. araucaria) is the 
monkey-puzzle. But In Search of English Gar- 
dens is beautifully produced and a pleasure to 
handle. It is generously illustrated with sup- 
portive , near-contemporary prints and engrav- 
ings of places visited, many in colour, these 
being integrated with the text. 

Thomas Hill's book The Gardeners Labyr- 
inth was first published in 1577 under the 
pseudonym of Didymus Mountainc, the au- 
thor being very likely mindful, as the editor, 
Richard Mabey. surmises, of the dangers of 
over-exposure, for he had already published 
much of the same material under his own 
name. The present edition is based on that for 
1 652. Mabey makes no exaggerated claims for 
Hill's work and his clear-sighted introduction is 
the most readable part of the book. His open- 
ing sentences engender confidence: "The 
Gardener's Labyrinth was the first popular 
gardening manual to be published in the Eng- 
lish language. It is not a great book, nor - at 
least in terms of the information it contains- a 
particularly original one," Hill is maddeningly 
repetitive and derivative, endlessly quoting 
ancienl authorities rather than relying on his 
own experience. He was a fine and experi- 
enced gardener but he constantly disguises the 
fact, the moreso as he was also an astrologer, a 
dream interpreter and a believer in sympathe- 
tic magic. These are millstones about the neck 
of a practical manual, but he was, after all, 
writing 400 years ago, which is of 'historical 
interest and fascinating within his context. 
Mabey’s cataloguing and, where necessary, 
identifying alt the plants mentioned by Hill, is 
helpful and the period illustrations agreeable. 

The Classic Horticulturist is a more high- 
sounding tide than is warranted by the text. 
Nigel Colburn (lips through a random choice of 
gardeners, botanists and gardening styles from 
. 0««n .Hatjhepsul, and ber incense trees 
around 1500 bc (where would the garden his- 
lory, student be without Queen Hatshepsut?) 
fo sbme of the recently dead. Ursula Buchan- 
follows w.th fifty A-to-Z (A to V, actually) 
descriptions of plants associated with some of 
the worthies mentioned above; but also with- 
other? that *«re! not, together with historical 

■W bill is sometimes; monotonous: a kind of 

W^m * 0 4i/, ,D i esUbUshed. Surely she : 

' Of ^focuses; 

J? " nriX*^ 1 " 18 “^•wound i if they are a 
major pyMMi. traps can bo Set ’’ V ; 1 

• M" f**' 8 itoigb Is good! and the, pages 
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E. CHARLES NELSON and EILEEN M. 
McCRACKEN 

The Brightest Jewel: A history of the National 
Botanic Gardens, Glnsnevin, Dublin 
275pp. Clifdcn: Boethius. £30. 

0863141183 I 

The history of the botanic garden at Glnsnevin 
has as much to offer to the social historian as it 
does to the garden historian, which indicates, 
perhaps, why the authors of The Brightest 
Jewel have chosen to base their buok on suc- 
cessive administrations of the garden rather 
than on the plant collections and on their de- 
velopment. 

From their beginnings as adjuncts to hospit- 
als, through their subsequent role ns part of 
university institutions to their establishment as 
independent bodies committed to botanical 
and horticultural reseurch. the role of botanic 
gardens in society has continued to change. 
This evolutionary process is evidenced by 
Charles E. Nelson and Eileen M. McCracken 
in their long account of the controversy sur- 
rounding the foundation of the Glasnevin gar- 
den - there were marked disagreements be- 
tween those who desired the new garden to be 
attached in the traditional way to the medical 
faculty of the University of Dublin and a pro- 
gressive party who wished to see it established 
as an autonomous institution. It is even more 
forcibly demonstrated in a note at the begin- 
ning of the book informing us that, as it was 
being printed, authority for the garden was 
transferred from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Office of Public Works, so linking it 
with the network of Ireland's National Parks- 
a change which underlines the garden's dimin- 
ishing role as an agricultural and horticultural 
research centre and its increasing function as a 
place dedicated exclusively to the study of 
ornamental plants. 

Histories of long-established and official in- 
stitutions are, in the main, formal grand exer- 
cises in public relations. But in The Brightest 
Jewel the strong, and often difficult, personali- 
ties of the garden staff are described with 
relish; their machinations in the pursuit of 
career advancement are recorded; prolonged 
rows over the direction of the garden's de- 
velopment are recounted. Indeed, Nelson and 
McCracken show that these problems some- 
times worked to the advantage of the garden, 
as in the case of the suite of greenhouses known 
as the curvilinear range, which exhibits a re- 
markable unity of effect despite the fact that it 
was built in a series of interrupted operations 
over a period of twenty-five years by two diffe- 
rent contractors with the advice of three diffe- 
rent architects. . . 

Nelson and McCracken's nccount of the bat- 
tle to open the garden on Sunday is also good. 
This proposal, bitterly opposed by those who 
wished to keep the Sabbath holy, was made on 
behalf of the working classes, who, it W0S 
thought, might wish to visit the garden on their 
only : day qff. Six thousand signatures were 
gathered against it, but a petition of 16,000 
• signatures in favour together with strong 
government support insured the success of the 
plan. 'Hie government provided a 
;• sergeant and six constables to patrol the 
; grounds every Sunday- and, despite the f^ 1 
that . there were over 15,000 visitors on one 
Sunday alone,, not only did the expected on" 
ruliness not materialize, but the local pel' 1 * 
magistrate reported that the incidence of Sun- 
day drunkenness had, as a direct result of th« 

. new facility, declined. : 

Ruth- 1 Isabel Ross’s Pocket Guide to Irish # 
Flowers i with illustrations by . Greg Moore 
; (7lpj). Belfast: Appletree. £3.95. 0 86281 1« 
9), describes eighty flowers, including * * etf 
" bushes, with ! full-colour facing illustrations- 
They are arranged, in each season, alphabets 
by English names, with botanical names 
;; given too, and often Irish ones: Streang bogj* 
; well partners RestharroW* while , Pis bhuidne 
: : ; denotes a • Pea mOredeariy than either 
; f ‘Meadow v Vetch ling or La thyrits protens* 
Since 'many of the flowers are common « 
. Great Britain, the guide is handy, with its flew- 
’ ble and waterproof cover, in the other isle el _ 

> I \ y , V f t J.. 1-f i } t . V ' * ‘ * > 
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Regional receipts 


Ala n Davidson 

geraldene holt 
F rench Country Kitchen 
294pp. Penguin. £6.95. 

0 14046741 6 

C&UNE VENCE, SUE LEKMON AND SIMON 
MALLET ( Editors! 

Cuisine duTerroir: The lost domain of French 
cooking 

i 50 pp. Blenheim House, 3 Blenheim Rond, 
Deal. Kent CTI47AJ. £14.95. 

0951212109 

French Country Kitchen and Cuisine tlu Tcrroir 
are as different as, say, a croissant and a super- 
market sandwich lonf. Geraldene Holt pre- 
sents a personal collection of recipes based on 
the time she has spent in several parts of 
France, especially the Ardfcche. Her style is 
unpretentious but skilful; nil the recipes are 
placed in context, and there is a charming, 
companionable uir about her work. Les Re- 
cedes dtt Terroir des Maltres Cuisiniers de 
France, originally published in French in 1984, 
aims to be comprehensive (it covers twenty- 
eight culinary regions), pooling the knowledge 
of the 300 maitres cuisiniers (a majority of 
whom are noted as having made contributions 
to the book) and their “research into tradition- 
al French domestic cookery, in order to record 
and perpetuate an important but receding part 
of culinary history”. This sounds like a worthy 
aim, but it is unclear what the authors have 
been researching, and how they organized 
their research. 

Take Provence, for example: among the 
eight Provencal recipes included are those for 
AYoli, Rouille, and Bouillabaisse. But these 
are hardly a receding part of culinary history, 
since they are very much present today. So, 
have the master chefs explored older and more 
“authentic” versions of these dishes than those 
currently available? Perhaps, but their 
methods are not explained nor are we told how 
far back they thought it expedient to go. There 
a no bibliography so it is tempting to suppose 
that the chefs have explored oral traditions, 
questioning the elderly. But this is not stated, 
and since one recipe is declared to originate in 


the fourth century bc, some more far-reaching 
technique must have been used. Or (and this 
seems the most plausible explanation) we are 
simply being told how these distinguished 
cooks think the dishes are best made. 

Stripped of historical pretensions, and 
treated as an authoritative collection of French 
recipes, the book has some attraction. But it is 
little more than recipes. The introductions to 
the various regional chapters are brief, often 
just lists of well-known products and dishes of 
the region. And there is one surprising in- 
accuracy - the repetition of the myth that the 
range of small rock fish needed for bouilla- 
baisse exists only in Provenqal waters, "be- 
tween Martigues and Toulon"; in fact they 
have a wide distribution throughout the 
Mediterranean. 

If one compares the English version with the 
French original (now conveniently available at 
remaindered price in Paris), one discovers that 
the mistake about the fish is not in the French 
text, in which it is merely remarked that small 
rock fish do not travel well. The introductions 
to the chapters in the French edition are much 
longer, containing interesting details which the 
English editors have lopped away ("slightly 
abridged” , they say, but reducing three or four 
pages to one is more than “slightly”). 

In contrast, Geraldene Holt is outstandingly 
readable. Particularly enjoyable is her chapter 
on “The Olive”: 

On the first Saturday in July, in Nyons, ten men 
dressed in white, their green waistcoats trimmed 
with red, raise trumpets to their mouths and a fanfare 
echoes across the square to announce the start or the 
olive festival. 

She then goes on to explain why the olives of 
Nyons are so good. “The Chestnut, Almond 
and Walnut”, which begins with Robert Louis 
Stevenson's night on a ledge in a chestnut 
grove, is another memorable chapter. Holt's 
prose is enhanced by Alan Barlow’s drawings, 
and she is careful, too, to give references, 
where appropriate. It is strange that an English 
author, writing informally and from her per- 
sonal experience, should provide an interest- 
ing bibliography, while hundreds of French 
master chefs, appronching their task in an offi- 
cial and solemn manner, omit to provide one. 



The 10th Lord Cublmm and hit family, by an unidentified artist, J W; one of many Illustrations to a chapter on 
“Eating & Drinking" In A C'minlry I louse (‘iimpunion by Mark (iiruuard (I'JJpp. Century Hutchinson. 

£14,95. 07126 1654 M. Gimtiard uses extracts from letters, journals and memoirs to provide <i brief survey of the 
dining habits of the land-owning classes, from the Middle Ages to what is clearly his favourite period, the curly 
years of the twentieth century. There are general observations on the unchanging importance of meat and drink 
(“it was a sign of status for an Individual to be served with more fund than he nr she could conceivably cat"!; 
some mind-boggling menus and household accounts ("of loaves of bread there were consumed 33S3: of meat, 
22,%3lbs‘‘); and reminiscences of the Quality: Consitelo Vanderbilt on leftovers for the poor at Blenheim. 
Georgiana Sitwell on afternoon tea. picnics with Lady Lansdnwnc, Harold Nicotian on the Edwardian 
breakfast ("A little kedjiree. Didv Maude?" “Ob thank you, Mr Stapleton"). Other chapters use the same 
anthology method on "Love, Lust A Marriage", "Parties", "Royal Visits ", “Servants". "Plumbing, Or the 
Lack of h” and “ Birth and Death". 


Breakf ates , Lunger, Diener 


Keith Jeffery 

ALISON ARMSTRONG 

The Joyce of Cooking: Food and drink from 
James Joyce's Dublin 

252pp. Barrytown, NY : Station Hill. $18.95. 
0930794 85 0 

Books of recipes with literary associations are 
becoming something of a minor genre. At the 
. serious end of the market Jane Grigson’s Food 
Mtfi the Famous stands unchallenged. Less 
scholarly volumes have been based on Jane 
Aus|en and Lord Peter Wimsey, and there is, 
ofcourse, the matchless Pooh Cook Book. In 
..this collection based on the works of James 
%ce - an excellent idea - Alison Armstrpng 
has included recipes which would have been 
familiar to Irish cooks circa 1904 and some 
i more modern inventions prompted "In a spirit 
of fun" by Joyce’s writing. A few are borrowed 
[ram the James Joyce Pub in Zurich where 
‘Bloom's Breakfast” comprises fried sliced 
kidney* flavoured with sage and Cognac. Miss 
Armstrong’s owiri. recipe for this dish is more 
authentic, yet even she accommodates the 
fastidious modern : palate by indicating a 
method to remove the “fine tang of faintly 
scehted urihe’’ ( from the kidneys. In the same 
;.veui(as it wesre), hare is jugged without any 
,\Wpod , al though a recipe for "hearty” sausages 
ocfcitjs. with “one quart fresh pig’s bipod, 
1 Leopold Bloom’s addiction: to "the 
jimer organs, v qf, beasts and Fowls” is well 
Atered for: nutty gizzards, stuffed roast heart; 
thick gimlet soup and mouldy tripes are all 


■■■ ' the mare exotic flights of fancy in the 
^ are , Scared Calf’s -Face Glided .in 
J- i^tetmaladcv Shim’s Tongue: with Black Cher' 
Tufko the Terrible Tur- 
^r^ el1 8^tiSherbet. Thesd betray, perhaps, 
'j. • '.‘^.bopk’S f American provenance,' as do some 
'J v-.-rif *' . i - 1 ' • ■ : . ' 


of the fancy additions to “traditional" Irish 
dishes. Yorkshire Pudding {sic) includes sliced 
shallots and chopped parsley and there is 
generally a superabundance of garlic. This is 
not in itself undesirable. Joyce, indeed, may 
very well have acquired a Continental taste for 
the plant, but the Plain People of Ireland 
would, even today, be astonished and horrified 
to discover their Prime Rib of Mullingar Beef 
studded with slivers of fresh garlic. 

Still, a book which gives us witty Joycean 
dishes such as Buck Mulligatawny Soup, 
Barnacle Goose Oughterard and Home Rule 
Sun Rising Up Out of the Northwest Souffte 
should add some merriment to mealtimes; 
“Breakfates, Lunger, Diener and Souper . 
But while the volume may appear to be a joke, 

it is one with an apparently serious conclusion 
Not content to let the recipes stand alone, the 
author in a final chapter ventures “the possibil- 
ity of a phenomenological psychoanalysis of 
food or at least a ‘sketch toward a theory of an 
existential psychoanalysis °f food choices . 
While not excluding the possibility that this 
somesort of satire, it is a little indigestible and 
spoils the rest of Miss Apderaon s culinary jest. 
in su m, a New York-Dublin arty joke. 

The House of Commons Mm? Book 
(144pp. Century Hutchinson. £9.95. 0 7126 

1813 9), compiled by Charles Irving and 
; containing "150 favourite recipes ’ coninbuted 
bv Members of Parliament, is a book for 
lemioticlaris rather than cooks- In addition to 
such obviously significant dishes os 
lington, -Cabinet Pudding, 1 Alliance Mje and 
leek pie, there is a variety of rather uninspired 
recipes for pheasant, salmon, chicken (includ- 

fogMrs Thatcher’s “sautd of chicken^, with 

-Lonn sauce" - not easily decoded) and 
groul Among the most convincing d.sh^e 

sauce : , ; . idea| for using up leftover am- 
pagfte*. v 1 -. • 


Futurist food 

Elizabeth David 

SHELAGH AND JONATHAN ROUTH (Editors) 
Leonardo’s Kitchen Note Books: Leonardo da 
Vinci's notes on cookery and table etiquette 
173pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002171651 

Poor Leonardo. It was only a few months ago 
that somebody claimed to have established as 
fact that the Mona Lisa was actually a mirror 
image of the artist himself. Now along comes 
Jonathan Routh, noted spoofster. with what 
purports to be a newly discovered Leonardo 
manuscript containing recipes, menus, and de- 
signs for kitchen machinery. There is talk of 
Leonardo's nouvelle cuisine and de toils of 
jokey novelties, the likes of a rolled anchovy 
lying on top of a slice of turnip carved in the 
image of a frog, two half-gherkins upon the leaf 
of a lettuce, the testicle of a sheep in cream 
(cold), a gigantic wedding cake (hollow, and 
large enough for people to sit inside) made of 
solid blocks of porridge reinforced with nuts 
and raisins and covered in multi-coloured 
marzipans, Pope Leo X’s metre-long sausage 
served with a bunch of carnations. Not so much 
nouvelle cuisine, rather more Marinetti’s 
futurist food of the 1930s, his mortadella with 
nougat, his pineapple with sardines, and the 
meals to be eaten to the accompaniment of 
warmed perfumes - the bald-headed were to 
be safeguarded from the cold - sprayed over 
the diners who would wield forks In their right 
hands, stroking meanwhile with the left some 
suitable substance such as velvet, silk, or em- 
ery paper, according to mood. Jonathan and 
Sheiagh Routh have Ludovico Sfonm. U Moro, 
Leonardo’s patron in Milan, tethering berib- 
boned rabbits to the table so that after eating 
he can wipe his dirty fingers on their fur. 
Wasn’t the three-pronged fork invented by 
Leonardo, the Roulhs then speculate? but 
abandon that subject for more fruitful fun. 

“Green beans from Tcsco" slip easily into a 
list of raw foods, a reference to Jerusalem 
artichokes somehow predates the arrival of 
' those tubers in Europe by the best part of a 
century, a recipe for steak and kidney pie is 
disguised as “misted cow. pie" and jncludes 
“grated testicle for interest", and one for eggs, 
bacon and fried bread is written in mock 
archie language and called pig with egg and 
bread. “You place the slltiiers.in a pan but 


lightly smeared with oil and on the flames <lo 
place it.’’ Battered Fish with turnip fingers is 
fish and chips, with turnips standing in for the 
potatoes which would be too obvious an 
anachronism. 

At this stage 1 was reminded of that sup- 
posed diary of nn eighteen ih-cenlury farmer’s 
wire written in language so preposterously 
bogus that you wondered how a ten-year-old 
could have been taken in by it, lei alone the 
responsible publisher who apparently took it as 
a genuine record and loosed it as such on the 
public, not alt that long ago. The author of the 
phoney diary was, £ believe, amazed to find her 
innocent effort taken for genuine (she had 
written it for a radio series), and Mr and Mrs 
Routh. while scarcely innocents, certainly 
have no deceitful intent. Their book is a 
schoolboy's prank (publication day was April 
1), a squib which nowand again achieves a mild 
fizz. The illustrations include a few of Leonar- 
do's own designs with mischievous captions. A 
lighthouse - or is it a watchtower? - becomes a 
pepper mill, fearsome engines of war make 
their entrances as kitchen gadgets such as garlic 
crushers and watercress cutters, a spiral stair* 
case is “Leonardo’s design for a left-handed 
corkscrew", a geometrical pattern becomes a 
device “for inflating an egg with bellows so that 
it can be split into three equal parts". Hilarity 
in the dortri. 

Supplementary illustrations, showing kitch- 
en utensils, are reproduced from the famous 
plates in Bartolomeo Scappi’s cookery book 
published in 1570, a half century after 
Leonardo's death, and aren't acknowledged to 
that work, any more than are two frill-page 
plates from an earlier book, Cristofoio di 
Mcssisburgo’s Bunch etti of 1549. A double- 
page spread showing a procession of Vatican 
stewards, cooks and butlers carrying large 
Shaker-type boxes slung on poles and contain- 
ing - presumably - hot dinners for delivery to 
' the cardinals in conclave during the election of 
tlie pontiff in 1566 is acknowledged to Scnppi, 
but is captioned us depicting “the way that a 
mca} was served at the Sforza court in Milan”. 
Along way from the Vatican . Milnn. 

Authors as diverse ns Walter Pater and 
Kingsley Amis, Jnnc Austen and Ernest 
' Hemingway, Melville and P. G. Wodehouse 
are included in Feasts, Christopher Bland and 
Linda Kelly's anthology of notable meals from 
lifoteture (266pp, Constable. £12.95. 0. (19 
467760 3). ; : • ; v* - ; v 
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Ivory institutes 


John Sutherland 

On September 15, the University of (.' hi iforni a 
announced to the press that the Irvine Campus 
had been selected out of the five competing to 
he the site of its new "Humanities Institute". It 
adds one more to around fifty such ‘'Research 
Centres" sponsoring pure scholarship, particu- 
larly in Rnglisli, the heart of humanities. These 
institutes radically reshape (he American 
academic's notion of the ideal career. It is now 
feasible to spend substantial periods cushioned 
hy NEH or Guggenheim grunts and stipendi- 
ary-residential years at Institutes of Advanced 
Kcscach. If one produces to form, hy one’s 
middle age an endowed or "distinguished" 
chair should he in prospect. A professorship, 
that is. entailing few burdensome teaching 
duties (perhaps some graduate seminars), no 
administrative chores, a salary comparable 
with that of a British (i I* and generous funds 
for (ravel, research and conference attend- 
ance. And in the ripeness of years, the mature 
scholar will generate his own “programs" and 
with any luck may even head his own institute. 

In British terms, this looks suspiciously like a 
lifetime's sabbatical. But. of course, no such 
career is available in the British system. 
Metaphorically what the grunt-glutted Amer- 
ican profession now offers is the academic 
equivalent of hydroponic agriculture: cultiva- 
tion by pure, inorganic nutriment free from all 
the mossiness of dirt farming. 

Tliegieut attraction or I [umaiiitics Institutes 
is that they can make their selections on }usi 
one criterion: is the candidate genuinely bril- 
liant? University departments interviewing for 
new mcinbci* of staff have to juggle a whole 
bundle of conflicting criteria: is the candidate- 
clever? Is he /she so clever that we’ll look ordin- 
ary? How will lie .she fit in with tenured col- 
leagues? How good a teacher is he/she? Are we 
observing our liqual Opportunity (shcdie) and 
Affirmative Action (she slid obligations? 
Amid all this, the merely brilliant scholar can 
lie filtered out as too flaky, loo selfishly career- 
oriented or just not nice enough to live with for 
longer than u year. 

There was intense rivalry between the five 
California campuses for the honour of housing 
(he new Institute, fn the last round Irvine 
apparently slugged it out with Santa Barbara. 
By traditional standards. neither would seem 
the logical choice since neither has an outstan- 
dingly good library as, for instance, the also- 
rans UCLA and Berkeley have. But books are 
.no longer the thing. It is “theory ’ (bat now 
. dominates, and iheofY travels very light. A 
well-lighted seminar room, some yellow note- 
pads. glowing minds and a lot of dollars will do 
it. Where Irvine scored, was that it hud recent- 
ly acquired the services of such luminaries as J. 
Hillis Miller. Jacques Derrida and Wolfgang 
Iscr, scholars who have helped revolutionize 
literary studies. And for the past twenty years 
it has had in its English department Murray 
Krieger - a scholar who w as .hyper-theoretical 
' before it. was fdshionaNc to be even mildly 

■ theoretical. (Kricgcr, incidentally, is to he flic 
Institute's first director.) If wits its scholarly 
neon which hud pm Irvine up w ith Duke .(who 

' currently boast Stanley Fish, Fredrie Jameson, 
Aimpbei and Lye Patterson. Barbara Herm* 
stein Smith, und f rank Lentriochia) as the 
leader among literature departments. 

In Ills IQN6 Vri'tidcitlial address to the M»sJ- 
crti liiiigunge Association (published in 
. VMLA , May I9?(7} J. Iliffiv Miller titles off into 
the West with the air of one leaving tlie front_ 
line fur a spot ol wclbearned rest and reeuperav 
turn. His generation has irclucyed whaj Miller 
calls the “triumph of theory in the United 
st. i res”. It must now be left to a younger band 

■ •i Aiueiiciiu* (n consolidate the advance. Mil- 
k i i.-KM-it the future in frankly imperialist 
ii mis Although literary theory may liavu-ilt 
oriiwu in f-iiiiij'ft f we export it in a new form, 
along uiili uiIk'i American ’products’, alt over 

I he Anglo- 1 lc I lei hc l eague's fyiiminl prize of 

il.tiUO is fur a litvi.uy work about Greece. 

Works of fiction, drama, travel, current affairs 

history, biography, the arts or antiquity are 

eligible. 


In brief 


the world - as we do many of our scientific and 
technological inventions, for example the atom 
homb.” In defiance of etiquette Miller names 
the sixteen young theorists whom he expects to 
make the running over the next decade. 

There arc two features of Miller's oration, 
symptomatic of the current American 
academic situation and entirely alien to that in 
I lie United Kingdom. The first is his conviction 
that the study of letters is advancing. And it is 
being advanced by the direct t lieu ret teal dis- 
cussions of American for American-salaried) 
academies. It is this exhilarating und chauvinis- 
tic sense of going somewhere (hat explains the 
excitement of the new and vital critical move- 
ments in the Stales. “New f I is t oriels m" and 
"New Pragmatism ". There is a strong feeling of 
destiny; the hour of the American critic has 
come. A recent appoint inc til to the Duke Fish- 
tank is reported to have declared in all serious- 
ness that if a bomb dropped on North Carolina 
"it would put literary theory back a hundred 
yea is". Where would one drop such a bomb in 
the UK? The troth is. Micro is no such imperial 
centre of intellect. Moreover, the ideology of 
the British academy - fostered by Arnold, 
l-.liot and Lcavis - is more one of desperate 
preservation than the aggressive exportation of 
literary theory. 

The other characteristic feature of Miller's 
speech is (lint lie is putting together what is 
vulgarly called a "hoi list" - that is, a ranking of 
the most currently valuable academic prop- 
erties. It is probable that Miller’s presidential 
endorsement added thousand* of dollars to the 
market value of these Lucky sixteen. Since 
American sain ties ure not capped nr nationally 
sealed as they arc in Mil* UK. the sky is the 
limit. In u market where colleges compete to 
buy slur names, the top-ranked literary critic 
has the privilege for which the American foot- 
ball players were recently striking: namely, 
free transfer to (lie highest bidder. And bids 
aie gelling higher all llic time. 

All this accompanies a "Humanities” crisis in 
the United States, ns urgent (dune is to believe 
the newspapers) as the missile-gap crisis of the 
l*i5i K or the pollution crisis of the l*)7Us. Mod- 
ish alarm about the conditinu of humanities is 
reflected by the success of Allan Bloom's The 
Closing of the American Mind and E. D. 
Ilirsch's jeremiad Cultural Literacy, which 
have occupied the top slot of the New York 
Timex bestseller list in succession. Quick to 
-respond, scientific establishments like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
put new emphasis on what is called “humanis- 
tic" science. One is told that several big com- 
panies arc sending their most promising young 
executives buck to college for a year to study 
philosophy or music. And the University of 


California took pains to present its Irvine insti- 
tute as the “centerpiece of a ‘Humanities In- 
itiative’ for the nine-campus UC system". 

The crisis has a number of sources, some 
more openly discussed than others. The prim- 
ary cause for concern is the demonstrable fact 
that (despite the allure of American “theory") 
the highest-scoring students on the nation- 
wide Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs) are not 
majoring in Humanities, but are instead choos- 
ing law, medicine or hard science careers. This, 
together with a gross drop in Humanities PhDs 
awarded, forecasts a drastic shortfall and de- 
terioration of "humanities practitioners" in the 
mid-1990s. One of the main aims of institutes 
such as that at Irvine is to burnish the image of 
Humanities so (hat it will recruit a fair share of 
the best minds in the future as it has in the past. 

A less easily articulated factor is the growing 
oriental element in American intellectual life, 
particularly on the West Coast where a new 
so-called “Pucific Rim" culture is emerging. In 
(he best California schools, American students 
of Asian origin nowadays represent some 
twenty to thirty per cent of the undergraduate 
hotly. Asinn-Americans (sometimes referred 
to unprcjudiciiilly as (lie “New Jews") are ex- 
traordinarily adaptive to the American way of 
acudcmic life and have duly received the acco- 
lade of a Time cover story ("Those Asian- 
Amcrican Whiz Kids". August 31. 1987). In- 
deed, they have been so successful that in some 
quarters the yellow peril reflex has been trig- 
gered. The University of California nt Los 
Angeles was last yeur accused by civil rights 
groups of running a clandestine quota system 
hy which qualified Asiun applicants were being 
excluded. Asian students (unlike their Jewish 
predecessors) are commonly thought to show 
little enthusiasm for “soft", un vocational sub- 
jects like English literature and American his- 
tory. (Or for team sports like football, which 
was one reason dial UCLA was said 10 be 
worried nbuui the influx.) "Humanities” is 
thus a code word for a Western European and 
white American heritage that must redefine 
itseir or go under. 

I low nil this will work itself out is not clear. 
But for those who remember the late 1960s, 
current events have their irony. Following a 
dramatic politicization of the student body, the 
call then was for “relevance” and social utility. 
The ambitious young academic of those days 
saw himself going forth like Mao’s barefoot 
doctors to minister to the people. The point 
about the new Institutes and the new Humani- 
ties initiative is that they mark a return to 
‘pure scholarship, and social relevance' be 
damned. The ivory lower has made its come 
back, as we knew it would: Let them eat 
theory. 


Shadrach, Meshach and Ian Paisley 


During recent celebrations at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity for the 15l.ith anniversary of the death of 
that most pessimistic of Italian poets, Giacomo 
Leopardi, the Italian ambassador was pre- 
sented with a commemorative volume from the 
University Press of his Canti, translated into 
English, Gaelic and Scots by eight Scottish 
poets, Douglas Dunn and lain Crichton Smith 
among them. 

At n discussion with some of the translators, 
Alistair Mackie claimed that his working-class 
background and chronic depression gave him 
insight into Leopardi's “darkness of the spirit". 
Douglas Dunn quoted approvingly Lowell's 
description of Leopardi as one of the first of the 
"heart-breaking" poets but thought his pessim- 
ism “unattractive". Samuel Beckett clearly 
does not agree. He chose Leopardi’s line "E 
fango t il Mondo" - “the world is filth", (but 
translated at the conference by erstwhile 
professor of English at Glasgow University, 
Edwin Morgan, as "the world's but a clart") as 
epigraph to his 1931 monograph on Proust. 


★ ★ it 


Ogonyok, perhaps the most radical of the 
recently revitalized Soviet journals, has just 
astonishingly published an interview with 
Anna Larina, the seventy-six year old widow of 
Bukharin. The leader, who was executed in 
1938, has become the centre of an historical 
debate currently raging in Moscow ovef^ the 
question of rehabilitating figures condemned 
(and most often killed) during the height of the 
Stalinist purges. 

In the interview, Anna Larina, who until 
now has had no public existence, discusses 
childhood memories of Lenin and Stnlin (she 
was practically a child when she married), 
Bukharin's character, their courtship, and his 
final days. 

"Lenin arrived at my father's office", she 
recalls. "Bukharin had just left. Although T 
didn't understand everything that was being 
said, it was clear they were discussing hiinnOne 
phrase I remember was ’Bukharin is the 
darling of the Party.”’ Later she tells the story 
of delivering a love letter to Bukharin. "As I 
ascended the stairs to the second floor I 
suddenly and unexpectedly came across Stalin: 
and understood that he wus on his way to 
Bukharin. 1 asked him to pass on my letter, and 
he of course agreed. So in this wny - by a 
vicious turn of fate - iny first love letter got to 
Bukharin through Stalin." The new journalis- 
tic openness which the interview exemplifies 
will be discussed in NB next week by Boris 
Kagarlitsky. 


Tom Paulin 

The, act of reading is social, though it is often 
presented us solitary and personal, part of 
one's development us an individual. Over the 
years I've noticed how a certain type of narcis- 
sistic triiicw ill tell you the exnd time nhU place 
when he or she was first bowled over by q 
particular text whose pages smelt like fresh 
bread dr old vteks. Unwririkjing nly own navel ■ 
I ; can't determine whit exactly the wcnllwjr 
over Belfast ww like wund time back in die 
1950* when l whs first UriUthe story of Dun lei.' 
Ai primary qnd Sunday school f must have 
. learnt chunks til'it off by iwart^mri thiS wasn't 
somudli the a^pnrcptiypcrsnmil act of reading 1 
und rereading u U^l ijt prdor to meinorizu it. as 
the experience of being read Into a narrative 
: which is* p.irt of the tribal mythoflfwPrittes- 
t:mt coiitinunlry m Ubter. . 

For many years ufterwarrts.lhe Driok /pf 
Dumb! w its simply tin: repository of a few hack- 
neyed phrases - the Itoni' 
writing on the wall, f iambi irpei savoured; 
clhssfoom Cadence nf Shinftitch,. Meslwch und 
Ahed-ni'go, tmt oiherwise l rievqr nj-teaa qr 
t bought abdui cllc text f mm yvhftrfl ;i i t : S 
Then in Novemhc r ) ftfcj I read j* spijftch: bfra 
loyalist leader - Inn Pat^ey-whiehritiack^' 


the Anglo-Irish Agreement and ended with the 
defiant statement: "Like fife three Hebrew, 
children, wp will not budge, we will not bend 
and we will not* burn.” . . 

I ripened my copy of the Authorized Version 
and read the Book of Daniel with that intense 
concentration which Is. like a type of underwa- 
ter recognition. Here was a story wlijch viewed 
the act of reading - fe, the critical ac[ of inter- 
pretation- as central to soclaj jlfe; a story of 
"peoples, patioris antf languages* that related 
hermeneutics to state authority, political pow- 
cr ^nationhood. Hebutfhadne^r’s Babylon 
was Bntain.injXJst-imperial confusion, Daniel . 
was the loyalist imagination that sits' "in die • 
gate of tjic king" ami is trappicj in bn imperial : 

' Hebrew 

, Hfeverbd thaw the Apocrypha there- is a ; 

sene* of vqi*w;*hitjh was Insetted bctw£n : 

; iWeitty-faurof : 

i/2gSSSS^ 

■ Fxaycr or: Azaria"j thc, tt Hymn rif 


why a loyalist leader should instinctively cite it. 

The three "children" are in fact young men - 
Ananias, Azaria and Misael - who are com- 
monly known by their Babylonian designations 

as Shadrach, Meshach arid Abed-nego. Read- 
ing tlieir song rg song full of self-lnce ration and 
grief - I understood with a fascinated awe 
something of what the loyalist community must 
• he deling in the aftermath of the Agreement. 

It was a . very complicated and disturbed emo- 
tion that deemed part bf, me as I read these • 
verses) ’. 

Fat we, 6 Urd^ are bfecpme less than any itat/orr. 
and be kept rinder thls day in all the world because of 
/ our sins. r ; : ; .. ' • 

^either is there at this time pfince, or prophet, or. ■ 
lender, or burnt ofiering.'br sacrifice, or oblation, at . ; . 
incepse, or place to sacrifice before thee , and to Hod ’’ 

’ mercy.- 1 * ' ^ 1 ) .; . | 

1 Nevertheless Jn a contrite heart rind an humble . * 
spirit Jet ua;bt4ccepied. V . . . 


Ure pf a l * ‘particliter social crisis; I' was able to ! 
gljmpse ; somri of the deepest Images and ari# ; f . 
' iefies in thppolitipaj un^qnscious of the-loyalist ' ’ 
■ v‘commuriif;y . ! The; rereading of thq text was a 


good Count myself r ju^ky to have 

fe; a 'cbnuliiuriity ..that Mill; thinks 
wpr^ jpading'and inte^5reting'- ’ ; . 
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Letter 


Educational Reform 

jj ft _ It would he a pity if renders of Adrian 
Wooldridge’s useful contribution (December 
4 _l 0 j to the current education debate were 
mbe put off by his first sentence. It is dearly 
onirue to say that “until recently educational 
reform in Great Britain was almost a Labour 
Party monopoly". During the present century 
.Mr Wooldridge’s conception of "recently" is 
naturally not the same as mine - the three 
major Acts have been the Conservative gov- 
ernment Act of 1902, lhe Fisher Act and the 
Butler Act. The Fisher Act was the work of a 
Liberal minister in the Lloyd George coalition 
in which Labour had a very nominal repre- 
sentation by that time. The Butler Act was the 
cork of the Churchill wartime coalition and an 
igreed measure between the parties. 

It would be truer to say that Labour's 
interest in education , beginning with the revolt 
against selectivity in the 1960s, is relatively 
Kent. The interesting question is why this 
should have been so and why, as Wooldridge 
ri^itly points out. the nub of its policies should 
have been the drive towards comprehensiviza- 
don, with all the undesirable consequences 
that this has entailed. 

in so far as Labour was interested in 



juration - and here in the inter-war period, 
K. H. Tawney was the dominant figure - it was 
less interested in content than in greater 
cquulily of access. There was nothing wrong 
with what Winchester offered - it was just that 
the wny to such education was barred by lack of 
finance. Some progress along these lines was 
possible and was made, but clearly not enough 
to avoid the waste of ability inherent in 
under-educating those who could make good 
use of better opportunities. 

The “national efficiency" movement, with 
its accent on science and technology, made 
little appeal to Labour at the time - and makes 
little now. The reason is perhaps an obvious 
one. If one believes that the strength of the 
national economy is important, and that it 
depends upon keeping abreast of modern 
methods of production, the case for more 
technical education on the model of other 
countries is unanswerable. But Labour think- 
ing was not much concerned with production - 
only with the juster distribution of its fruits. 
Hence Labour was content to see the technical 
school provisions of the 1944 Act wither and 
die. 

Labour was more open to the nostrums 
imposed upon it by the influx of “teachers" and 
“lecturers” into its post-war ranks in the House 
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of Commons. Not the nuliounl interest but 
maximum choice for the individual child - 
self-expression not sums; not the spur of 
emulation and competition, which would in- 
evitably reveal differences of iibilily. hut 
enforced equality of outcomes. Not "engineer- 
ing" but “social engineering" of the “iinti -racist 
science teaching" kind. 

The Conservative Party has now come round 
to putting the national interest, and hence 
science and technology, high among its consid- 
erations in framing educational policy: but like 
Mr Wooldridge, I question whether a com- 
bination of parent power and the market can 
do the trick. 

What is clear is that improvements to the 
Education Reform Bill will have (0 come from 
the Conservative side; the Labour Party has 
not moved an inch from the dogmas of the past 
thirty years. 

BELOFF. 

House of Lords. London SW|. 

Sir, - How plcasnnt, that Adrian Wooldridge 
of All Souls should recognize the need for 
philosophical reflection on the aims of educa- 
tion, and even endorse Alasdair MacIntyre's 
nostalgia for “sin educated public - a public 
(rained in moral philosophy, committed to 
intellectual activity and vigorous in practical 
affairs” (December 4- 111). I low poignant, that 
lie should ridicule “a polytechnic" for having 
“one of the largest philosophy departments in 
the country" and producing graduates in 
"non-murkctablc disciplines". How ugly, (hat 
lie should accuse us of “academic snobbery'' 
and imply that the desperate straits in which we 
fight for the survival of our discipline arc 
conditions of enviable luxury. 

JONATHAN Rf-E. 

Faculty of Humunilic*. Middlesex Polytechnic. All 
Saints. White Hurl Lime, London N 17. 

Australian Poets 

Sir, - My memory played me false when I 
named Blake Morrison as lhe distinguished 
young poet critic who was misguidedly dismiss- 
ive of A. D. Hope’s achievement (November 
27-December 3). The distinguished young 
poet critic who was misguidedly dismissive of 
A. D. Hope’s achievement was. in facl. 
Christopher Reid. Blake Morrison merely 
commissioned the review in which Christopher 
Reid made his misguidedly dismissive re- 
marks. and indeed Morrison, last year in the 
London Review of Books, wrote about A. D. 
Hope with proper respect and appreciation. 
Could you ask your readers, who no doubt 
treasure their every copy of the TLS. to 
substitute “Christopher Reid” for “Blake 
Morrison” throughout the early part of my 
long article? 

I should also have pointed out that Carcanct 
will publish Les A. Murray's new book The 
Daylight Moon next February. With only ten 
shopping months to Christmas, it should be 
much in demand as a stocking-filler. 

CLIVEJAMES. 

The Barbican. London EC2. 

Sir, - As an editor of what one Oxford don has 
colled “the Les Murray fanzine" I was happy to 
see Clive James (November 27-Deecmber 3) 

. pointing oul that Murray’s verse is now famil- 
iar in “serious British poetry magazines”. 
However, at the risk of repeating a point made 
recently in Ccncrastus and the London Review 
of Books , the problem remains that, though 
Murray is published in a gpod number of Brit- 
ish mngnzines. it is Mill very hard to buy his 
books here, with the exception of the Carcanct 
Selected Poems. This is not tin Australian prob- 
lem; [t is a British one. Wiien work of the 
calibre of Murray's verse novel The Boys Who 
Stole the Funeral (1980) is virtually unavailable 
in litis country, it is surely time to kick up a fuss 
because the British literary climate is being 
impoverished. If Angus and Robertson are un- 
uble to arrange effective distribution of Mur- 
ray's verse and prose here, it is to he lipped Hint 
ii British publisher will start io niuke available 
thp full range of his work. Only (hen tan Mur- 
ray be seeivnpt only.asthe rooletllyAustritliasi 
poet that he. li. bqt aLsp as a maj Or " barbarian'' 
W |itc r whose work may be set beside the writ- 
ings of Heuqey, Dijiin and Harrison. 

ROBERT Crawford; ; 

Verse. Department ' of English. ,The University, 
. Glasgow. ■ ;• • 1 : v,-, ri 
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The Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens 

Sir. - I’oter Rowland is correct in his surmise 
(Letters, December 11-17), and I agree with 
him too. Heron Honks is In he congratulated 
on - uniquely. I think - reprinting Dickens's 
Miscellaneous Papers. I much regret having 
done Oxford University Press an injustice, but 
one of its editorial staff a helled me by doing 
her firm lhe same injustice. When preparing 
my contribution to these pages. I telephoned 
the Press, explaining the point (lint I intended 
to innke in the TLS. and asked for confirma- 
tion (hat this edition would he. us the advance 
publicity implied, a straight uncor reeled re- 
print of the Oxford Illustrated Dickens, and I 
was told dial this was the case. 

“Tower” has indeed been corrected to 
"Town” in Chapter One of Edwin Drootl, I am 
happy to affirm, hut the other sample error 
(hat I cited remains, f sec. uticorrected: Dr 
Ulimbcr still smiles "auspiciously” instead id 
"suspiciously" at his authors. Another noto- 
rious Donthey and Son misprint that I checked 
remains loo. the "dull crying” (instead of 
"cooing”) of Dr Blimhcr’s young genii cn ten at 
their lessons, n textual error which spoils the 
puint nf (lie ensuing simile, “like the murmur- 
ing of un assemblage of melancholy pigeons”. 

It is spnilings of this kind that justify, I hope, 
my querying any perpetuation of corrupt texts. 

I hope that someone from the Press, more 
fully informed than the representative to 
whom I spoke, will slate how far beyond the 
first two lines of Edwin Drootl (heir textual 
revisions have gone. I shall, in one sense, be 
happy (a lie told (hat I have done the Press a 
large injustice, and that the 1987 “Town” 
reading is more characteristic of this reprint 
than its “auspiciously” and "crying". 1 am not 
gunning for the OUP ( though a learned press’s 
appearing (u proceed on u textually right-hand . 
left-hand policy invites a quizzical look), nor. 
pace Peter Rowland, was I dismissing cavalier- 
ly this reprint, the Attractive features of which I 
justly noted. Simply f was, as in earlier reviews 
and writings, reminding readers of the fact that 
Dickens's words mailer, and that some edi- 
tions reproduce his verbal intent ions better 
than others. 

PHILIP COLLINS. 

26 Knighton Drive. Leicester. 

'Tomorrow was War' 

Sir, - Lesley Chamberlain should not be 
allowed to grind her nxe on every tiring about 
the presentation of Boris Vassihev's Tomor- 
row was War (Letters. November 27 -Decem- 
ber 3). 1 shared the disappoint me ni of your 
reviewer. Sally Lnird. with this routine play 
and production . which seemed to me to convey 
little of the resonance it might have had for 
Russian audiences. But ] have to say that many 
people around me in the circle at the perform- 
ance Miss Chamberlain describes were visibly 
more convinced, and moved that J was. rind 
rose spontaneously at the end in a standing 
ovation which I could not join. 

The same happened for (he Royal Dramatic 
Theatre front Stockholm in June and the 
Ninagawa Company from Japan in September, 
both of whom, i thought, genuinely merited 
such a reception (und L do not assume tliqt the 
many persons in dinner dress in the stalls the 
night I sow the Ninugawa Macbeth were 
drafted in by Japanese finance houses to 
guarantee good audience respoq.se) . 

Standing oval ions mid flowers are not mi rare 
in London as Miss Chamberlain believes, 
though it is fnir to say that. for. some inscrutable 
reason which would he worth speculation, 
English Audiences rise to litem for visits from 
foreign performers more often th tin they do for 
their own. ft is not fair of her to generalize so 
broadly in order to belittle a distinguished, 
foreign company, however uninspiring the, . 
play. And hqdl she listened more carefully, she. 
could have tested her Swedish with the foyer, 
announcements in that language for the L)r:i- 
m men’s Hpndct at Id .Mbs Julie. 

ALAN BROWN JOHN.’. 

2 Bclsi/c Park. London NW.t. 

Tlie winner of the i l JH7 Collins Religious Book 
Award is .God of Surprises by Gerard W. -■ 
Hughes, published by par ton, 
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Ivory institutes 


John Sutherland 

On September 15, the University of California 
announced to the press that the Irvine Campus 
had been selected out of the five competing to 
be the site of its new ‘'Humanities Institute". It 
adds one more to around fifty such "Research 
Centres 1 ' sponsoring pure scholarship, particu- 
larly in English, the heart of humanities. These 
institutes radically reshape the American 
academic's notion of the ideal career. It is now 
feasible to spend substantial periods cushioned 
by Nlill nr Guggenheim grunts and stipendi- 
ary-residential years at Institutes of Advanced 
Reseach. [f one produces to form, by one's 
middle age un endowed or "distinguished” 
chair should he in prospect. A professorship, 
that is, entailing few burdensome teaching 
duties (perhaps some graduate seminars), no 
administrative chores, a salary comparable 
with that of a British (!P and generous funds 
for travel, research and conference attend- 
ance. And in the ripeness of years, the mature 
scholar will generate liis own "programs” and 
with any luck may even headhisown institute. 
In British terms, this looks suspiciously like a 
lifetime's suhhulicul. Hut, or course, no such 
career is available in the British system. 
Metaphorically wlint the grant -glutted Amer- 
ican profession now offers is (he academic 
equivalent of hydroponic agriculture: cultiva- 
tion by pure, imngunic nutriment Tree from all 
the messiness of dirt farming. 

The great attraction of Humanities Institutes 
is that they can make their selections on just 
one criterion: is the candidate genuinely bril- 
liant? University departments interviewing for 
new members of staff have to juggle a whole 
bundle of conflicting criteria: is the candidate 
clever ' I she/she so clever thut wc 'll look ordin- 
ary' How will hc.'slie fit In with tenured col- 
leagues? How good a teacher is he/she? Are we 
oh wiving our Equal ( Jpporlimiiy (she/he ) and 
Affirmative Action (she/he I obligations? 
Amid all this, the merely brilliant scholar can 
he filtered out as too flaky. I no selfishly career- 
oriented or just not nice enough to live with for 
longer than u year. 

There was intense rivalry between the five 
California campuses for the honour of housing 
the new Institute. In the last round Irvine 
apparently slugged it out with Santa Barbara. 
By traditional standards, neither would seem 
the logical choice since neither has un outstan- 
dingly good library as, for instance, the also- 
rans UCLA and Berkeley have. Hut hooks nrc 
lio longer the thing. It is '‘theory'* that now 
dominates, and theory travels very light. A 
wcH-lig tiled seminar roorti, some yellow note- 
pads. glowing minds and a lot of dollars will do 
it. Where Irvine scored, was that it had recent- 
ly acquired the services of such luminaries as J. 
Hillis Miller. Jacques Derrida and Wolfgang 
Iscr. scholars who have helped revolutionize 
literary studies. And for, the past twenty years, 
'it has Had in its. English department Murray 
, K/wger r a scholar who. was hyper-theoretical 
before it unfashionable to tjo even mildly 
- theoretical. (Kfieger. incidentally, is to be the 
Institute*! first ;dlrec|or.) : Ii was it£ scholarly 
• ; neonwwch had pul Irvine op with Duke (who 
;'i -ciinehtly boast Stanley. Fi^h, Fredric Jameson; ■ 


In brief 


l lie world - us we do many or our scientific and 
teehiioltigicaf inventions, for example the atom 
hnmli." In defiance of etiquette Miller names 
the sixteen young theorists whom lie expects to 
make the running over the next decade. 

There are two features of Miller's oration, 
symptomatic of the current American 
academic situation and entirely alien to that in 
the United Kingdom. The first is liis conviction 
that the study of letters is advancing. And it is 
being advanced by the direct theoretical dis- 
cussions of American (or American-salaried) 
ucademics. It is this exhilarating and chauvinis- 
tic sense of going somewhere Unit explains the 
excitement of (he new and vital critical move- 
ments in the States, “New Historicism" and 
“New Pragmatism". There is a strong feeling of 
destiny: the hour of the American critic has 
came. A recent appointment to the Duke Fish- 
lank is reported to have declared in all serious- 
ness cliat if si bomb dropped on North Carolina 
“it would pul literary theory back u hundred 
years”. Where would one drop such a bomb in 
the UK? I lie truth is. there is no Mich imperial 
centre of intellect. Moreover, the ideology of 
the British academy - fostered by Arnold, 
Eliot and l.eavis - is more one of desperate 
preservation than the aggressive exportation of 
literary theory. 

The other characteristic fenturc of Miller’s 
speech is that lie is pulling together wlint is 
vulgarly called a "hot list” - that is, a ranking of 
the most currently valuable academic prop- 
erties. It is probable that Miller's presidential 
endorsement added thou sands of dollars to the 
market value ut these lucky sixteen. Since 
American salaries are not capped or nulinnnlly 
sealed as they arc in the UK. the sky is the 
limit. In a market where colleges compete to 
buy star names, the lop-rnnkcd literary critic 
has the privilege fur which the American foot- 
ball players were recently striking: namely, 
free transit r to the highest bidder. And bids 
are gelling iiighci all the (line. 

All this accompanies a “humanities" crisis in 
the United Slates, us urgent (if one is to believe 
the newspapers) as the missile-gap crisis of the 
1950s or the pollution crisis of the l97Us. Mod- 
ish alarm about the condition of humanities is 
reflected by the success of Allan Bloom's The 
Closing of the American Mind and E. D. 
llirsch’s jeremiad Cultural Literacy, which 
have occupied the lop slot of the New York 
Times bestseller list in succession. Quick to 
-respond, scientific establishments like the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
put new emphasis on what is called "humanis- 
tic'' .science. One is told that several big com- 
panies are sending their most promising young 
executives back to college for a year to study 
philosophy or music. And the University of, 


California look pains to present its Irvine insti- 
tute us the “centerpiece nf a ‘Humanities In- 
itiative’ for the nine-campus UC system”. 

The crisis has a number of sources, some 
more openly discussed than others. The prim- 
ary cause for concern is the demonstrable fact 
that (despite the allure of American "theory ) 
the highest-scoring students on the nation- 
wide Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SATs) are not 
majoring in Humanities, but arc instead choos- 
ing law, medicine or hard science careers. This, 
together with a gross drop in Humanities PhDs 
awarded, forecasts a drastic shortfall and de- 
terioration of "humanities practitioners" in the 
mid-1990s. One of (he main aims of institutes 
such as that at Irvine is to burnish the image of 
Humanities so that it will recruit h fair share of 
the best minds in the future as it has in the past. 

A less easily articulated factor is the growing 
oriental element in American intellectual life, 
particularly on the West Coast where a new 
so-called “Pacific Rim” culture is emerging. In 
the best California schools, American students 
of Asian origin nowadays represent some 
twenty to thirty per cent of the undergraduate 
body. Asian-Amcricnns (sometimes referred 
to u npre judicially as the "New Jews”) are ex- 
traordinarily adaptive to (he American way of 
academic life and have duly received the acco- 
lade of a Time cover story (“Those Asian- 
Amcrican Whiz Kids”, August 31. 1987). In- 
deed, they have been so successful that in some 
quurters the yellow peril reflex has been trig- 
gered. The University of California at Los 
Angeles was lust year accused hy civil rights 
groups of running a clandestine quota system 
hy which qualified Asian applicants were being 
excluded. Asian students (unlike their Jewish 
predecessors) are commonly thought to show 
little enthusiasm for "soft", unvocstlionnl sub- 
jects like English literature and American his- 
tory. (Or for team sports like football, which 
was one reason that UCLA was said to he 
worried about the influx.) “Humanities" is 
thus a code word for a Western European and 
white American heritage that must redefine 
itself or go under. 

How all I his will work itself out is not clear. 
But for those who remember the late 1960s, 
current events have their irony. Following a 
dramatic politicization of the student body, the 
call then was for "relevance" and social utility. 
The ambitious young academic of those days 
saw himself going forth like Mao’s barefoot 
doctors to minister to the people. The point 
about the new Institutes rind the new Humani- 
ties initiative is that they mark a return to 
"pure” scholarship, and social relevance be 
damned. The ivory tower has made its come- 
back, as we knew it would. Let them eat 
theory. 


During recent celebrations at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity for the 150th anniversary of the death of 
that most pessimistic of Italian poets, Giacomo 
Leopardi, the Italian ambassador was pre- 
sented with a commemorative volume from the 
University Press of his Conti t translated into 
English, Gaelic and Scots by eight Scottish 
poets, Douglas Dunn and lain Crichton Smith 
among them. 

At a discussion with some of the translators, 
Alistair Mackie claimed that his working-class 
background and chronic depression gave him 
insight into Leopardi's "darkness of the spirit”. 
Douglas Dunn quoted approvingly Lowell's 
description of Leopardi as one of the first of the 
"heart-breaking” poets but thought his pessim- 
ism "unattractive”. Samuel Beckett clearly 
does not agree. He chose Leopardi’s line "E 
fango t il Mon do ” - "the world is filth”, (but 
translated at the conference by erstwhile 
professor of English at Glasgow University, 
Edwin Morgan, as “the world’s but a dart") as 
epigraph to his 1931 monograph on Proust. 


★ ★ ★ 


Ogonyok, perhaps the most radical of the 
recently revitalized Soviet journals, has just 
astonishingly published an interview with 
Anna Larina, the seventy-six year old widow of 
Bukharin. The leader, who whs executed in 
1938. has become the centre of an historical 
debate currently ruging in Moscow over the 
question of rehabilitating figures condemned 
fund most often killed) during the height of the 
Stalinist purges. 

In the interview. Anna Larina, who until 
now has had no public existence, discusses 
childhood memories of Lenin and Stalin (she 
was practically a child when she married), 
Bukharin's character, their courtship, and his 
final days. 

“Lenin arrived at my father’s office”, she 
recalls. "Bukharin had just left. Although 1 
didn’t understand everything that was being 
said, it was clear they were discussing him<*One 
phrase I remember was 'Bukharin is the 
darling of the Party.’” Later she tells the story 
of delivering a love letter to Bukharin. "As 1 
ascended the stairs to the second Floor I 
suddenly and unexpectedly came across Stalin, 
and understood that he was on his wuy to 
Bukharin. I nsked him to pass on my letter, and 
he of course agreed. So in this way - by a 
vicious turn of fate - my first love letter got to 
Bukharin through Stalin.” The new journalis- 
tic openness which Ihe interview exemplifies 
will be discussed in NB next week by Boris 
Kagarlitsky. 


Shadrach , Meshach and Ian Paisley 


Tom Paulin 

The act of rending is. social, though it is often 
presented as solitary and person nl, part of ; 
one’s development as an i Individual. Over the .. 
ye«$ I've noticed how a certain type of narcis- 
si Stic critic will tell you thi exact time and place 


ArwabeV and r !^e Patidrson; Barbara I form- l \vhcn lie «r she ^ was first bowled over; by n 
: ‘ Nlop SmitH. i'hd Frank Lentricchla) m the particular , text ; whose pages smelt like fresh 
;!: ;;tca*:ram^ ; lifcioturc ^piuimfnjsi ... \ , bread or o|d socks. Unwrinkllng my own navel 1 

.. hi lbs 19*|6 Presidential address iq ipd Kfqdr I can’t determine what exactly the weather 

; ; cri? language Aisc^lion {published In ...oVer Belfast' was like some time back in the. : 
; ; {WM.MnylWlJ. ^^II&MilWrrWejt off into: l9$0s when I upw first told the story of Daniel: 

: ^ Atpnni ary rind Sunday school l: must have - 
: UsamtcKohlcs u Wfly.herir»,«ndthi* Wasn't J 



.WW W ,11^-I/hUtd and rereading a text inorder tp iftifnorizq It, S : 

■ ; ft ui a younger jwrtd the experience of being road (mo, a narrative 

1 1 i ficfidvy ncu Mil- which is part. of the tribal myth; of f he Prbtcs- 

Vep itiFporrirali^i -taut cuftihiunjily in Ulstef.V: l \ Vv. 



. Fpf many^ years afterward^; ‘ the Bbok' pf^ 

papJel wosslmply Ihcjfcjwsitjtjtf of is few Hack*., 


the Anglo-Irish Agreement and ended with the 
defiant statement: “Like the three Hebrew, 
children, we will not budge, we will riot bend 
and wc will': not burn.” 

I opened my copy of tfie Authorized Version 
and rend the Book of Daniel with that intense 
concentration which is like a type’ of underwa- 
ter recognition; Here was a story which viewed 1 
the act of reading - ie, the critical t act of inter: 
pretution - as contralto social Ufe; a story of 
“peoples; notions' and language^’ that related ! 
hermeneutics tq state authority, pdliticalpow* 
er to nationhood. Nebuchadnezzar's Babylon 
was Britain; in post-imperial confusipn, Daniel 1 . 
was the loyalist Imagination thni sifs “in the . 
gale of the King” arid is trapped in an Imperial ; 
time-warp .But who were the three Hebrew r 
Childrch? ■' '' ' \ ■■■ 

I discovered that in the A pocryphg there B h: 
series of Verges which wris inserted between ^ 
verse tWerity-threa and verse .twenty-four of 
Darnel chapter tlif eg >piis passaged* known 
Variously ias “The Sphgofthe three riolyChiU 1 
dfe n”, (he *Prayc r of Azit Ha 1 ’* the;> H y mri ofV ; 
^theThree’’,atidinJt v Azaiia witnesses fromlhe : 

' V • '■ . • ... . . ........ . 


• ' • • : ? ,v ‘ nur oinerwise l .never re-read or 

VSbrljs of drama. , J fHoughf ihout the tokt from wiiich ft came, 

fmtory hiogrjpliy. lhc' ^drts .>.;Thpir ^in NoydihBef ig^I rtad V speech 

clipifilc. v^oyalBtleader - Ian taisley-wliicli attacked. 

. ■ : * ,: '.V*: I . 


. .hiding pery; jfujrtiacoV SI grii ff c^htly ■ th Is da ri tf-: 

• deisuSedst fea§\tikfi iii the, RbmanCafhoiic"' 
chUrcHriridis hot regaiif^d asbeingouisidetfie:, 
scri P^ral ^nqri (jt appears: In the' Jeriisalerii • 

; B i,bl^ iris paTt qf . Daniel) ■ ' I cart billy; Imagine': 


why a loyalist leader should instinctively cite it. 

The three “children" are in fact young men - 
Ananias, Azaria and Misael - who are com- 
monly known by their Babylonian designations ■; 
as Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego. Read- 
ing their song- a song full of self-laceration arid 
grief - L understood with a fascinated awe : 
something of what the loyalist comm unity must 
be feeling in the afrermath of the Agreement. ; 
U was a very complicated and disturbed emo* : 
tiqn that seemed part of hie as I read these 
verses: . ; 

For we, O Lord, are become less than any nation, 

: arid be kept under ihU day In all the world because of • 
our sins. • ■ .. i 

Neither is there at this, time prince, or prophet, or 
leader, or burnt offeringi or sacrifice, or oblation, or- - 
incense, or place to Sacrifice before thee, arid to find., 
■mercy, v- '• ’ • ‘ 

Nevortjtele^s in a contrite heart and an humble 
spirit let (is ; be accepted. .*. .- l . 1 • = . V v 

Revisiting thd Book of Daniel under the pres^ 
,ure' of a particular social crisis, I was lible. to. 

• glimpse some Of the;deef>est images .and ariX' 
jetifisio the pqli.tiqal upednscious °f the loyah st 
. r ^cdtpmpriiity 'reread [rig of the text was ;,a 
. rtv^lutlOnaiy QXperience. t hatcop t i n qes ta fast; 
clnate me. Thijy, thO Good Book is full of very 
! gaod bOqkS £ |l , (fiouri^ ihtyself . lucky to have . 
i. grpwri. up iq^aViommqriity that stilj tWnK* 

: they’tfc worth r^adifig and interpreting. • . . • 
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Letter 


Educational Reform 

5j r _lt would be n pity if readers of Adrian 
Wooldridge’s useful contribution (December 
l_jQ) to the current education debate were 
w be put off by bis first sentence. It is clearly 
unirue to say that "until recently educational 
reform in Great Britain was almost a Labour 
Party monopoly”. During the present century 
.Mr Wooldridge’s conception of "recently” is 
naturally not the same as mine - the three 
major Acts have been the Conservative gov- 
ernment Act of 1902, Ihe Fisher Act and the 
Butler Act. The Fisher Act was the work of n 
Liberal minister in the Lloyd George coalition 
ia which Labour had a very nominal repre- 
sentation by that time. The Butler Act was the 
work of the Churchill wartime coalition and an 
agreed measure between the parties. 

U would be truer to say that Labour's 
interest in education, beginning with the revolt 
against selectivity in the 1960s, is relatively 
Kcent. The interesting question is why this 
should have been so and why, as Wooldridge 
lightly points out, the nub of its policies should 
have been the drive towards comprehensiviza- 
tion, with all the undesirable consequences 
that this has entailed. 

In so far as Labour was interested in 



education - and here in the intcr-war period 
R. H. Tuwney was the dominant figure - it whs 
less interested in content than in greater 
equality of access. There was nothing wrong 
with whut Winchester offered - it was just that 
the way to such education was barred by lack of 
finance. Some progress along these lines was 
possible and was made, but clearly not enough 
to avoid the waste of ability inherent in 
under-educating those who could make good 
use of better opportunities. 

The "national efficiency” movement, with 
its accent on science and technology, made 
little appeal to Labour at the time - and makes 
little now. The reason is perhaps an obvious 
one. If one believes that the strength of the 
national economy is important, and that il 
depends upon keeping abreast of modern 
methods of production, the case for more 
technical education on the model of other 
countries is unanswerable. But Labour think- 
ing was not much concerned with production - 
only with the juster distribution of its fruits. 
Hence Labour was content to see the technical 
school provisions of (he 1944 Act wither and 
die. 

Labour was more open to the nostrums 
imposed upon it by the influx of "teachers” and 
"lecturers” into its post-war ranks in the House 
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of Commons. Not the national interest hut 
maximum choice for the individual child - 
self-expression not sums; not the spur of 
emulation and competition, which would in- 
evitably reveal differences of ability, hut 
enforced equality of outcomes. Not "engineer- 
ing” but "social engineering” of the "anti-racist 
science teaching” kind. 

The Conservative Party has now come round 
to putting the national interest, and hence 
science and technology, high among its consid- 
erations in framing educational policy: but like 
Mr Wooldridge. 1 question whether a com- 
bination of parent power and (he market can 
do the trick. 

What is clear is that improvements to (he 
Education Reform Bill will have to come from 
the Conservative side; the Labour Party has 
not moved an inch from (he dogmas of the past 
thirty years. 

BELOFF. 

House of Lords. London SW|. 

Sir, - How pleasant, that Adrian Wooldridge 
of All Sou Is should recognize the need for 
philosophical reflection on the aims of educa- 
tion, and even endorse Alasduir MacIntyre’s 
nostalgia for “un educated public - a public 
trained in moral philosophy, committed to 
intellectual activity and vigorous in practical 
affairs” (December 4-10). I low poignant, that 
lie should ridicule "a polytechnic" for having 
"one of the largest philosophy departments in 
the country” and producing graduates in 
"non-marketable disciplines”. How ugly, that 
he should accuse us of "academic snobbery” 
and imply that (he desperate straits in which we 
fight for the survival of our discipline arc 
conditions of enviable luxury. 

JONATHAN RtE. 

Faculty of Humanities. Middlesex Polytechnic. All 
Saints. While Hurl Lunc. London NI7. 

Australian Poets 

Sir, - My memory played me false when I 
named Blake Morrison as the distinguished 
young poet critic who was misguided! y dismiss- 
ive of A. D. Hope’s achievement t November 
27-December 3). The distinguished young 
poet critic who was misguidedly dismissive of 
A. D. Hope’s achievement was. in fuel. 
Christopher Reid. Blake Morrison merely 
commissioned the review in which Christopher 
Reid made liis misguidedly dismissive re- 
marks. and indeed Morrison, last year in the 
London Review of flooAv. wrote about A. D. 
Hope with proper respect and appreciation. 
Could you ask your readers, who no doubt 
treasure their every copy of the TLS, lo 
substitute "Christopher Reid” for "Blake 
Morrison” throughout the early part of my 
long article? 

I should also have pointed out that Carcanet 
will puhlish Lcs A. Murray’s new book The 
Daylight Moon next February. With only ten 
shopping months to Christmas, it should be 
much in demand as a stocking-filler. 

CLIVEJAMES. 

The Barbican. London EC2. 

Sir, - As an editor of what one Oxford don hus 
called "the Les Murray fanzine” I was happy to 
see Clive James (November 27-December 3) 
pointing out that Murray's verse is now famil- 
iar in "serious British poetry magazines". 
However, at the risk of repenting a point made 
recently in Ccmrasiiis and the Lomfon Review 
of Books , the problem remains that, though 
Murray is published in a good number of Brit- 
ish magazines, it is still very hard to buy his 
books here, with the exception of the Carcanet 
Selected Poenu. This is nor an Australian prob- 
lem; it is! u British one. When work of the 
calibre of Murray's verse novel The Boys Who 
Stole Ihe Funeral (19811) is vjmtally unavailable 
in this country, it is surely time to kick tip a fuss 
because the British literary climate ivheing 
impoverished. If Angus and Robertson are uii- 
ablq to arrunge effective distribution of Mur- 
ray’s verse und proSTherc, it is to be hoped lliul 
■ n British publisher will piarl to make available 
the .full range iif hls.work. Only then can Mur- 
ray be seen npt only as the rootedly, Australian 
poet that he is. but also as o major “barbarian” 
writer whosti work may be sot beside the writ- 
ings of Heaney, Dunn and Harrison. 

ROBERT cfcAWFQto. \ ;• 

Verse, Deportment, of English. The Uatv^lly. 
-Glasgow. ; ■ : . ' . . . -i .<;■ -v ; V; 


The Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens 

Sir, - Peter Rowland is correct in liis surmise 
ff. vilers, December JJ-J7). and I agree with 
him loo, I leroii Books is to be congratulated 
on - uniquely. I think - reprinting Dickens's > 

Miscellaneous Papers. I much regret having 
done Oxford University Press ail injustice, hut 
one of its editorial stuff abetted me hy doing 
her firm the same injustice. When preparing 
my contribution to these pages. 1 telephoned 
the Press, explaining the point that I intended 
to make in the TLS, and asked for confirma- 
tion that this edition would be. as (he advance 
publicity implied, a straight uncorrecled re- 
print of the Oxford Illustrated Dickens, and I 
was told that (liis was ihe ease. 

"Tower” has indeed been corrected lo 
"Town” in Chapter One of Edwin I hood. I am 
happy to affirm, but the other sample error 
that I cited remains. 1 sec. (incur reeled: Dr 
Blimhcr still smiles “auspiciously” instead or 
"suspiciously” at liis authors. Another noto- 
rious Donihey and Son misprint that I checked 
remains too, the "dull crying” (instead of 
"cooing”) of Dr Blimber’s young gentlemen at 
their lessons, a textual error which spoils the 
point of the ensuing simile, “like the murmur- 
ing nf an assemblage of melancholy pigeons*'. 

It isspoilirtgs of (liis kind (lint, justify. I hope, 
my querying -inyperpe lua (ion of corrupt texts. 

I hope that someone front the Press, more 
fully informed ihun (lie representative to 
whom I spoke, will state how far beyond the 
first two lines of Edwin Drawl their textual 
revisions have gone. I shall, in oils* sense, be 
happy to he (old that 1 have done the Press a 
large injustice, and that the I9K7 "Town” 
reading is more characteristic of this reprint 
than its "auspiciously" and “crying”. I aiu not 
gunning for the OUP ( though a learned press’s 
appearing to proceed on a textual I y right-hand, 
left-hand policy invites a quizzical look), nor. 
puce Peter Rowland, was l dismissing cavalier- 
ly this reprint, the attractive features of which 1 
justly noted. Simply l.was, as in earl ier. reviews 
and writings, reminding readers of the tact that $jdj[ 

Dickens's words matter, and that some edi- .'[jj 

lions reproduce his verbal intentions belter ||fl f 

than others. jlP ; 

PHILIP COLLINS |j 

26 Knighton Dove. Lei ll*s ter. ]||| 

'Tomorrow was War' fir 

Sir. - Lesley Chamberlain should not be 
allowed to grind her axe on everything about jjfl 

the presentation of Boris Vassiliev's Tamar- 
row aw WVir (Letters. November 27-Decem- ijU 

her 3). I shared the disappointment of your jo 
reviewer. Sally Laird, with this routine play j jv 
and production, which seemed lo me to convey JjjS 
little of the resonance it might have hail for mj 

Russian audiences. But 1 have to say that many M 

people around me in the circle at the perform- j fj 
ance Miss Chamberlain descries were visibly ] || i 
more convinced and moved that I was. and l (fi 
rose spontaneously at the end in a standing 1 1| 
.ovation which I could not join. I |F 

The same happened for the Rtiyui Dramatic flli f 

Theatre from Stockholm in June and the it? J 

Ninagnwa Compa ny from J ap;m in Se ptc mber . 
both of whom. I thought, genuinely merited 
such a reception (and 1 do not assume that the 
many persons in. dinner dress in the stalls ihe 
night l saw the Ninugaw a Macbeth were 
drafted in by Japanese finance houses to 
guarantee good audience response). 

Standing ovations aiul flowers are not so rare 
in London us Miss Chamberlain believes, 
though it is fail to say thut , hi r sonic inscrutable 
reason which would he worth speculation. 

English audiences rise to them for visits from 
foreign performers more often i ban they do for 
their own. ft is not fair of her io generalize so 
broadly in order, to belittle a distinguished * 
foreign company, however uninspiring (lie 
play. And had she liMciicd imi re carefully. sKe •• 

could have tested her Swedish 'with tlw foyer , 
nnndiincemc ills i n that . language for th e D ta* 
nmten’s Hamlet ai\f3 Mbx-Jiittc. ■. 

ALAN BROWNJOHN. . .! 

2 Belize Park. Loudon NW3. ■ 

The winner of the 1 987 Collins Religious Book 
Award iv Gori of Surprises by Gerard W. 

. nughe5..pUblishocl by _D artort , Lungrqan: ajid / ; ; '| ■ V 1 
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Coexisting with geometry 


Christopher Green 

l'crnimil l.cgcr: ThcLulvr Vwirs 
Whitednipcl Gallery. until February 2 1 


Fernand Leper, like I.e Corbusier. is ;i nunic 
which. for many, insliintly sluts intn place 
aluiipsiile a simple, clean-cut notion of the 
machine aesthetic. Leper's paintings arc 
thmigiil of. typically, as ilic morv-nr-les\ 
faithful simulacra nl a precision ideal of the 
machine. 

The exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery 
begins with a row of ficnre-paiuliiips present- 
ing female lieu res as strange. plant-like orpan- 
istns cultivated in light clusters. To one side is a 
picture fealiirinp. on a [lushed orange ground, 
tree brunches (rented like a disembodied mus- 
culature - . alongside this is a painting ol holly 
leaves, glossy preen against white. Want-life 
borrows the qualities of the human figure: the 
human ligure those of plants. These paintings 
date from the ye.n» 1*13(1 -2. They, like almost 
all the winks on show, have little in do with the 
machine acsthelic. at least in the narrowly 
rationalist form that it w as pis on in the early 
l‘»2liv I he Iasi major exhibition of Legcr in 
l.oiulim was the Tate Gallery's Lexer and Fur- 
ixt Paris held seventeen years ago. when the 
presumptions of Modernism in both painting 
and architecture were rarely questioned. Since 
then the iloiuinanl view of l.cger. us of l.e 
t’orhusier. lias centred on Cubism. I’m ism. 
mill above all. the such a view has little 
to do with the larger of the "later years", which 
is the topic of this splendid sequel. 

Also in the first section at the Whitechapel is 
a painting of 1*434 in which Lc‘ger pairs the 
crisp, angular structure of a fence or hurdle 
with the sturdy figures of two acrobats, one 
mule, one female. Lfeger called >1 ’-Adam el 
Eve" and saw its larger. Inter variant ( |M35-*>) 
along with the huge “Composition nvec deux 
perrnquets" (also 1935-9) as the major open- 
ing statements In wliat was to become u cam- 
paign for the revival of "great subjects" in 


modern painting. The first man and the first 
woman are certainly as far from the machine 
nest Julie as tree blanches or holly leaves, ami 
Leper's explicit espousal of the theme ampli- 
fies one’s awareness of (he distance between 
liis Inter work and his first nmliirily in the 
1921U. For. again like l.e Corbusier. Iris shift of 
attention towards tfie "natural” went with a 
shift of attention towards a certain ideal of the 
primitive: humanity before the Full, mail and 
woman before the ‘’First Machine Age”. 

In the suminerof 1*01 Leper joined Le Cor- 
busier at l.e l'iipiey in the Bassin d’Arcjchon 
to live the life of a drop-out in the fishermen's 
shacks on (he water's edge, out of reach of the 
railway (though not of cars). Both Imped (hat a 
more "nainnil** way of living (however part- 
time) would result in a mure 'TiaUirar art. in 
touch with the basics. In l*J.3fi the two showed 
their own figure coni posit in its alongside 
' primitive” artefacts. This idealization of the 
primitive ami (lie natural did not mean, as Ittu 
C'onzen-Mealrs suggests in Iter catalogue 
essay, that the technological was to he 
altogether dismissed; it signified the develop- 
ment of an ideal of coexistence, in which the 
cool yet braggii it virtues or the industrial world 
were brought into contact with ami set off by 
nature. The implication was (hat u fun- 
damental harmony could be found between the 
mechanical mid the natural, the civilized and 
the primitive, a harmony to which there was an 
obligation to aspire. Adam and Lvo coexist 
with geometry (the fence nr hurdle): most of 
the works on show at the Whitechapel centre 
on such confront alio rial pairings. 

T his less predictable, more pluralist Leper, 
dedicated to (lie restoration of “the great sub- 
jeer is. of course, altogether more appropriate 
to the 19H0s than the Legcr of the machine 
aesthetic. Peter de Franc in's monograph of 
l*iS3 was perhaps the first effective attempt to 
reconstruct the artist's image by shifting atten- 
tion away from his mpprlii I'ortlrcnf the 1920s 
to the later years, especially the period be- 
tween 193f> and his death in 1955; the 
Whitechapel exhibition consolidates what de 
Fruncia began, and does so with real panache. 


A man without qualities 


David Nokes 

A Perfect Spy 
BBC 

In a lonely bam near the Austrian border, 
shortly after the end of the Second World War. 
the Czech spy Axel (Rudiger Wcigang) greets 
his old friend Magnus Pym with a proposition 
for their mutual benefit. "Spying”, he 
. observes, “is a boom industry these days.” Spy 
stories loo. both fact and fiction, continue to 
enjoy a considerable bourn. It seems appropri- 
ate that their popularity should have coincided 
with the rise of structuralism, since the spy 
novel is a form of fiction reduced to a system of 
semaphore, in which character is conveyed in 
code and (he medium is always the message. 
Broadcast ut a time when the government's 
ban prohibited the BBC from dealing with- 
real-fife spies. Peter Smith's stylish production 
of John le Carre's A perfect Spy took on an 
enhanced aura of secrecy, like a series of 
signulx smuggled mil from behind the lines.- 
Throughout the series, (he oblique dialogue 
with its repetitive phrase* and hollow tones has! 
a formulaic quality, sis if translated from 
another language. Identities too ■ seem as 
negotiable ns forged passports. It was nn in- 
teresting decision to cast such a well-known 
leJe vision (ace as Peter Egan's in the pari of 
Pym. His familiar features rapidly become a 
kind of mask, with a smile as fixed ns a tailor's 
dummy', arid » voice so smoothly insincere that 
it turns every answer into a quusikm. Egan is 
the last n! four actors assuming the part of pym 
in Itis transition from lonely boyhood to even 
lonelier death, u plurality which reinforces the 
impression of the disposability of identity. Like; 
u terrestrial Dr Who. the perfect spy is pre-' 
sen ted us a rule in search of a character to play. : 
By starting the television series at the point 
where the novel ends, the script-writer Arthur 
Mopcrafr did his own preliminary decoding 


work, transforming an enigma Into an ana- 
tomy. Arranged like n sequence of screen 
memories, the incidents and episodes of the 
series have (he static, luminous quality of pages 
torn from a psychoanalyst's casebook. Their 
Freudian images constitute another system of 
decipherable symbols. As a child, Magnus is 
deprived of maternal affection when his 
mother is packed off to an asylum. Sullen and 
withdrawn, he becomes a natural spy. snoop- 
ing round doors, peering through windows, 
telling tales, eavesdropping on a secret world, 
of adull vice. Dark shades of Dennis Potter 
hang over the scenes in which the boy's humil- 
iation at the hands of his sanctimonious uncle 
(Iain Cuthberlson) turn into gloating triumph 
ut the discovery of the uncle’s secret incest. 
“You are homosexual, like all Englishmen?" 
the Czech girl Sabina Inter asks him. The 
charge is false, yet whenever Egan mouths the 
words “1 love you" the phrase sounds as empty 
as any of the alher declarations of this man 
without qualities, for whom every uniform is a 
disguise, every loyalty a lie. . 

Pym's only deep relationships are with those 
who share and shape his psychological sur- 
vival-kit of blackmail and deception. Chief 
among these is his father Rick, the master cow- 
man,. a charlatan figure of Fahtuffian charm 
and devioiisness. brilliantly played by Ray 
McAnally. Whether peddling nylons or knick- 
ers, religion or politics, Rick offers merchan- 


It limy luck the enormous muml-scn Ic cuits 
dejuiitifs towards which Legcr directed his 
greatest efforts, hut the case it makes for a re- 
assessment is the more persuasive for the 
sheer fclat of its .selection. The "objects in 
space", the “figure-as-object". “Les Plun- 
ge urs". the American landscapes, "Les 
Loisirs". "Les Const ruetcurs", “Ltt Parade du 
cirque". "La Purtic de canipagnc", all the 
major Inter themes are here in powerful, 
compelling forms. 





Fernand l.tger, ” Femme et I'nfuin", I WO, from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 

Legcr has memorable things to say nbout 
trees. There is in particular a passage in his 
writings where he eulogizes the expressiveness 
of trees and poignantly recalls plane trees 
felled by the wind: “horrible, demonic like 
massacred animals: some of them were bellow- 
ing". Lfeger's point in this passage, however, is 
to underline his conviction thnt subjects of such 
eloquence nre beyond the range of the painter. 
■‘How." he nsks, “could one give them more 


fraud constantly demands, with a practised sob 
in the throat. It is a routine which never fails. 
For Magnus, love is always a form of emotional 
blackmail, and trust a complicity in shared 
deceit. Similar bonds of mutual exploitation 
unite Magnus with his friend Axel. Rfidiger 
Weigang as Axel, whose appearance fulfils le 
Carry's description of a man “spiky and wrong- 
ly folded, like a tripod that had stuck half way", 
constantly extracts promises in the name of 
friendship that can be paid only in the currency 
of self-betrayal. 

Magnus is recruited into spying by a man 
whose name, Jack Brotherhood, suggests 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 3(0 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us tfie 
answers so that they reach this office not later than ' 
January 8. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date. . 

Entries marked “Author, Author 360" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, S\ John's 
Lane, London EC IM 4BX. Thfe solution and results 
will appear On January 15. 


t l knccte for help; Ol lay that Hand on me, - 
Adored Cesar! and my Faith Is such. . : 

1 ihiHbe heal’d. If rfzat my KINO blit touch. 
The Evlll is nnt Yuurs: my sorrow gin&s. 


expression than they already have?” The ques- 
tion of subject-matter and of eloquence in 
painting must figure in any reassessment of 
Lfeger for it involves the further question of 
realism. The works at the Whitechapel address 
a fairly specific set of notions but they are also 
statements in a continuing debate about 
realism. 

The debate as such, from its beginnings in 
the exchanges between Aragon and Lfeger in 
May 1936, cannot, of course, be read on the 
walls of the exhibition. Neither are Lfeger's 
most effective attempts to work for a mass 
public to be seen here (they did not, after all, 
lie in easel-painting); but the catalogue does 
much to fill the gap. with important articles by 
Judi Freeman. Sarah Wilson and Simon Will- 
moth. (192pp. with 90 colour plates, 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. Paperback. £14. 
(185488 074 7.) 

The paintings on the walls are strong enoligh 
to say a great deal by themselves, and what 
(hey can sny. at least within the realism debate, 
is amplified by the coincidence of the Diego 
Rivera exhibition at the Hayward Gallery. 
Another focus of the debate since the 1930s has 
been the heroic social realism of (he Mexican 
mural painters. To visit the Whitechapel after 
the Hayward is to become aware of a whole 
range of refusals embodied in Lfeger’s nouveau 
rialisme. Most obvious is the refusal to which 1 
have referred of the dramatically eloquent sub- 
ject: he avoided allegory, narrative, explosive 
action, explicitly “political content", prop- 
aganda, the cult of historic personalities and at 
the same time the supportive consistency of 
structural symmetry and perspective. What he 
chose to paint were people as types, broad 
themes (work and leisure), the figure-as-ob- 
ject, the object-as-object; and his straightfor- 
ward modes of representation always worked 
within a Modernist aesthetic of spatial, formal 
and colour istic invention. His subjects were 
rarely more than ordinary; it was by his hand- 
ling of colour and form that he made them 
eloquent. An old debate has come alive again. 
Alternatives are on offer. Ldger can still 
excite. 


something of le Carry’s theme. The world of 
espionage emerges as a drab international 
brotherhood of men without women; a surro- 
gate family in which women, as wives or mis- 
tresses, are mere accessories, as disposable as 
names or faiths. By identifying the lonely sea- 
side resort where Magnus kills himself with the 
scene of a childhood escapade, when he and 
Rick had ridden their cycles, singing, along the 
saiids, the television series reinforces the 
novel’s motif of family betrayal. Magnus is less 
a symbol of paradise lost than a man for whom 
paradise was never more than a jaunty catch- 
penny tune. 


disc with, the sime off-lhe-tjack-tif a-lprry ’ The Evlll is nut Yours: my sorrow sings* ’ ' .=« 
appeal, delivered with tt pious patter ihMi. Mine b the Evill. hu i the, Cure, the KINGS, 
promises paradise at cut price* and htippincsj ■ , . i • . . 

on the never-never.- 2 f vultod the direhew of Ormond this morning; she 

affection that grow pantdoxicdfy stronger ty ■■ ChHe-st^tiOite Bell; tht ladies^ taVebAsygar 
being constantly prostituted, while be IssUH a ' and pjupuoi him; Mrs fyfayUstfdtb gqthere often!. 


of class to tils father’s political lulHHumping. j rih mother, ylcidhig tpTlm w^nmiohs nQtlim. 
" Do you love yob r old. mho. tHe oW which. It a whndcrful to thlrSk, pfevaikUio tong ft 


this country, as to the virtue of the rcgol touch; a 
notion which .bur kings encouraged, and to which a 
mhri of such Inquiry and such judgement as Carte 
could give credit; carried him to London, where he 
. was actually touched by Queen Anne. . 

Competition No 356 
Winner. Kathleen Bell : ' 

Aiuwcrp: ■ 

1 Al Inst divine Qecfija came, ■ 

• . Tnyentress of thb. vocal frnme; ' 

The sweei Enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

' And. added length to solemn, sounds, 

■With Nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 

: . John Dryden, “Alexander’s Feast: or The Power 
\ ; of Music; An Ode In Honour of St Cecilia's Day, 

.1697V. 

,*T\ Hirkl thc rni'mberslsdft' apd clear, ’ 

: Oenlly steal bpon the ear; ■ . Ti ; ". 

Now lbuder;'and yei louder rise ' - T- ■ ' ’ 

.. And. fill- with. spreading soundsThe skies. 

■> "Alcxahder Eppe, "Odo for Mus|o on St Cecilia’* 

t’ 1 : '• ; ' ; 

! 3 At sound* saehtfanring tiie angels’ da ncing, 

. Came out of their trance into, lime ; again, 

•; And around : jhe wicked In Hull's -abysses 
; ' The hugc.fihme filcktred ■aiid !«Uted' lheir pain. 

T ^ „.;W. W - Auden,,* 1 AntljomTpr 'St Cecilia’s Dav''- 
, T ; • -V, . ; ' - ' , =' ! X ■ ;• •’ . - 1 • : • , ' ’• ' 
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Melancholy pleasures 


H. R- Woudhuysen 


SHAKESPEARE 
Twelfth Night 
Riverside Studios 


It is ten to eight in Illyria, snowing, and Christ- 
mas is well under way. Theru are plenty of 
drinks and jokes, a tree und presents, as well as 
songs and hangovers. The Iwelvc dnys of 
Christmas pass; there is more snow; time un- 
tangles the lovers' knot and Malvolio swears 
his revenge: it is still ten to eight on the grand- 
father clock. So many things have happened: 
the usual family rows and disagreements, 
barely suppressed jealousies and resentments, 
choice specimens of bad behaviour and semi- 
private romantic intrigues are all remembered 
through a haze of drinks which satisfy various 
appetites; Christmas has come and gone ngain. 
but clock-time for once has stood still. Illyria is 
not hot and sunny, but neither is it really cold. 
It has that warm dampness that comes with 
snow - a place somewhere between laughter 
and tears, but which is never merely sen- 
timental. The country has its large houses for 
Orsino and Olivia, but its only visible part is an 
iron-gated graveyard, broad enough for the 
Duke to feed his melancholy love, Olivia to 
mourn her dead father and brother, and where 
her Steward can be imprisoned and tormented 
within a convenient tomb. Illyria is not quite 
Victorian England but very like our Dickens- 
inspired idea of it: black, formal clothes, stiff, 
formal behaviour covering a world of re- 
strained erotic desire and unrestrained im- 
aginative power: not the Dickens of Pickwick 
or A Christmas Carol but of Bleak House and 
Little Dorrii, where secrecy and tragedy will 
eventually give birth to revelation and joy. 

The pleasure principle lies firmly behind 
Kenneth Branagh’s production of Twelfth 
Nigh, resulting in a carefully measured read- 


ing of the play which brings out its irresistible 
charm, without suppressing its undeniable 
awkwardnesses and strangeness. This is de- 
liberately emphasized by reversing the order of 
the play’s first and second scenes, making 
Viola s resolution to serve Olivia even more 
abrupt and lacking in credibility than Johnson 
found it to be. Branagh is well served by a 
young Viola (Frances Barber) and an attrac- 
tive Olivia (Caroline Langrishe). Most of all, 
he has a first-rate Maria (Abigail McKern), 
who moves convincingly between her mistress 
and the five satellites of the household. This 
quintet, Belch, Aguecheek, Malvolio, Maria 
and Feste, come perilously close to taking the 
play over, so assured and well worked are their 
performances. Indeed, in a sense, Twelfth 
Night offers less to the actors playing the four 
lovers (especially to the Duke und Sebastian) 
than it does to Olivia’s household. James Sim- 
mons and James Saxon as the thin man and the 
fat man, with Anton Lessee’s sinister, long- 
haired Feste, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the expert Mnrin, arc a real match even 
for Richard Briers’s superb Malvolio. Briers 
creates a painfully credible Steward, in turns 
patheticand hateful, both Uriah Heep and Mr 
Guppy, cruelly abused but, wc feel, badly in 
need of some pain and humiliation. 

It is no mean achievement to create a 
Twelfth Night which so successfully evokes and 
captures the moment and mood of the play. 
This is partly made possible by the produc- 
tion's well-judged lighting, but more is contri- 
buted by pleasing music written by Pat Doyle 
and Paul McCartney and played by a quartet of 
musicians (piano, cello, horn and timpani), 
who are on stage throughout the production, 
discreetly hidden by some bare trees. Perhaps 
the only disappointment of an evening other- 
wise completely without vulgarity, is Fesle’s 
singing in an Americnn folk-song drone. But 
this is only a small failing in a production which 
fulfils most of what one wants and always 
hopes for from the play. 


Making everyday magic 


* Helen' McNeil 

Housekeeping 

KcnoirCincma 

Marilynne Robinson’s Housekeeping ( 198J ) is 
a lyriorf novel nbout generations of women 
•ho live surrounded by an everyday magic of 
own making. Bill Forsyth’s screenplay 
. ^ film, a comedy of conformity and non- 

■ “Morality, bring Robinson's story closer to 
■. ** l.°ne of more recent “dirty realist" novels 

as Louise Erdrich’s The Bed Queen wlth- 
; j ^sacrificing the fresh, almost wondering, 

. ‘IMily of the original. 

■ establishes its comic tone before 
, | ttck,in 8 its themes. When the heroines’ 

Jj’otoer stops at a green light and pulls away as 
l ,Urn * red , the scene is instantly recognizable 
J? midicentury American example of that 
:: unemphqtic comedy of human na- 

•/' JJ* w hich is by now Forsyth’s signature. 

7®^ ler deposits Ruthie and Lucille at Grand- 
l then gets some gormless boy scouts to 

-i / r °ar but of a rut, after which: she 
?^ c rates comically, suicidaliy over a : cliff 
," bottomless lake which sits at the centre 
tiiJrt St01 ^’ Grandma lasts a while (in the 
JSj! 1 * !* ®Tather more significant goddess 
■ then cotrie two timid aunts. When 

; jj [JTJ® 8 1* vagrant Aunt Sylvie shows up, she is 
;'8 dare of what are by pow two teen- 


this point the themes 1 of film and hovel 
IjjgJf* 0 cbrivergeV Inside the gingerbread 


l° v mg witch-woman teaches freedom 
iSSf ** tra ^°dning the ^ yneceum pfthe 
'bEKS®*® parent into the stuff of fairy- 
hbimportantmen and there is 
• fc^bi ipeh a (rile. Sylvie has neverlearntthe 
• ^^ogihmdtions of fear and Shame'; this 
- Ipyl89 r htirig 'but it iS balanced, by 
That . did newspapers,; tin 
.^rkhess'hhd catsacCumuiftte wherever 

■^^L^^h.,hht,$epafaric^ is {he fear; -the-' 

v./ • . - :i y;.T/ -• • >: - ; 


film’s first tears are shed when perl Lucille 
reverses the conventions of 1950s teen revolt 
by rebelling into convention. When she runs 
away, it is a flight into tidiness. Lumpy, poetic 
Ruthie (a sensitive performance by Sara Wal- 
ker) says in voice-over. “1 had no sister after 
that night." More tears follow when small- 
town notions of correct upbringing threaten to 
part Ruthie and Sylvie. In one brilliant tragi- 
comic scene Sylvie nearly rallies a delegation of 
outraged church matrons to her cause by re- 
calling movingly how her entire family lives on 
for her in her niece. She then forfeits their 
sympathy by prattling just a little too enthu- 
siastically about the many practical uses of her 
newspaper collection. 

As in Forsyth's Gregory's Girl, the drama of 
Housekeeping centres on adolescence, but it is 
a choice of selfhood rather than of romance 
(hat marks the passage from childhood. For- 
syth’s magic realism stresses the subversive 
potential in such a choice. Normal adults are 
stunted authority frwks. Sylvie, by contrast, is 
the boundary breaker, instinctively decon- 
structing the dualities pf order and chaos, day 
and night, wilderness and civilization, child 
and adult, living and dead, ours and theirs. 

’ Madly nne Robinson’s novel is filled with 
homages to story-telling and myth-making:. 
Bruno Betfelheiml Vladimir Propp, perhaps 
Jurig himself, lurk not far below the surface of 

Fingerbone lake. Forsyth responds to this chal- 
lenge byvisualizlnga story-telling atmosphere. 

The amateur landscapes by the grandfather- 
who came West are beautiful (they art by the - 
popular contemporary Scottish artist Stephen 
Campbell). The lake is exquisite, particularly 
in! the unrealistic process shots. Many or he 
film's nk& resonant images function os hom- 
ilies: life is -like using a broom to sweep up a 
flood; pressed flowers iri a dictionary are part 
of its ; vocabulqry* sometimes you keep, yphf 
boUse be& by burning it down. The film ends, 
with Ruthie and Sylvie walking not into a sun- 
set but aldng dark railway track* into B’fiitUK 
whose only certainty is that it Is to be con- 
tinued/ •' V 'v* ' ' v ' ■'! • ‘ . ' i, , ■ 


An emotional odyssey 


Deborah Singmaster 


The Dead 
Lumicre cinema 


The late John Huston's film of “The Dead" is 
the outcome of his lifelong admiration for 
James Joyce and his affection for Ireland. The 
script has been written by his sou. Tony, and 
the part of Grelln. Gabriel Conroy’s wife, is 
played by his daughter, Anjclh'n. 

Joyce wrote “The Dead" in exile, as a 
celebration of Irish hospitality and a fining end 
to that sombre collection of short stories. 
Dubliners. In many respects the film is a 
slavishly faithful reproduction of the story, ft 
takes place on the night of the Misses Modem's 
annual Christmas parly, seen by Joyce as a 
typical example of Dublin's social life in full 
swing. The original dialogue is reverently 
quoted with few additions where a busier 
sound track would have been more in keeping 
with the festive spirit Joyce intended. The par- 
ty pieces - Mary Jane's piano recital. Aunt 
Julia’s singing - are religiously enacted and, to 
fill up screen time, a recitation of a translation 
by Lady Gregory lias been added (Joyce would 
not have approved, he had little lime for the 
Celtic revivalists). Missing from the purty 
(possibly for financial reasons) is the crowd of 
young people, Mary Jnnc’s pupils, who create 
a background of bustling excitement in the 
story and add to the sense of occnsion. Joyce's 
parly was fun, Huston’s is a staid affair. 

The shabby gentility of the Morkans' house 
has been beautifully created by the designer. 
Stephen Grimes. The characters arc. with a 
few unimportant divergences, ns Joyce de- 
scribed them: ages, faces, accents are right, the 
casting is flawless. Calhlecn Delaney gives a 
most moving performance as the frail Aunt 
Julia and that splendid Dublin actor Dnnal 
Donnelly is (he perfect embodiment of the 

Up-to-date ideas 

Maya Slater 

MOLIERE 
The Sisterhood 
Translated by R. R. Boll 
New End Theatre. Hampstead 

Moli&re’s Les Femmes savuntes resists being 
brought into the twentieth century. It deals 
with a group of women who refuse to accept 
that their place is in the home, supervising the 
seasoning of the potage. Instead, they aspire to 
scholarship, and as a result are held up before 
the audience as objects of derision. 

The Sisterhood, a firmly modernized version 
of this seventeenth-century play, is set in the 
Paris of today; the characters mention topical 
details like Chirac kissing Madonna. The 
women discuss deconstruction: Derrida. 
Lacan and Foucault are al one stage dismissed 
as old hat. 

At best. R. R. Bolt's translation is a marvel 
• of ingenuity. In the original Mol to re. the 
pedant Trissolin recites nn absurd poem on the 
subject of a violet-coloured carriage he bad 
offered to his beloved; Bolt translates this us a 
purple Porsche. The inane comments of the 
femmes savuntes about Trisso tin's poems arc 
transformed into n Marxist reading worthy of 
Bakhtin. 

But Boil has trouble in upduting the events 
of the play. I n Moli fere's original, the tyranny 
of Phitaminie. the leading bluestocking, is de- 
monstrated when she seems set on bullying her 
daughter Hcnriette into marrying the repellent 
Trissolin. Tills nmrrlge is distressing hccnusc 
the girl hates her intended husband; more im- 
, portant. it iseems totally inupproprinte ihnt the 
wife, not the husband, should be taking such 
decisions.' Nowadays the situation is entirely 
different. Ho* can a poised, modern young 
wdmaii allow her 1 mother to force her into n 
hateful marriage? 'Bolt does Iris best with this 
by inakinfePhilpmlnte the rich member of the 
fadiify (a situation impossible in Mnlifere's day. - 
when not only ir wi fe’s' pbssessloris. but hcr ■ 

■ • ■ ■ ri? i 


alcoholic Freddie Matins. If Dnnal McCann as 
Gabriel overplays the one pained expression, 
he is not wholly to blame. Joyce's treatment of 
his central diameter is psychological, concen- 
trating on what is happening in Gabriel's head 
and heart rather than on anything he may do or 
say. I lis social anxiety, his desire for liis wife 
once Che party is over, his jealousy when she 
tells him of her dead childhood sweetheart. 
Michael Fumy, and his confrontation with uni- 
versal mortality - all these shifting emotions 
are internalized in Joyce's telling of the story. 

This emotional odyssey could only have 
been conveyed by the most imaginative camcia 
work and editing. But Huston has opted for 
cnnvcntiuiud camera angles with little varia- 
tion of lighting or culling pace. Only one se- 
quence - u montage of the Aunts' family sou- 
venirs - achieves its own lyricism independent 
of Joyce's prose. A rare close-up of Gabriel's 
hand touching Gretta's face is cut off abruptly 
before il can express anything of Gabriel's sen- 
suous longing. Joyce’s own "camera direc- 
tions’' have been ignored: the lingering pan 
over the food; Ilic mystery surrounding Grelln 
us she listens to the pivotal song - "a woman 
standiiigon (he stairs in (he shadow”: the flash- 
hacks to curly happier days of the Conroys’ 
marriage; Gabriel’s unflattering glimpse of 
himself in the bedroom mirror. Anil where is 
Dublin? Joyce has the Conroys walk back 
along the Quays to O'Connell's Bridge. Hus- 
ton bundles them into o carriage ami gives us 
only a fleeting glimpse of O'Connell's statue os 
they drive past. And one knows the scene in 
the hotel is doomed from the moment Anjclicu 
Huston's name appears at the head of the 
opening credits. Huston has shifted die final 
emphasis from Gabriel to Gretta. Anjclica 
Huston gives n moving performance, as she 
mourns Michael Furcy. up-staging Don a I 
McCann's Gabriel so that we scarcely connect 
him with the voice reciting the elegiac ending 
over ii series of static snow-covered land- 
.sc.npe&^Sadlv. not one of Huston's best films. 


very person, were the husband's property). 
Hcnriette enjoys her opulent style of living: 
her mother threatens to disinherit her if she 
disobeys. This device just about carries the 
play along, but is not really convincing. How 
could this Pbilaminte. who swears by Andrea 
Dworkin and argues in favour of feminism, 
force n daughter into a loveless marriage? Tins 
sort of problem makes an up-to-date version of 
this play fundamentally unsatisfactory. 

Other problems find happier solutions, even 
if Mol i fere might have failed to sec their point. 
The maidservant. Mnrtine. launches into an 
illiterate anti-feminist diatribe nbout a 
woman's place being in the home. In the on* 
ginal. the impact is provided in part at feast bv 
the contrast between Marline's uneducated 
speech and the rightness of her views. But this 
Marti nc (played with screeching gusto by 
Jacqueline Tong) is funny because both her 
views and their formulation are ridiculous. In 
short. The Sisterhood capitalizes both on 
Mnlifere’s own witticisms, and on the innpprop- 
riateness of the attitudes expressed when the 
original is translated into modern dress. 

. The play is performed witli liyely enjoyment 
by a committed cast of uniformly good actors. 

It is a pity that they have to double up some of 
the parts: it is particularly difficult to sym- 
pathize with (he sensible Aristc. only to see the 
same actor (Thomas Wheatley) reap) waring, 
undisguised, as a gloriously dislike able Tiiv 
sotin; ■ 

The winners of this year's London )Yeekeml 
Television "Pjnys on Singe" award an? Cheek 
By Jowl, who submitted a proposal for n 
production of Phifoctvtes by Sophocles; the 
Bush Theatre, with The Ftirfwrhmtl b>* Murray 
Wutlst and VVildciit Singe Productions of 
Glasgow, with. ; lYri//ifig. ttp One by Anrte 
bowhic. Flays on Stage is n eonipetiiive: 
scheme open to theatre companies, which aims 
to put “a significant sum of money 1 * into three 
separate productions n year. The three prizes 
this yfear - the first ..year of the, award - are 
wdjrUi £15 jEU.OUO nn'd £U),()0 [j, ' ** 
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Ono of the great monument* of modem liter- 
ary history reaches completion with the 
appearance of the final two volumes of Rene 
Wellek's History of Modem Criticism. Sonic 
fifty years of scholarly toil have gone into this 
massive and 'authoritative work: a stint equiva- 
lent to a quarter of the chronological span 
which it embraces. I'irst pin lined as a fuur- 
vuliimc survey, the History ^has. in the years 
since the first volume was published in I ‘.>55. 
far overgrown its original schedules, not be- 
cause its author has fora moment strayed in the 
direction of lire expansive or the digressive in 
Iris writing, hut because he has imposed upon 
himself a simple blit exacting standard: namely 
(lie setting aside of all legend and received 
opinion in favour of a first-hand reading of 
every significant work by every significant 
critic between 17511 and l‘WI. 

Wellek's earlier volumes on the nineteenth 
century ranged widely from Russia across 
I . li rope to the United States in unrivalled inter- 
national command of literary-critical issues, 
hut left him with (he twentieth century still to 
tackle ns his eightieth birthday passed, fn these 
last volumes, then, much has had to he aban- 
doned in order to complete the monument: the 
riches of Italy and Eastern Europe tire set aside 
so that the Anglophone tradition at least can be 
brought up to the finishing line. This is a severe 
loss, but it docs make some sense given the 
pronounced isolationism of British and Amer- 
ican criticism in the first half of this century. 
Th* disorientation which has since followed 
the belated renewal of contacts with European 
theory owes as much to those decades of intro- 
version as it does to the allegedly noxious char- 
acter of the Continental plague. Wellek him- 
self, fully inoculated by his early association 
with the Prague Linguistic Circle, has many 
Occasions in these volumes to scold the English 
and Americans not just for their ignorance of 
European philosophies and literatures but For 
their antipathy to theory. 

The paradox of Wellek's approach to his 
materials is that by obeying the historian's first 
i, duty to the. primary sources he has produced 
what is, in some important respects, not a his- 1 
twy of criticism at all but a Compendium of 
: studies in the leading critics. As in previous' 
v (Humes, individual cases (although be refuses' 
to can them that) corfie first , and the relations 
among them arc discussed only incidentally if 
at ail, Since WeHek Is Convinced that “indi- 
vidual initiative rather than collective trends 
matters fn critiehiVT. It. is true that in literary 
criticism the idea of .history as a succession of 
important individuaisis less implausible (ban it 
is in economies or politics, and it remains an 
essential task of the literary historian to safe- 
guard the peculiarities of mujor mavericks like 
William Empsonor Kenneth Burke against the 
temptation to squeeze them into inappropriate 
categories: yet the many virtues of Wellek’s 
dose attention to ‘'critical personalities 1 ’ carry 
vyiththeni a significant loss of perspective at 
the neglected level of the general pattern. 

,.! The pr<Mpecl of a more comparative and 
syipipiic history of criticism hits rarely been 
outlined more dearly than by a contributor to 
tlile Yale Review in 196 lin an article entitled 
"The Main Trends of Twentieth-Century Cri- 
ticism". This piece, a triumph of concise sum*- 
iikjij . enumerated the important critical move* 
metis in this century. I psych wmuly sis, Marx- 
ism. linguistic analysis, "organistic- formal- 
ism", and myth crhicisml. arid observed that 
"one is si nick by |he fact that front avcrywiUe 
perspective u large part of twentieth-century 
criticism show*, h remarkable resemblance of 
aim and method, even where there ate do 
direct 'historical relationships". That (he riu- 
tfior of this article wav Rend WeJIck would 
hardly be credited by most readers of this His- 
tory. in which the general trend & nresu often 
irritably dismissed. Here, the integrity of each 
author's oeuvre takes precedence even over 
Wellek’s terminal date of 1950, so that 


l iupxin'swork is followed right through to the 
posthumous thing Itingraphy [IW] and the 
e.wvllenl chapter on f ; . K. Lea vis (first pub- 
lished in l l K»3) is updated to his death in 1978. 
Squeezed out by these extended single-author 
chapters are those significant ei > til riluil ions by 
scholars and critics who are rente inhered only 
for one hook: Maud Bodkin's Archetypal Pah 
writs in Poetry . a major incitement to later 
myth critics, is nut examined at all. 

A fa rtlier sel (-imposed restriction »|ipc.irs i n 
the discussion of those important ‘‘culture- 
critics'' whose literary theories and judgments 
are manifestly entangled with larger political 
and religious commitments. Wellek is fully 
aware of the continuities, hut feels obliged to 
draw a line somewhere, beyond which his 
account must not stray. This proves to be 
troublesome in the chapters on Lionel Trilling 
ami Edmund Wilson, while the crucial chapter 
on T. S. Eliot is noticeably weakened by an 
unwillingness to assess ns a whole the cultural 
politics of this most influential of modern cri- 
tics. Similarly Wellek refuses to acknowledge 
any con tied ion between the doctrines of ori- 
ginal sin and of literary "impersonality" in the 
American New Critics, preferring to seek the 
origin of critical theories within the literary 
tradition alone (here, in Philibert and Joyce) 
despite the obvious Christian commitments of 
the New Critics, and despite their debt to Eliot, 
who himself hinted strongly at the connection. 

The defence of the New Critics against sub- 
sequent detractors lies tit the centre of the 
American volume. There nre misgivings about 
their Angfoccntrism. their lapsnrian view of 
literary history nnd their condemnation of 
paraphrase as a “heresy", but Wellek con- 
cludes that they “waged a valiant fight which, I 
am ufniid. must be fought over again" against 


scientism, relativism, and “the imposition of 
critical norms required by political indoctrina- 
tion". As a vindication of New Criticism, 
though. Wellek's brief chapter (much of it 
made up of sentences transposed from the indi- 
vidual studies of leading participants) is a dis- 
appointment. Although he rightly reminds us 
of the precedent historical positivism against 
which the New Critics reacted, he tends to miss 
the point of more recent critiques, and drifts 
into quibbles about the definition of form- 
alism. 

Despite these problems, the essential 
strengths of the History have been maintained 
and can be appreciated on almost every page: 
the perfect clarity, the fluent exposition, the 
informed choice of apt quotation, and above 
all the forthright and fearless judgment. 
Among the critical reputations which collapse 
under Wellek’s cool appraisal are those of 
T. E. Hulnte (too inconsistent), E. M. Forster 
(a muddled thinker), G. Wilson Knight (a mys- 
tic who attempted a “reconciliation of every- 
thing with everything"), and R. P. Blnckmur 
(a pretentious obfuse.itor and charlatan). Wel- 
lek hands down severe rebukes to Lcavis and 
I. A. Richards for their narrow English empir- 
icism. to Yvor Winters for dogmatic arro- 
gance. and to Kenneth Burke for a scatological 
perversity which found hitherto unnoticed 
turds in Kcnts’s odes (this “strains all credul- 
ity", Wellek objects, with a perfectly straight 
face). Individual works cannot escape, either: 
Herbert Grierson's Critical History of English 
Poetry is a “deplorable book", and Van Wyck 
Brooks's often admired five-volume history of 
American literature. Makers and Finders , is 
trite, incoherent, and altogether “a dismal fai- 
lure". None of these verdicts could be called 
intemperate or hasty. They are arrived at with 
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Towards the end of this ambitious book Tho- 
mas Docherty remarks that our present need is 
not for the kind of generic theories of literary . 
history proposed by Northrop Frye and, more 
recently, Alistair Fowler. Instead, a "degen- 
eric" mode of theory is required, one 

which will examine not only the echoes which align' 
writers hut. more crucially, the areas of differentia- 
tion which wedge (hem apart historically. It is 
perhaps only through such promiscuous mingling of 
neterogeneotu writings that criticism could ever be- 
gin the task of “thinking forward through the 
mothers." 

If I understand Docherty correctly here, he is 
saying that generic theories are authoritarian 
and thus essentially masculinist, whereas a 
feminist, approach to theory inevitably chal- 
lehges and deconstructs such authority, Gr it 
may be that he wants to assert that any 1 chal- 
lenge to the authority of generic theory will, be 
somehow feminist, because feminism must of 
its 'nature endorse heterogeneity (which is as 
much as to say that feminism equal* anti-' 
authoritarianism). Here, however, one recalls 
Lisa Jardine’s wanting that male critics should 


their way of doing things is and must be the 
right way. Docherty will have none of it- We.do 
not. as readers, “construcr (he meaning of a 
text, but rather we construct meaning hi it (in 
literary terms) and through it (in historical 
terms). The text, as it were, once written be- 
comes 'an autonomous space of meaning' 
awaiting animation or enactment through its 
critical reading.” This is both true and less 
contentious than 1 suspect Docherty thinks. 
On the other hand the literary and historical 
terms to which he appeals are undoubtedly 
contentious. They also raise severe and 
perhaps insoluble difficulties. 

One of these is as simple as it is basic. For all 
his wanting not to be trapped into a vague or 
grandly totalizing account of periodicity, 
Docherty frequently falls back on generaliza- 
tion, the effect of which is precisely to confuse 
or lose sight of those differentiations he claims 
to be eager to retain. It is one thing to offer 
interesting and in many ways properly sugges- 
tive interpretations, of, for example, As You 
Like It and poems by Carew and Herbert. It is 
quite another to suggest that “the loss of stable 
identity, itself a result of the loss of a stable 
home, with the realization of the relativity of 
• England and even of the earth , . . was partly 
responsible for the conflicts of modes of au- 
thority which condition the writing of the early 
; seventeenth century”. This bogs far;too many 
-questions. And that "partly” is a weasel word. 
It may seem to provide Docherty with the per- 
fect way out of the corner into which his (or 
perhaps. Lawrence Stone’s) historical terms 


beware of faking over feminism and especially'; . have boxed film, but in effect I (drains away the 
pf offering to supply '‘rigorous” "thrusting” ^ • strength of his case.; At all events, there is very . 
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tion able and rumJJy needs to be ,,$o fussily who cannot be thought of as part of the goner- 
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the same careful deliberation which appears in 
the judicious account of A. C. Bradley and 
which corrects the myth of Virginia Woolfs 
supposed critical impressionism. 

Wellek grants respect and praise where it is 
due. even to critics like F. O. Matthiessen or 
Philip Rahv who are far removed from his own 
position, and he does his best to restrain his 
impatience with the English empirics - except 
when they offend his Czech sensibilities by 
waxing sentimental over “the Russian soul". 
There are some unexpected prizes awarded in 
these volumes, too: John Middleton Murry is 
recommended for rehabilitation, along wilb 
the much more obscure W. C. Brownell, who 
acted as Edith Wharton's editor at Scribner's. 
His fogotten works, Victorian Prose Masters 
(1901) and American Prose Masters (1909). 
seem more valuable to Wellek than the critical 
writings of Santayana. More and Babbitt. 

Readers who assume that a history of critic- 
ism is by definition the dullest kind of excresc- 
ence upon the world of letters - so far from 
creativity, so near to bibliography - might sur- 
prise themselves by dipping into these 
volumes. They condense many of the most 
turbulent debates and some of the strangest 
delusions in this century's culture, nnd exhibit 
the oddest exotica of Anglo-Saxon intellectual 
life. At times even the apparently endless chain 
of commentary threatened in the criticism of 
criticism of criticism must halt in mute aston- 
ishment at the bizarre and inexplicable ele- 
ment in critical judgment: to D. H. Lawrence 
goes the honour of reducing Ren£ Wellek to 
blank exasperation in this, the shortest para- 
graph in the e ntire History - “ Wh at can one say 
when Lawrence writes that Chekhov 'is a 
second-rate writer and a willy wet-leg'?" Whal 
indeed? 


culty in producing a sense of self, of authentic 
"living in the present", l can see that this is an 
arguable proposition (although death is hardly 
unique to the period), but not that the argu- 
ment can be furthered by detailed analysis of 
plays by Corneille and Racine, because no 
matter how valuable such analyses may be - 
and they are. often very good - they have 
precious little to do with English concerns. 

I stress English because, given the overrid- 
ing context of his work, it is here that Docherty 
is most adrift. He rightly sees thHt "criticism as 
such begins to get under way when an indig- 
enous culture and literature become isolated as 
its subject”. He then goes on to assert that 
writers such as Pope and Swift seem to fear 
critical activity because it threatens their sense 
of "self-stability”. If a critic is to be allowed to 
read Pope, say, it must be in the sense that. 
Pope intends and wishes to determine. But of 
course this may not happen, in which case the 
"dunces” will have succeeded in taking away • 
Pope’s authority and with it his sense of identi- 
ty. Well, yes. But Docherty misses the manner 
in which, following on from and at the same 
time challenging Milton's position (who speaks 
for England?), Pope and Swift construct an 
idea of English culture as a European culture; 
and that, at its best, this carries with it «&■ | 
appeal,. to an enlightened political vision, u*. 
chief threat to which huist be party or sectarian 
interest, < ■ ■ . . : 

Admittedly, such a vision is coercive anq,.. ■ 
. finally, exclusive. But It- Is not one that can w 

• fairly thought of as founded , in parrow self' • 
Interest. On the contrary, it is tnily selfless in 
that it requires both writers to construct wntW 1- 
ly identities. which are in no sense self-serving 

. pr protective. So. that for, Docherty to argue ; 
that! the attempt to stabilize language in.lwi 
; period J6^-17$0 serves the purpose of "assur- 
ing writers of their oyvn self-evident authority 
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larger (English) identity than he is aware QL 
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^Virtually. botnihg tp say about Blake or W.Qfa^ j 

' wprth; ot Shelley or, Byron. Given these ,ao 
other notable absent^,-,!^ is probably ; 
de.so^be‘ On Modern Authority as a series w , 
^rfc-feddihgs stTung together 6ii,a rope of san fl * . 
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Rodolphe Gaschd's book sets out to rescue 
deconstruction for philosophy and, as part of 
thesame task, to contest what he regards os the 
errors and distortions that have marked its 
arrival on the North American scene. These 
have come about, Gascfte argues, through the 
readiness of literary critics to pick up one or 
two salient “themes" from Derrida’s- work - 
like the privilege attached to writing over 
speech - and then use them as o platform for 
advancing their own special interests. What 
(hey typically ignore is that further, more diffi- 
cult stage in the deconstructive reading of a 
text which doesn’t rest content with merely 
inverting a received opposition but goes on to 
reinscribe both its terms in another, wholly 
unfamiliar economy of sense. Such is the error 
that Richard Rorty makes when he enlists Der- 
rida on the side of a “literary" discourse that 
would finally break with the deluded truth- 
claims of philosophy. In fact, according to Gas- 
di6, “writing" for Derrida "has no proper 
value of Us own, positive or negative", and 
certainly not the kind of ultimate privilege that 
would justify literary critics (or anti-philo- 
sophers like Rorty) in their use of it as a slogan 
far rhetorical purposes. 

. Gasch6 has some strong points to make 
against this widespread misappropriation of 
Derrida’s texts. One is the fact that "literature” 
has always been determined as In some sense 
*h * other of philosophy; that since Plato at 
least, the discourse on literary topics has taken 
its terms from the governing lexicon of philo- 
tophic concepts and categories. This means 
to* there is no getting "outside” philosophy to 
some alternative ground where the concepts in 
question would no longer apply. A dcconstruc- 
\ lading must always reach the point where 
J ^notions of the "literary” turn out to be Impli- 
Qted in a certain genealogy of philosophic 
ar gument. hi the case of metaphor, as Derrida 
[emafks in his essay "The White Mythology", 
Hk Impossible to advance a single proposition 
9 fa the nature of figurol language without in 
J*. process' rejoining that tradition of philo- 
tanking about metaphor which has set 
|he main ternts of debate from Aristotle’s day 
■ toe present. The same applies to those va- 
concepts of mimesis pr poetic truth which 
fatte have advanced by Way of defence against 
*1®, claims of disapproving philosophers and 
moralists. For again It is the case - as Gasch£ 
J 2f ts 1 0ul .. following Derrida - that philosophy 
always have occupied In advance the 
pfand upon which these defences are con- 

*wjed> ; _ .}% ' ; l »■ . . 

second line of argument follows, 
foam this. It has to do with the reja- 
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would wish to refute or reject them in favour of 
a dream of immediacy, but because his work 
questions reflection’s unthoughl, and thus the 
limits of its possibility.” Hence the decidedly 
cryptic title of Gaschd’s book, where the “tain" 
of the mirror (from French tUain) refers to the 
"tinfoil, the silver lining, the lustcrless hack" in 
the absence of which no reflection could occur, 
but which itself lacks any kind of mirroring or 
reflective quality. And so it is with deconstruc- 
tion, an activity whose real interest is in that 
which lies behind, beyond or beneath the para- 
doxes of self-conscious speculative thought. 
Thus Derrida’s philosophy is engaged in ex- 
ploring systematically that “dull surface” 
which enables reflection to occur, but which 
cannot itself take part in “reflection’s scintillat- 
ing play”. 

This involves, firstly, a detailed account of 
how Fichte and Schelling pressed the dualities 
of Kantian thought toward the twin extremes 
of subjective and objective idealism. These 
putative “systems" were in turn criticized by 
Hegel, who expressly identified with Schcll- 
ing's (objective) dialecticsof nature, but whose 
main contention was that thinking should over- 
come such bad antinomies in the passage to a 
higher stage of truly dialectical synthesis. Thus 
in Hegel’s mature philosophy “being and 
thinking are one, only moments in the objec- 
tive process of self-developing thought". But 
Hegel also sees that this wished-for outcome is 
dependent on a prior assumption, namely that 
concepts and sensuous intuitions must at some 
point coincide in what Kant had termed the 
"transcendental unity of apperception". 
Kant’s philosophy therefore rests on the two- 
fold axiomatic claim that “intuitions without 
concepts are blind" and “concepts without in- 
tuitions are empty". But this remains a matter 
of juridical fiat, rather than lending itself to any 
kind of rigorous transcendental deduction. It 
thus gives rise to that oscillating movement 
between idealism in its "subjective" and 
"objective” modes that characterized the posi- 
Kantian history of thought. Wfmt-Ffegef brings 
out - and what is also, according to Gasch6, 
brought out by deconstruction in its rigorous, 
Derridian form - Is the fact that no form of 
speculative reason can hope to articulate the 
“unthought" background of assumptions from 
which its own dialectical strategies take rise. 

“Difference”, “arche-writing’’, “sup- 
plementRrity’’ and other such Derridian key- 
terms are various names for that which exceeds 
philosophical reflection in its quest for legiti- 
mizing principles or grounds. They should be 
seen, Gaschi suggests, as so many "quasi- 
transcendentals" or “infrastructures", para- 
doxically marking both the limitsof conceptual 
critique and (in an eminently Kantian sense) its 
conditions of possibility. Rather than merely 
dispose of reflexivity ("the surest way for it to 
re-enter through the backdoor"), deconstruc- 
tion sets out to think the limits of speculative 
reason and to show- where it encounters 
irreducible problems in the nature of its own 
enterprise. Oiie should not be missed, there- 
fore, when Gasctte uses the word “play” to 


descrihe that perpetual slippage or uiulceida- 
bility which governs ibc working of these 
‘'infrastructural" predicates. Snell play has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the attitude of 
free-for-all interpretative licence which is 
commonly ascribed to deconstruction by liter- 
ary critics (who welcome its advent) and by 
mainstream analytical philosophers (who re- 
ject it as merely a species of last-ditch rhetoric- 
al sophistry). It should rat her he conceived - as 
Derrida suggests - by analogy with a piece of 
precision machinery where the "play" between 
parts, for instance in a bearing, is a matter of 
fine tolerance and essential to the machine’s 
proper functioning. 

All the same there arc problems with Cias- 
chtf's attempt to define what should or should 
not be accounted a proper, philosophically 
valid use of Derrida’s work. His position is 
hard to maintain if one considers, for instance, 
how “writing” functions in the chapters 
on Rousseau in Of Grammatology, or (again) 
how Derrida's essays on Freud complicate the 
relation between life, writing and fantusy- 
investment to a point where such distinctions 
must appear grossly misconceived. Gaschd is 
no doubt right to insist that these texts cannot 
be reduced to just one more, ultra-sophisti- 
cated variant of old-style thematic criticism. 
Thus “writing" ns it figures in Rousseau's cor- 
pus is n term whose unsettling chain or effects 
goes far beyond anything that could ever he 
pinned down or treated as a straightforward 
literary “theme”. So Gasctte might seem fully 
justified in his claim that “writing, a concept 
that has been so easily accommodated by so- 
called deconstructionist criticism, has little or 
nothing to do with the (anthropological, sub- 
jective, and so on) act of writing, with the 
psychological pleasures and displeasures to 
which it gives rise . . But again, such state- 
ments must appear unduly restrictive when set 
alongside Derrida's reading of Rousseau. For 
there is simply no way of drawing such a firm, 
juridical line between “writing" as the qunsi- 
"rrariscemfenfal term which governs the etusivc 
economy of Rousseau's discourse and “writ- 
ing" ns the theme, activity or focus of obses- 
sional fear and desire which effectively pro- 
vides the tnise'en-scine of Derrida's rcuding. 
And the same applies to all those other decon- 
structive key-terms which Gasclte would like- 
wise restore to a condition of philosophical 
purity and rigour. 

Meanwhile there has now appeared in 
English translation - though this word seems 
hardly appropriate - the one text of Derrida 
that most holds out against any such categoric- 
al treatment. That Glas goes unmentioned in 
Gaschl’s book is perhaps not surprising, given 
its reputation as the ;ie plus ultra of philoso- 
phy's undoing at the hands of rhetoric and 
intertextual “free pi ay". In fact this idea is 
somewhat wide of the mark, since Derrida is 
here just a$ much concerned with issues in the 
province of post-Kantian (and especially 
Hegelian) philosophy. But it raises these ques- 
tions in a form that generates the maximum 
possible resistance to any reading in straight- 
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forwardly conceptual or philosophic terms. 
The Icxl is laid out in ;t running scries of col- 
umns, commentaries and inset paragraphs, all 
of which the reader is supposed to lake in by 
treating them on equal terms and not looking 
for some “met a -language” or privileged voice 
of authority and power. The two main sources 
are Hegel and Genet, on the one hand the 
philosopher of Absolute Reason, of the Slate, 
Christianity and the bourgeois family as 
embod interns of universal truth, on the other 
the homosexual thief-turned- writer whose ob- 
ject was to tear these values apart by every 
means at his disposal. 

At one level the effect of juxtaposing these 
utterly incongruous texts is to bring philosophy 
up against the limit of its own conceptual re- 
sources, transgressing all the margins and juri- 
dical border- lines that philosophy has estab- 
lished for the conduct of serious, responsible 
dehate. Thus Hegel’s dialectic is inscribed 
within <1 system of self-regulating concepts and 
values which ensure that truth is passed down 
through the channels of properly authorized 
thinking and teaching. This system connects in 
turn with the sexual division of labour where 
reason is exclusively a male prerogative, a 
power exercised by virtue of the 1 tusl latul’s 
joint access to the domestic, intellectual and 
socio-political spheres, while the woman re- 
mains duly- I h hiiuI to her role ns wife, mother 
and family helpmeet. 

Derrida goes various ways around to draw 
out this covert gender-politics everywhere at 
work in the lexis of Hegelian philosophy. I le 
incorporates passages on love, marriage ami 
the family from Hegel’s letters and other biog- 
raphical material: examines the way in which 
his reading of the Antigone turns upon this 
same dialectical overcoming of woman's in- 
terests in the name of male reason and political 
order: and then goes on to show, through a 
series of elaborately staged intertextual read- 
ings, how oilier philosophers (including Kant) 
have likewise managed to suppress or subli- 
mate woman's voice while claiming to speak ill' 
the name of universal humanity and absolute 
reason. All this in counterpoint wit It the pas- j 
sages from Genet (chiefly Our Lady of ifiej' 
Flowers and The Thief's Journal) which supply:^ 
not so much an ironic gloss as an adversary^ 
language which progressively invades nnd dis- J 
figures the discourse of Hegelian reason. id 1 

There is so much going on at every' stage in *| 
this extraordinary text that a brief review can's! 
really offer no more than a few suggested I 
points of entry. One recurrent topos is the*| 
question of names, signatures and the way that ,j, 
such marks of authorial presence nnd origin j 
can always be dissolved through what Derrida f) 
calls the “disseminating” power of language, 
its capacity to graft them into new contexts of '* 
meaning where they function no longer as “ 
"proper" names but as signifying terms that 
generate all kinds of allusive cross-reference 
from text to text. Another is the distinction 
between "literal” and “figurative" sense, a dif- 
ference that philosophers have often been con- 
cerned to hold securely in place, but which 
none the less continues to vex and elude their 
best efforts of conceptual clarification. There is 
a whole running subtext of allusions (via 
Genet) to the. so-called “flowers” of rhetoric, 
the seductive tropology of metaphor and other 
such figures that exert their unsettling influ- 
ence on the discourse of philosophic reason. 
And this goes along with Derrida’s insistence 
on the stubborn materiality of language, the 
way, that effects Of meaning come about 
through ! chance collocations, unlooked-for 
homonyms and everything that holds out 
: against reduction to n stable economy of words 
and concepts. 

Hegelian logic thinks to overcome, such 
resistance by assimilating language, history 
and thought to the terms of an nil-embracing 
dialectic which moves ev^r onward and up 
through stagesof resolved conflict and tension , - 
to the point of an ultimate reconciliation in the 
name of Absolute Reason. This movement in- 
volves a twofold process' of transcending and . 
repressing whatever stands hi its way; a process 
;of- conceptual “raising" {Aufhebung) which 
also requires . that reason should sublimate 
those previous stages on the path to enlighten- 
ment tfyat reflected an as-yet Imperfect grasp of 
;/ the relll ijon b^weep (^dugltt , ,self-kripwjpd»e 
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Mons is (lie resistance dial language coni i litres 
In offer in (lie face of this relentless loi.ili/itig 
drive. 1 1 is a resistance tliui emerges no! only in 
the fmm of h neont rolled linguistic figuration. 
Inn also at the level of ethics, religion a ml 
historical understanding. 

Thus the progress of Hegelian dialectic is 
parallelled in his account of how Christianity 
(as revealed religious truth) supersedes and 
incorporates its Jewish source-texts, and again 
in his view of the bourgeois patriarchal family 
as the high point and natural, sclf-authori/cd 
foundation nf present-day civil and socio-poli- 
tical order. ‘What is conscious ness". Derrida 
asks, “if its ultimate [lower is achieved by the 
family?" And again, wlial is at stake in this 
repeated scenario of dialectical ascent or Anf- 
hebttnj! if one of its forms is die presumed 
overcoming of Jewish by Christian religion ? 
“To raise the Pharisaic letter of the Jew would 
also be to const i lute a symbolic language 
wherein die literal body lets it sell be uniuinled. 
aerated, roused, lifted up. benumbed by the 
spiritual intention. Now the Jew is incapable of 
this in his family. Ins politics, his religion. hi.> 
rhetoric. It lie became capable of it. he would 
no longer he Jewish. When he will become 
capable of it. lie will have become Christian." 
So there is more to Denid.fs “word pi av" than 
a mere desire to lake philosophy down a peg or 
(wo by exposing its arguments to the dislocat- 
ing force of a Joycean pur.iiiomasiu pushed to 
the giddy limit. What he is broaching in (iht.\ is 
the deconstruction not only of certain tena- 
cious philosophical ideas, hut also of the way 
those ideas have worked in reinforce the pre- 
dominant values and assumptions of Western 
ethnoceniiisin. 

One can therefore see why he takes this 
opportunity (in an essay addressed sjwcifically 
in English renders and included in the compan- 
ion volume CTftrs terry) to protest against the 
notion that it all comes down to a handful of 
“puns', or mere verbal gymnastics at the ex- 
pense of philosophic seriousness and truth. On 
the one hand Gins might appear to be an un- 
translatable (ext. in (he sense that it puts. up (he 
maximum resistance to any straightforward, 
self-assured passage of meaning from one lan- 
guage to another. But Derrida's point is that all 
philosophy partakes of this condition: that 
(jlas in its ‘ original" form ranged across a mul- 
titude of languages, idioms, discourses and 
registers: and that only if we think of concepts 
us existing in a realm of ideally transparent and 
communicable sense will this text seem to pose 
peculiar problems of translation not encoun- 
tered. wy. with “serious" thinkers like Kant or 
Hegel. Il is commonly supposed that works of 
philosophy - unlike poems or fiction?! texts - 
should suffer no great loss in translation, since 
they have to do “essentially" with ideas and 
arguments, and not (or only in n superficial 
way) with matters of style or rhetorical pre- 
sentation. In Gtas Den id a sets out to under- 
mine this belief by erasing all the margins, 
border-lines and territorial imperatives that 
normally serve to insulate philosophy from 
literature and other kinds of discourse. But he 
does so not merely in order to create a mis-- 
chievous shake-up of the disciplines. "What do 
. the Jews make of Hegel? What do they do with 
bun? What do they do when they- hear it said 
that' the son is one with the father? When ihc 
. unity of essence of father and son is presented 
.to them?" One' response to these questions is 
the kahbaliitic rending or Hegel and of Chrlsi- 
iiuv : ontp-theolngical tradition that Derrida 
most strikingly proposes in. <7/u«. • 

John P Lenvcy hus put together a useful 
uutfintowii to pit Vila’s text, including a de- 
tailed concordance of names and. topics, a 
seliicsdf working riqt?s op ihc process of .Irani- 


Invaded by absence 


John Sturrock 

ItUIANItOTMAN 

Signifying Nut hing: The winiirticsof zero 
1 1 ipp. Muciiiillim. £29.511 (paperback, £9.95). 
ii '3.145551 7 


The niiilliemuiiciuns 1 zero raises nice ques- 
tions. us a sign without even the possibility of a 
real referent. There are no noughts in nature, 
only on paper, or in tlic head, which at once 
makes one waul to ask whether the other, 
"positive” signs with which zero belongs, our 
numbers, have any basis in nature either. In 
short, as the soiniotician nf nothing, Brian Rol- 
ni a n is on to something, and he has written an 
alert, polv mill hie and mind-opening essuy in 
pursuit of il. 

Signify ini; Nothing is a work of post -structur- 
al ism inasmuch as it uses the mathematical 
zero-sign as a semiotic key with which to undo 
any naively naturalistic links between systems 
of representation and the reality, if any, (hey 
are assumcilly representing. Rotmun is a 
mnlhcmnlkriiin by training hut his little hook is 
not exclusively or even mainly to do with 
mathematical zero, since he aims to show how 
the function nf (his disturbing, liininal sign has 
exact analogies in tw'ti other, seemingly alien 
fields, in the history of art and in economics. 
He .sets about litis analogical business 
Foucault-fashioii. looking for an epistcmic 
shift in European history, zero-based as it 
were, that will mark an epoch - in the event, 
the coming of mercantile capitalism; but 
Rotmun writes, mercifully, with more grace, 
econumy mid clarity than Foucault ever did. 

The first half of this hook is where the really 
interesting ideas urc. In it Kotnian traces the 
importation of the Hindu sign zero ( not, note, 
the sign fur zero, which would push zero con- 
fusingly and wrongly back again into the trnns- 
mathematical world) into Europe and draws 
close, elegant parallels between the mending 
and effect nf this deep change loom mathema- 
tical notation and those of the discovery of a 
perspective! art organized around n vanishing- 
point. and of the creation of "imaginary", or 
what Adam Smith called “bank money”, ns a 
first defence against the debasement of the 
metal in real money. The implication or argu- 
ment is, though Rotman docs not lahour it, 
that these three strictly isomorphic changes, in 
mathematics, painting and finance, happened 
when they did because they were conditioned 
by a nascent capitalism - the evidence for 
which conjunction, however, in the case of 
perspective in painting, seems no better than 
opportunistic. 

But this glancing attempt to anchor his semi- 
otic revolution in economic history hardly mat- 
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ters; what Rotman docs very well is to establish 
that all three of his semiotic systems, whether 
their medium he numbers, lines or cash, 
changed in the same direction, towards a grea- 
ter degree of abstraction. Rotman writes as, 
mathematically speaking, an anti-renlist, and 
uses the zero-sign as clinching evidence against 
any argument for numerical realism, or the 
view that mathematics is dealing with some- 
thing “out there”, that its numbers or sets are 
transcendent entities. He supposes, on the 
contrary, a semiotic continuity between the 
zero-sign and the other signs in the numerical 
series of which it is the inaugural member, and 
zero obviously having no referent in the trans- 
mnthcmallcarwodd- how- should its fellow 
members have one? His larger purpose is thus 
to rehumanize mathematics, by demonstrating 
its inescapable subjectivity or dependence on 
mathematicians. What zero "stands for" as a 
sign is the absence of other signs and it is only In 
the mind of the human operator, of “the-one- 
who-counts", that absence is able to invade the 
plenitude of the world (there is a Sartrean fla- 
vour to Rotman's argument throughout). 

The change he is analysing occurred in fact in 
two stages. First there came zero, out of the 
east, and then, two or three centuries later,’ 
algebra, with its fundamental institution of the 
“variable", or empty sign io be filled according 
to the needs or circumstances of the moment. 
Variables too, like zero, are meta-signs which 
display the alarming independence of reality 


Ventriloquizing the past 


Lisa Jardine 

RICHARD VVASWO 

Language and Meaning in (he Renaissance 
315pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£25. 
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In his irresistibly eloquent introduction trt 
Language and Meaning In the Renaissance, 
Rfchnrd Whs v?o argues far an approach to Re- 
naissance intellectual history, that focuses on 
issues cent ral for the' twentieth century:: ' ' 

The l>«i huii no voice: ii Mbts as habits, institutions, 
..artifacts, and texts. To make any of these articulate 
Squires the voice of a present interpreter. If that , 


in terms of our own interests. Specifically, his 
claim is that this is the period in which language 
specialists “begin to see language both syste- 
matically and historically more as creating 
meaning than as containing it”. Or (metre 
forthright) that “the intoxicating and terrifying 
possibility of making meaning, reacted to and 
against in a bewildering variety of ways, is . . . 

; one of the principal defining energies of the 
entire Renaissance". ‘ 

These semantic questions^ however, may 
not be the most productive ones for Waswo to 
ask* rtof perhaps do the answers “ventrilo- 
quize” his early texts as he might wishi His 
claim that (lie work of Valla implies the transi- 
- tipn ;from a version rtf. language which sees 
■ words and thlhgs as equivalonl to the modern 


inherent in all signs, and it is this same inde- 
pendence which Rotman brings cleverly to 
light in the work of painters such as Vermeer 
and Velfizquez, who play games with viewers 
of their paintings in their artful representation 
of the process of representation, and in the 
ultimate setting free of “imaginary" money 
from any lingering pretence that it is a currency 
redeemable by anything other than itself. At 
the zero-point in these three semiotic systems- 
nnd, by extension, all others - a human space is 
created, occupiable by whoever is doing the 
counting, the painting, or the trading: the car- 
dinal point in the structuralist outlook' on the 
world, where a system that is not personal 
engages with a user who is. As a structuralist, 
Rotman stands with Piaget (a thinker on whom 
he has written a book), in holding to a strongly 
“constructivist" view, whereby mental or semi- 
otic structures are seen as made, not given. His 
demonstration of how such structures can 
evolve is exceedingly well done. 

In the second half, however, Signifyihg No- 
thing declines as a book, when Rotman goes, 
too briefly for comfort, into Greek, Jewish and 
Christian views of the nature or theology of 
Nothing (a less compelling topic than zero on 
this occasion), and, for some reason, into the 
turning of love (and how did this sign come io 
stand for zero in the scoring of ball-games?) 
into a commodity by the. unhappy King Lear. 
But the first sixty pages of this slim book are 
full of clear, compact and productive; thought. 


undertaken as part of a reconstruction of a 
historically ideal Latin - a perfectible tool for 
the pursuit of an elusive but ultimately attain- 
able truth. .. . • 

If is a vertiginous undertaking to try to 
weave together the intellectual histories of 
Latin humanism, historiography, and the ver- 
nacular literatures.: There are the inevitable 
difficulties concerning .tact and terminology 
caused by “hitting across and bringing 
together material from long-established and 
separate academic disciplines", to which Was* 
wo himself draws attention. There is the dan- 
ger too, that the author’s own perceptiveness 
in one field - here WasWo’s fine handling o' 
vernacular writing from Speroni * ,a 
Shakespeare - may overshadqw.that Qf his 
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Another good man in Africa 


Simon Rae 

LINDSAY CLARKE 
Sunday Whiteman 
221pp. Cape. £10.95. 
0224024884 


Eager to witness, and indeed to participate in, 
what Byron had anticipated as Africa's “first 
dance of . . . Freedom", Austin Palmer, pro- 
tagonist of Lindsay Clarke's impressive first 
novel - it is skilfully constructed, economically 
written and ambitious in scope - takes a post in 
an up-country school in a newly independent 
West African state, bringing with him a wife 
and a boundless enthusiasm for the socialist 
ideals of his adoptive country. Things do not, 
however, go as Palmer planned. Living in the 
school compound in a clearing hacked out of 
the jungle puts enormous strains on the mar- 
riage. Palmer has his teaching, but his wife has 
nothing to distract her from the oppressive 


monotony of the endless trees, “dense almost 
as a stockade". The couple grow further apart 
while trapped in a claustrophobic contiguity 
that ultimately becomes unbearable. They 
agree to separate, Palmer's wire returning to 
England. 

Though essentially a psychological study of a 
man in extremis , the novel has a strong cHst of 
closely observed secondary characters, and 
Clarke displays a fine ear for the rich diversity 
of speech-patterns thrown up by the expatriate 
and African communities. Africa itself is 
powerfully evoked as much more than a mere 
backdrop to Palmer's personal tragedy, and an 
important theme of the book is the degree to 
which it is possible for an outsider, however 
well-intentioned, to become integrated in an 
alien culture. 

As a relief from the loneliness of his com- 
pound bungalow, Jalbout, a rich Lebanese tim- 
ber merchant, offers Palmer a house in the 
town, which, after some hesitation, he accepts. 
While he is happy to benefit from Jalbout’s 
generosity, he dislikes the older man's cynic- 


ism regarding the new African order ("Educa- 
tion, development, progress . . .a united con- 
linen I of free peoples . . . the old dark Africa 
safely illuminated with street-lighting. Not u 
bad dream") coupled with a conviction that 
the old Africa of witchcraft and sorcery still 
survives, with much of its original potency. 

Once established in Jalhuiit's town house, 
Palmer meets, falls in love with and finally 
marries an African girl, Appaca, who (o begin 
with at any rate brings him all the warmth and 
happiness missing from his first marriage. But 
Palmer's good fortune does not last. External 
events gradually begin to put pressure on the 
relationship. Tensions in the country ut large - 
economic shortages, widespread corruption, 
and moves by the ruling Party to suppress all 
political opposition - tire reflected in the 
school. When the sixth form mutinies and is 
expelled en masse. Palmer finds himself stand- 
ing up to the local Party boss who is determined 
to have the pupils re-admiUcd. He clashes 
more seriously with the Party hierarchy over 
the urrest and imprisonment of Kornnteng, 


The Rathbones’ family skeletons 


Linda Taylor 

LESLIE HALL PINDER 

Under the House 

183pp. Bloomsbury. £11.95. 

0747500657 

Maude Mason (nde Rathbone) - old Aunt 
Maude, aged seventy-one - remembers a past: 
a lonely childhood (“Maudie is an oddle”, they 
chanted); a strange family life on the plains of 
Saskatchewan. Leslie Hall Pinder's first novel 
opens in 1986, with a disturbed time scheme 
inside Maude's head: “Time was starting to 
melt and mix like a thick liquid." This melting 
and mixing continues as the novel develops: 
divisions occur according to dates - back to 
1915 and 1924; then on to the late 1940s and 
50s. Alongside Maude's life Is juxtaposed that 


of Evelyn, her "niece"; they are both family 
outsiders with suspect origins. 

Maude’s past is thick with resonances: such 
as the time when as a child she touched the 
“withered thing, soft on one side" in a bag of 
apples, in the cellar “under the house", and 
thought it was “the shrunken head of the first 
Maude" - a baby who had died in infancy but 
whose name she had been given, partly, it's 
later discovered, to legitimize her. This 
Maude, in fact, is the rotten one. the bad ap- 
ple; she is the product of incest - between her 
father, known as S. D.. and her sister. Isabel. 
Maude’s genesis is a canker in the family which 
accounts for the reserve, the anger, the dis- 
turbing veneer of each of the Rathbones. 

Curiously, the characters caught in this fami- 
ly dilemma (including Maude) are left in dia- 
grammatic form, their reservations hanging in 
the Saskatchewan air. Leslie Hall Pinder has 


another story to (ell - about Evelyn. Evelyn is 
more conventionally illegitimate, hut disliked, 
none the less, by her step-father, Stanley - the 
brother (and uncle) of Maude, who wants lo 
write his sister/niece out of S. D.'s will, and 
who can’t forgive himself for saving her once 
from a fire. Stanley, the monster step-father, 
conditions his wife into acquiescence, while 
Evelyn retreats into books and is sent to board- 
ing school. There she meets a teacher who 
shows her how to feel emotions and who gets 
involved in a somewhat unlikely crisis at the 
centre of the book - Stanley’s courtroom battle 
with Maude, who he claims lias forced Evelyn 
to run away with her. 

So there's a journey on n train, and a meet- 
ing with Isabel - (all. firm, enigmatic - who 
tells her story in a letter to Evelyn which, final- 
ly, writes the Rathbones out of the book. 
Isabel adds an eleventh-hour dimension to the 


Blacksnake’s blues 


Alan V. Hewat 

J.J. PHILLIPS 

Mqjo Hand: An Orphic tale 

180pp. Serpent’s Tail. Paperback, £5.95. 

085242 109 6 . 

While assisting with preparations for the cotil- 
lion at which she will make her ddbut, Eunice 
Prideaux, the teenage daughter of an affluent 
San Francisco Negro family, discovers a worn 
old record: “Bakerphop Blues”, by Blacksnake 
Brown and the Royal Sheiks. She puts it on the 
turntable. When she hears the raw, sexy song, 
and witnesses its effect, no£ only on her own 


feelings but on the behaviour of a group of 
older black society women, Eunice under- 
stands that this music contains “some source of 
herself' which she must hunt down and come 
to terms with; under the spell of the blues, she 
leaves her world of white satin pumps and 
travels to the poor, black precincts of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, looking for Blacksnake 
Brown. 

She finds him, moves in with him and enters 
the life which inspires his music and requires its 
solace, the life of America’s black underclass. 
She goes to jail; she takes a job serving drinks 
in a whorehouse-cum-juke-joint; she becomes 
Blacksnake’s lover ond conceives his child. 
Subverted by the power of the blues, this liter- 


king of the tribal area, to whom Appacu's fami- 
ly owe loyalty. Korantenghas hud the temerity 
In denounce the referendum establishing one- 
party rule. Palmer's protests on ills behalf get 
him no more than a bloody nose and a night in 
the cells, but his faith in the Party is destroyed. 

This refusal to stand by and acquiesce in 
what lie secs as wrong hns already put Palmer's 
relationship with Appaea under great strain. 
When an old woman is rejected by her family 
on suspicion of witchcraft and left out in the 
square to die. matters rapidly come to a head. 
Appaca, impatient with Palmer's purity of pur- 
pose, returns to her family, leaving the lone 
“Sunday Whiteman" - a traditional nickname 
for whites - to become increasingly obsessed 
with (he slow death occurring right in front of 
his house. Despite the well-intentioned coun- 
sel he receives. Palmer's moral absolutism 
drives him to a gesture that can only appear a 
wilful madness to his friends nnd colleagues. 
But, Lindsay Clarke hints at the climax nf his 
compelling personal quest, there is n glimmer 
of light at the heart of Palmer’s darkness. 


incest (“a dream 1 had one afternoon") and to 
the consequently intangible nature of Maude 
(“shaped entirely out of my imagination"). But 
Maude’s insubsluntiality, that was so vivid in 
the opening pages of the novel, has lost its 
impact: in imaginative terms Maude has been 
sacrificed to Evelyn. 

Under the House is a forceful piece of writ- 
ing, a novel packed with graphic images for 
characters - Miss Cloves (a predatory and un- 
gainly teacher), for instance, who “looked like 
an animal trying to use her forelegs as arms". 
Although the incest paranoia is a little over- 
worked. the book is tense with a body-in-the- 
cupbonrd kind of chill, and it manages lo con- 
vey a sense of the Canadian mid-west without 
being provincial or sentimental. Pinder is a 
lo visit- and. intriguing writer; the book is un- 
satisfying only in its apparent dislocation of 
intent. 


i Vincent Lawlor . . ^ i 

JAMES WILCOX • •« 

‘ Miss Undine’s tivlng Room 

T?5pp, Seeker and Warburg; £10.95. 

3 ,9436 570890. •. • 

' Tida Springs; Louisiana, has been the setting 
! ; Of Jaipes Wilcox's first two novels, find in his 
i : wird. Miss Undine's Lining Room, he returns 
| \ fo Introduce s dlfferentsocial network ednsist- 
! tofcpftHe employees of its civic administration: 

: .i|*.lchppi , soplal services, courts and in partjciu- 
i ‘W, Mrs Glivq Mackie . secretary to the Super- 
intendent of : Streets, Parks and Garbage; Wil- 
takes bri the; tradition of making drama out 
^ OfdGfrtestic crises' whileexpafidingt he bourid- 
fotes bf what can be portraye^l in this manner, 
...fo-hqfh social apd emotional teirmsr .- ; 

\ iS‘ a comedy of 

S cnar^cte^qither tripping over ob- 

nvrjetys^or bdng frApjjqd in the; same room (pr m 

titfed ; qbhseicutiye siipdr- 
i^m^rkefs) .With people otic iWbttldr 1 rathen nbt 

&?! 1 VvE ! -i • ^ v iv . '• V’, ■'* -• • 


meet. When Olive’s uncle accidentally pushes 
Mr Versey , his home help, out of the window, 
the two are conflated. Uncle L.D.’s proximity 
to Mr Versey’s death is used by various civic 
figures to further social and anti-social causes, 
their machinations and .the eventual discovery 
-of the real cause of Mr Versey’s death ostens- 
ibly constituting the main plot. Although the 
denouement is not what one would expect, the 
“public" plot is the weakest element in the 
hovel, the absurdities encountered being slick 
and cynical rather than genuinely satirical. 

They are external,. though to the real life of 
the novel, whlch builds up from its detail, and 
expresses Wilcox’s exasperated delight in the 
constrictions and i perversities of small-town 
life, its ' contingency on and fetishizing of 
'domestic ephemera.. He delights in the mis- 
: guided energies Invested in the naming Of 
. : "Weight Wfitchers Quiescently Frozen Con- . 
. feetion*\;in the voices of shopgirls from Sonny . 
Bby’fc Bargain Store that reach; Uncje L.D.’s 
apartment- above through the sink. ^nd dnve- 
’ : Olive’s husband tb dqncqcta' dteh o.fpmeappte| 
and (masked i potato) ioppeidl LWlthnbrcfftW' 


ate, fair-skinned middle-class child sinks unre- 
sisting into the dire existence of the disen- 
franchised, and accepts without question a life 
stripped of amenity and adornment, a life of 
casual brutality and pain, in which there is 
nothing to justify the struggle of each day ex- 
cept the harsh pleasures of the night. In time, 
Blacksnake’s blues become her own; Eunice 
learns to play and sing the blues, to live them, 
even celebrate them, for she realizes that she 
cannot escape them. 

In Mojo Hand , J, J. Phillips has stood the 
Orpheus myth on its head, so that her Orpheus 
employs the enchantment of his music not to 
lead Eurydice out of the netherworld, but 
rather to lure her into it and then to hold her 


marshmallows. The characters’ emotions and 
social ambitions are driven by similarly erratic 
impulses, from Olive's fantasy of rearranging 
her friends - “Carol, for instance, could use 
some of Mrs Sanchez's embonpoint, It. would 
loosen the girl up, mt|ke her a little less con- 
ceited while a slimmer Mrs Sanchez would 
have more self-confidence” - to Miss Undine's 
school jecture on the history of table napkins 
drawn entirely from biblical quotations. Wil- 
cox avoids comp silliness by his superb sense of 
comic timing, and through modulations of tone 
he gives the characters’ epiphanies and de- 
vastations due force without ridiculing them or 
cosmeticlzihg their venalities. 

From Judy Abbott; (of Daddy Long* Legs 
fame) to Nathan Zuckerman, from Leopold 
Bloom to Batman. Donald, Duck. to Lbrna 
Doorie, David Pringle’s Imaginary People 


(518pp;. Grafton; £14,95. 0 246 12968 9) brings 
tqge (h?.r.- L^OQ famous hhipes; m.a Who‘s Who 
rtf fictibnaj &harji£t£i? culled from the past 250? 
. hbveis,^^ brillet . 

,'flim^^flWlcs^bnfls: -radirtafld jplq vision, _ 


there. The novel was first published in thpUjf 
United Stales in 1966 and has long been out of Hi/ 
print; Its republication is lo be welcomed, for (flip 
contains not only a powerfully authentic 
unsentimental depiction of black life in Arnera, Flj 
lea. but also a penetrating, hypnotic explora3j|| 
lion of the nature, meaning and function of tht| W 
blues. In fact in its story, characters and Ian# fil 
guage, Mojo Hand is itself a blues: blues at its H 
most basic, telling of the human spirit an will 
mated by nothing more than the will to survives! 
and find pleasure in survival. The life >nt(||U 
which Eunice is drawn is as hard as life can be 
but even at its hardest il can be accepted an<|l|j 
endured. It is redeemed by the humanity okm 
those who live it, who have humour and vitaliml 
and a mother-wit determination to keep going|B 
which implies that life's questions, and its 
cry, can somehow be resolved. Thnt. precisely. jtli 
Is the message of the blues, and in Mojo Wmirffill 
J. J. Phillips has written it with surpossingM| 
artistry. jlly 
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Betty Trask 
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(£ 17 , 500 ) 

. ThcfccwitiabJe awards are For the benefit of 
authors under 35 and are given on the strength 
' ofalirstnovei (published In 1987or 
: unppbll&hed j of a pSmoiKcor traditional rather 
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In the monarchic minefield 


KUIIKK I I'INfiKT ,,K ' [ n > 

■■"I-IniH'ini cusNivt 1 

I'iiiiv Mimiit.fjSfr. st ' 

The Apocrypha ; 

Translated by Barhar.i Wright l ’! ,, f ?ct 

l l.typ. New York: Red Hum. $12.95. ' A,H * 

<IH7.17k*fl5llA 10 11 L ' c 

— MUCll-l; 

Robert Pingel h.is it I ways been scrupulous ah- duiihH 

•jin the way in which his writings have been roil |j /c 
described. l.Apocryphe, published in |<>8<i tnusifni 

and now available in an excellent English ; ; iKltPi:r 
raiislatu.ii bv Barham Wright, wax the last to || IV noil 
be formally accredited as a novel. Monsieur rnurn ] lc 
. ttnge ( IMS.) was characterized in ait authorial npprnvi 
foreword lt s a "iliwrlissciiiciit". *' Pendant mie | 0 l j 1 

vingtaine d'aiiticus". wrote Pingel . >■ me mi is ,|,j s |)L . r 
ilelasse ile umn travail en eem.iill.mi les his- li;n ,| v r . 
loires ile monsieur Sen, go." The diversion con- aDoe , r 

nmied with the two delight fill hut slight supple- .subject 

« h!"! msn ‘ ,iUr | y U ,hl " < mai 

(l‘»M) ami Umtruc (IW5). evidently lliycl ji C1 

these were rii.irginal notes to a manuscript that vant still 

Mil refuse, I ..hstii lately to materialise anil his nns 

iiiillwiiiiiaie the writer as a novelist. I here is nephew 

railier ik'spct ale note in Cluinw which re- perhaps 

amis; -.Si on le Intent xous peine ,le mint ,'i pheie m 

csquissei en q lie kj lies pages les gw nils trails placed , 

u tm rom.in iju'est-ce qnil eerirait'. 1 " there lie 

Whether (he llircat of death was applied or ijmc rc \ 

not /. / n/iani lias now appeared, and it hears involved 

,lw son of on 

aks l*W- , ami the place-name of Sirancy on h; 

he final page, which suggests tiiat the aiiilmr which rei 

,Ms hL ' tf " *' l,,J, S timv '» bringing it to comple- | Cn , prwi 

Ravages of the day 


tic ui. ( lint he careful - you will not find Sirancy 
on any map of provincial France; it belongs to 
the mythic cartography which Pingel lias suc- 
cessively elaborated from the stage of his ear- 
liest stories, which took place "between l-'sm- 
tnine and Agapa'M l.’Ennenii is certainly 
I’ingct'j. most substantial piece of writing since 
I. AfiorrypJif. and it has already been treated 
to a cefl'br.itoi v reception in Paris, where a 
much -lauded product ion of one of his earlier 
plays coincided with its recent publication. No 
douht it came as a shock -to many critics to 
realize that Piaget's best-known novel, L’ln- 
tpu\itoin\ is already a quarter of a century old. 
and that lie lias been writing away ever since, as 
the nouveau roman has completed its meta- 
morphosis from high literary fashion to 
approved examination material. 

lo those who have stayed with Pingel over 
this period, and to (hose who have intermit- 
tently returned to his work, L'Enncmi will not 
appear lo break any new ground as far as its 
.suhjeet matter is concerned. An elderly man 
CTe mail re") is still trying to gather his papers 
together into some sort of order. A male ser- 
vant still provides a garrulous comnicntarv on 
his master's habits, while a ne’er-do-well 
nephew and a disgraced secretary (or are they 
perhaps the same pet son?) make the atmos- 
plieiv poignant with the sense of affection mis- 
placed or mu reciprocated. A vagrant gipsy 
(here lie is nicknamed “Sirocco") from time to 
time relieves (lie gloom. Hut is he perhaps 
involved in the kidnapping and murder of the 
son of one of the farmers, an incident which the 
police have never managed to clear up, and 
which remains one of “the master" ‘s most insis- 
tent preoccupations'. 1 


All these elements recur in L'Ennemi. Or, to 
pul it more exactly, they recur as a set of sys- 
tematic, though slight, variations on the given 
ilicmc. The milieu is at once specific, since it is 
subjected lo the minutest descriptions, and im- 
possible to pin down; how can wc be sure that 
this is the manor, or the town-house where an 
event look place, when we are continually 
being reminded that the narrator's memory is 
liable to be at fault? How can wc decide 
whether the judge had an apoplectic fit, or 
simply sprained his ankle on arriving at the 
master's house, and whether the cook was in- 
deed about to put Ihc guinea-fowl in the oven? 
Of course, wc ennnot make any such decision. 
Hut all these possibilities exist within a regime 
of overall verisimilitude, and it is our fate, as 
we read, to be persuaded first in one direction 
and then in another. 

To this extent, Pingei is exploiting what has 
been the constant resource of the story-teller. 
He is artfully questioning the simple-minded 
assumption that there was, indeed, a straight- 
forward story to be told, and that any confu- 
sion has only come about as a result of the 
vagaries of the ‘'point of view”. It is not simply 
that he gives us an “unreliable narrator". In 
fact, the persona of his narrator is already that 
of a writer who sees fiction as a necessary 
failure, measured against the simplicity of the 
messages he wishes to send. In Char rue. Mon- 
sieur Songe replies to the quoted question ab- 
out what he would write in these terms: “Spoti- 
tanlnient unc histoirc d 'amour lui purai trait 
indispensable mais n'uyunl aiicune experience 
en la ntntidre il s ing€nierail & I'evoquer entre 
les lignes. par vagues allusions aussilAt ddmen- 
ties. dans un discours relatif ii autre chose.” 


John Taylor 

Al.KXAMJKOS PAPAIIlA, MAMIS 
Tales from n f.'rwk Island 
Translated by Elizabeth Constant inkles 
176pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press £13 .Hi. ' ' 

■JNH8.1.M3 7 

VViih the exception of Niko> Kazantzakis. 
Greek fiction writers, classic and contempor- 
ary. are rarely (and never extensively) trans- 
lated into English. This neglect, which con- 
trasts with the world-wide popularity of several 
-• outstanding Greek poets, is reason enough to 
applaud a translation of twelve short stories by 
Alexandras Papadiamantis (1851-1911). the 
' saint'' of modern Greek letters. Butin Greece 
the interest of Papadia mantis's work is consi- 
dered to lie well beyond his place in literary 
history. Ever since his lifetime a battle has 
^een fought over the technical shortcomings of 
his novels, novellas and short stories (profes- 
sors of literature generally squaring off against 
the dozens of poets and writers who from the 
very beginning have championed him), but in 
the last few years, with the publication or an 

. exemplary critical edition by N. D. Triantafyl- 
lopoulns, a consensus of approval seems at Fast 

to have formed and academic .interest in his 
. work to have grown. In Greece Papadiamantis 
. 15 no " considered to be a writer Of ito less 

importance than C. P. Cavafy or George Sefer- 
■ . .. both f if whom were among hit . early 
. admirers. 

. The problems involved in translating a wri- 
:■/ 1 1 ter such iis P.ipaifiarhantisare, however, for- 

''t-jHlabte, Like his hear comcpip.uaries 
• . . j Emmanuel Roidis (l«.Ht-»>M):bnd Georgius 

• yiz>in<*< (M9-1KW). PapadiamanrisgeneraJ. 

. . ]■ □ ‘‘puihi*' Greek so 

■ • from the. standard ifcnunjc thai - a 
««h»y >il l Alrugglcj lhrriugh 


j b T“ native . istami. 

•i !*/'(■'-. • ;i’ -i«i this-. riifntricf , ;of Mirk 
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with graphic realism and unequtillcd passion 

uhuut | lie extreme hardships i»f the duy, the 

ravages of tuberculosis nnd alcoholism, the 
plight or wuiitcii ubdiiiluned by their hu.sb.iml, 
■Hid sons. Oilier stories, more personal in lone, 
have a quality of reverie, the author recullcct- 
ing his childhood in Skiaihus while ekeing out 
his living in Athens as so many islanders and 
_ provincials of his generation had to do. Also 
present in P.qudia mantis's writing is an unde- 
s, niablc mythical or biblical dimension, and in 
r- her introduction lo this translation Elizabeth 
5* Constant ini dcs observes that long before 

a- James Joyce, the Greek author "had used myth 

a I as an organizing principle" for the plots of 

to stories such ns "The American”, “Love the 
>y Harvester" and ■'The Haunted Bridge”. Slor- 
le ies such as “ The Homesick Wife" and "A 
:e Dream among the Waters" are marked in turn 
i* by a delicate, voyeuristic eroticism. "The 
y Matchmaker" depicts a shy narrator, tortured 
is by religious guilt, who longs in vain for an 
>F inaccessible sweetheart. Constanlinides corn- 
s' pares Papadiamantis to Thomas Hardy, 
si Alphonse Ddudet, Theodor Storm and 
e Giovanni Verga, while his penetrating ex- 
it ploration of religion, superstition and evil in a 
n tightly knit village community may also recall 
!- Nathaniel Hawthorne. No Greek author, as 
t the translator remarks, has created such an • 
s abundance of characters, plots and settings, 
s Though Const ant inides’s faithful translation 

S is readable throughout, it is less convincing in 

- ™ dialogues than in the strictly narrative sec- 

i tions. Hie use of n contraction or ncolloquial- 

Bln alone docs not suffice to render the folksy 

- Skiuthos dialect; a syntax Tcflccdna that or 

- colloquial speech must also lie employed, 
i Another serious fault Is that the paragraph 
i . breaks in the Trilmtafyllopoulos edition nte 

r^Iy rtspected; several (typically) short para* 

►, ‘ SJ?P^ ‘1? Ihc, original wiU : systt mntkally.be', 
l. . gj bed toge t her info one Ibrig, cu mbersome one 
l ■ jrt tha translalfoTi, For this reason rite tempo 
rags at times; The authort notorious digits- 
t . siws. mfeticuimis doscrlpiioti? and repetiUottf, 
CjRWch In iltCrShort paritgraphs of thc origlhul 
i •; taku; tm ,rt curious logic ail their own the 
i i naiural tktoiiM and recapjtiilaiionvof ihp et^ ; 

; gagwi^story. teller fi.bpcoiite loss digestible in 

fortowslathis IwQlvCof'Papa-; 
nioif fariidus talffit; for 
■ f ng^hjiyersipirt; of bJs novella 

rectmly appeared. ' 

li shdrij;, stories i^fnaiii ilfftv;-/ 

. ‘ ' " ,R * 


Living on their wits 


Yet this kind of comment is unlikely to win 
any new readers for Pinget. Nor does it convev 
what is the most distinctive aspect of L'Enne 
mi. as it was with L’Apocryphe. This is the 
manifestation (if that is the word) of a theolo- 
gical dimension which breaks through into the 
quotidian realm. Like the angel in Giotto’s 
Arena Chapel, who folds back the blue curtain 
of the sky and lets Paradise appear through a 
chink, Pinget opens his Active world up to the 
intimations of grace. It is, of course, through 
the manipulation of different levels of lan- 
guage that this effect occurs. In L'Enneml , the 
most telling sign is the series of quotations from 
the office hymn sung at Compline, “Te luds 
ante terminum”. From this we have "Noctium 
phantnsmaLa" and “Procul recedant somnia"; 
and from a similar source, "Horrid as nostrae 
mentis purgn tenebras”. and "Accende lumen 
sensibus". In response to these fragmentary 
prayers, Pinget gives us as an affirmation only 
the single, but repeated word “Motus". It 
would, however, be reasonable to fill the tex- 
tual lacuna: Moms {cordis). 

Here is a hermetic Pinget emerging through 
the interstices of the tales of provincial life. It is 
not surprising to find that the muster is a stu- 
dent of Hermes Psychopompus. In fact, the 
title of L'Ennemi must refer not simply to the 
force of disorder which stops the narrative 
voice from collecting its thoughts together 
("Mdnioirc ennemie”) but to “your old adver- 
sary the Devil”. Doubtless Pinget’s scribal 
activity is continuing. It is already obvious, 
however, that he reserves the title of novel only 
for those pieces of writing whose mythic 
richness and density of texture is very great 
indeed. 


H. G. Koenigsberger 

viRtauotrrfjNF 
V ecchie c nuove stork- Sicilia ne 
171pp. Palermo: Hcrbita. 

Le nottl della Kalsa dl Palermo 
255pp. Palermo: Herbita. 


Although Virgilio Titone has written some ex- 
cellent books on history, sociology, culture and 
ideas, he has not, so far, been translated into 
English. Now. at over eighty years of age, 
Titone has had a second collection of short 
stories as well as his first novel published in 
Italy. 

Vecchie e nuove stone siciliane centre on real 


margins of society, their view of life coloured 
by American films such us The Godfather, nnd 
by stories from true-romunce magazines. 
Gianni dreams of becoming a pirate captain or 
the leader of a band which smashes the Mafin- 
controlled hard-drug rings but which, because 
one has to be practical, would finance itself 
from the sale of cannabis, “because that 
doesn't do anyone any harm". Nino, younger 
and less ambitious but almost as romantic, 
would like lo go lo sea, but his parents forbid 
this and oblige him to go to Amsterdam where 
his father has started a pizzeria. When the oven 
blows up and kills the parents he returns to 
Pnlermo to look for his elder sister who has 
disappeared. 

As in most picaresque novels, the story line 
is episodic and diffuse, although the last four 

i:i ■ .. ...... ... , 


events and nrwnt ih» i a t v t 1S e P ,sod,c and diffuse, although the last four 
ordtam' sE? t B J" ,ngS -° thriUer-fike chapters .which describe Nino and 
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cannot escape Some of Titone s evocations h presents of a nnrttaninr hi*. 


cannot escape. Some of Titone’s evocations 
arc intentionally comic, as that of the drunk- 
ard, alone in a village from which all other 
inhabitants have fled during an earthquake, 
who sees a horse without rider or coachman, 
drawing a hearse to the cemetery; but in gener- 
al, his verismo is tinged with pervasive melon- 


■■ , •"“•'WJI MWO III LI 1W piwiwi- 

it presents of a particular society. Titone’s dia- 
logue rings true: each of his many characters, 
who range from the most sinister Mafia hit- 
man to the innocent Nino, is seen from within. 
Even Don Peppino, who first appears as a 
stereotypical criminal boss, controlling an 
underground empire of corruption whether in 


cholv the mHnnrhnhi of 1 ,VTuU i. j underground empire of corruption whether in 
stand; or out of P risd ". « shown to be a believable 

? r chari f < r nst, P P e « , “n without recourse to sentirtiental gim- 

neJdtaiSnri I 1 ^.overwhelming . thicks such as the heart of gold under a rough 
need to inspire respect, counted wnh an nnuni. »vtarin. 


need to inspire respect, coupled with an unwil- 
lingness to reveal one’s feelings, and hence 
raw's personal integrity, to outsiders. “In Sicily 
among true min one speaks in allusions and in 
more or less veiled discourse , , . especially 
When one wnnts to give advice to a friend: for 


exterior. 

. Titone gives us a Sicily in which the. great 
majority of its inhabitants try to live honestly 
and peacefully. Much money has been chan- 
nelled into the island apd much of the worst 
poverty, bf eveft , a gencrarion ago has dis- 

AnnAamf) ' Va» ...1^1 ' ■ ■ i_ _ 


, .. . ’ — o- menu; lur poverty, ot even - a • aeneration aeo has dis- 

fbc 4 tsoect C J^ e hn!h a i k nS m appeared; Yet Ibri© numbers of people who 

’ frienTEniM! ^ anCi !Q ^ n ® * *■■■ arc unempldyed or have to depend on low 

' * U pJaries or wages still see little chance of better- 
' : di Palermo Is based on ing their posiiioh except bv doins minor lobs 

:4 m existence; is one of fear and distrust; for the 

' ’SSrtlSf t fie * characters Maiia.hbs Its agents and allies in the pojk» and 

^ ^ ^ n ° VC ’ ? mong PoHtlcinnsv and ewn the former 

. MofioSo codes pf honour h^ve been forgotten. 

MWthloort ; yir8i i Uo Tilone } draw ? his Often . taciturn and 

tW ^ artlcul «® chaMcters with assurance; be is 

' W ° f ^ Wothcr Understanding of the huftiiui condmSb. ahd in 

f nfi* ^ and U no,,i della Kalsa di Palermo it Is also based 
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" Two different hist 

jaMESC. RILE^ sented here. Michel 

The Seven Years War and the Old Regime In ist - s trainin and |o 

France: The economic and financial toll cords and institute 

256pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. p{ay . whereas Jame 

CI.70- strong Kelly are higl 

069105488 6 colleagues of the 

GEORGE ARMSTRONG KELLY hommes d systimes 

Mortal Politics in Eighteenth-century France dllbbed in the e jghu 
334pp. Waterloo, Ontario: Waterloo the ancien as 

University Press. field ready to explo 

088898 07 1 X Stone hesitates betv 

BAILEY STONE is losti 

The French Parlcments and the Crisis of the Riley's is the me 

Old Regime author believes tha 

326pp. Chapel Hill: North Carolina University ,j on prospered long 
Press. £29.75. j deas and rhetoric F 

08078 1701 5 ready for a revoluti 

MICHEL ANTOINE course, he concede 

LedurMdtier de roi happen, though a st 

343pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. ( ssues explains why 
I85fr- later. From the o 

213039680 1 shaken not so mucl 

belief that Cardinal 

The year of the Capetian millennium draws to general of the Finan 
its dose after producing a number of surprises, statement that "th 
not the least being the recognition by the ments" were destroy 
French Republic of its meriting an official forcing the author tc 
celebration; the increase in the number of pre- sources. What of 
tenders to the French Crown from one to three giniral Bertin readi 
does not, however, indicate a proportionate records of his dep 
increase in the chances of a monarchical re- Nationals, or agaii 
storation. The millennium has been chiefly an nance in the archive 
occasion to re-evaluate the lasting achieve- Riley has been fc 
ments of the Valois and the Bourbons. Inevit- sources turn out to 1 
ably, the view that the kings unified and cen- able to produce lists 
tralized the nation has been much stressed, tai revenue and exf 
thereby setting the course of scholarship back impact of the Seven 
by almost fifty years. The traditional con- government of Lou 
tinuities have been stressed at the expense of the war by credit rai 
the exceptions and the differences. Because keen to show that, 
they focus our attention on the contradictions creasingly in debt, t 
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and complexities of the ancien rigime , these 
four books may perhaps act as a corrective 

Two different historical traditions are repre- 
sented here. Michel Antoine brings his archiv- 
ist s training and long familiarity with the re- 
cords and institutions of the monarchy into 
play; whereas James Riley and George Arm- 
strong Kelly are high conceptualists. Like their 
colleagues of the Annaies school, these 
hommes d systitnes, as they would have been 
dubbed in the eighteenth century, tend to view 
the ancien regime as a social and political mine- 
field ready to explode at any moment. Bailey 
Stone hesitates between the two traditions and 
is lost. 

Riley's is the most challenging work. The 
author believes that the discourse of Revolu- 
tion prospered long before 1789: “in terms of 
ideas and rhetoric France seems to have been 
ready for a revolution around 1760". But, of 
course, he concedes, the Revolution did not 
happen, though a study of economic and fiscal 
issues explains why it did not occur then but 
later. From the outset one's confidence is 
shaken not so much by the author's mistaken 
belief that Cardinal de Fleury was contrdleur 
g£n£ral of the Finances, but by the outrageous 
statement that "the relevant French docu- 
ments" were destroyed “in archival fires", thus 
forcing the author to depend largely on foreign 
sources. What of the papers of contrdleur 
giniral Bertin readily available in Paris, or the 
records of his department in the Archives 
Nationals, or again of the memoranda on fi- 
nance in the archives of the Foreign Ministry? 
Riley has been fortunate that his foreign 
sources turn out to be relatively reliable. He is 
able to produce lists of figures for governmen- 
tal revenue and expenditure and to trace the 
impact of the Seven Years War on them. The 
government of Louis XV decided to finance 
the war by credit rather than by taxes. Riley is 
keen to show that, with the government in- 
creasingly in debt, there came a debate at the 
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I TTiere are many single-volume histories of 
wneteentb-century Europe ; but the vastness of 
the subject, and the inexhaustible stream of 
t»w writing on every aspect of it, mean that 
m they need to be frequently remodelled and 
% u pdated; This volume in the Short Oxford His- 
toty of the Modern World series is the latest 
attempt to fulfil this essential but far from easy 
£*■ It has some important virtues. At the 
wead-and- butter level it includes an impress- 
we amount of detailed information, a good 
ra*l of it not to be found in its more obvious 
• ®!?P^ tors - Robert GUdea has cast his net 
: : I ^ lere interesting details here on the 

‘ r^Opnienf of mass-circulation newspapers 
: spectator sports, to mention only two ex- 

; a i’JP‘ e Si and the book conveys a generally con- 
: 1 "ncing impression of the variety and hetero- 
^ * n a contineni where' conditions 

a mitered so widely over a relatively small geo- 
■ S*P- ; : an£ I where deeply rooted tradi- 
-- /j? -attitudes lived on side by side with new 

ambitions a ^ d revolutionary impulses, 
three chronological divisions into' 
ii 5.^falls,th6 middle one, covering the 
f j ;^ ner aHoh 1850-80, is' that in. which the touch 
. surest. In the relatively detailed account 

I : ; £ c rmaii unification, and in the cofrespond- 
one for Italy, an unusual and welcome 
°f attention is given to the internal 
df the countries concern eel - for 
ilSv? * e . <0 strength of anti-Prussian feeling 


: ;M 1& “ u th German States after 1 1866 and the 
tilis‘ caused Biismarfck. Tfre' discus- 
"S of 1867 |n the Hamburg 

• . ; j^otmatlVe than is usitdl jn a 

f vS 1 - ?? this seppe/arid there ire some sUgges- 
b h tfre position Ofthe Catholic 
the' increasingly pdWerfuli Secular 
jater nln^teehth century. There is 
^■ ; ^^lcpn) e Willi ngrres^io pririgsomedf the 

■MlS. t - . - V 


lesser and secondary States into the picture; 
Spain in particular, usually almost totally 
ignored in accounts of this kind, receives more 
adequate treatment here. 

Nevertheless there are important reserva- 
tions to be made. Every book of this kind is, by 
its very nature, open to the criticism that it has 
omitted something important. The problems 
of balance and completeness, of deciding what 
to include and what relative weight to give to 
the different, issues and problems which cla- 
mour for a share of very limited space, can 
never be completely solved. However here 
some of the weaknesses of this kind seem 
marked. This Is particularly so where some of 
the broadest issues - the great intellectual and 
emotional forces which swept so much of 
Europe as the nineteenth century progressed 
and formed the background, and in some cases 
the foundation, lo political events - are con- 
cerned. Nationalism, Inevitably, is frequently 
alluded to. But nowhere is it discussed in any 
depth in Us own right; its origins, the factors 
which helped it to spread.the degree to which it 
had practical effect in different parts of the 
Continent, are never analysed. Socialism re- 
ceives more extended treatment;' but this is in 
the form of essentially narrative discussion of 
the ups and downs of socialist parties in indi- 
vidual countries. There is little effort to treat it 
at any length as a System, or systems, of ideas. 

' It is in fact in the discussion of Ideas that the 
book often seems weakest. It is surprising in a 
substantial volume of this kind to see so little 
attention given to SaintrSimon, whose influ- 
ence for a generation or more was so wide- 
spread ’and important; the non-Marxist 
varieties of socialism get short shrift, . and even 
Marx's ideas nnd the Way in which they altered 
over time are rtever treated at ahy length. 

This is, in other words, a somewhat conven- , 
tional book: In spite of its often perceptive 
discussion of' demographic and econohijc , 
issues- and the almost inevitably more bitty 
treatment of cultural developments, U is built 
around a traditional framework of political 

narrative; though one which is solid and well 

done,; It is dfteh highly .and in general pliably, 
ihfbrriiptive. But it does hot ask questions, or 
- W hen lt doe^ it fails to press them Insistently 

endugh: ' r ' , ;‘ v ■■ 


end of the war on ways of reforming the ancien 
rigime which did not achieve anything because 
“to reform the old regime in the ways sug- 
gested wns to abolish it altogether". Nobody 
wanted that. 

Unfortunately, the belated discovery that 
nobody wanted to destroy the old regime fails 
lo satisfy the concept uuiisls, busily cursing 
their mine-detectors as they enter an almost 
tranquil Arcadian scene worthy of Wattcuu or 
Fragonard. They will have none of it. Balked 
of his revolution in the 176(15, Riley lamely 
admits that his would-be revolutionaries - 
King or parlements - “only articulated an im- 
passe”, and he arrives at the perverse conclu- 
sion that “the revolutionaries of 1763 were the 
old regime". There is perhaps it simpler ex- 
planation: the uncicn regime was alive and well 
in 1763; in any case, within three years (and 
unrecorded in the book), a war deficit of some 
16 millions had been reduced to just under 3 
millions, leaving France free to fight another 
war under Louis XVI. Nevertheless. Riley has 
raised an important question even if he has not 
tackled il: why could the financial crisis of 
1786-89 not have hecn resolved like the earlier 
ones? 

Kelly's concern is more with “the multiple 
modes of dying in relation to political author- 
ity". The death of rebels or assassins, death in 
battle or in n duel, dentil viewed from a reli- 
gious, a legal, ora medical angle, or depicted in 
art or literature, nre examined here. U the Link 
which he tries to establish between death und 
politics is perhaps overloaded, and his view 
that the context was one of “the shifting of the 
ground of normative political sovereignty from 
a hidden god to a mythical society” n little 
banal, Kelly succeeds in exploring the shadowy 
■groves of our Arcadia. His book contains 
several fascinating chapters, especially those 
dealing with the death penalty and with musi- 
cal compositions - “the Music of Mortality”. 
He makes a telling observation on the hideous 
execution of Damiens: “Louis XV was not a 
cruel king, but 'he was very sincerely per- 


suaded that an nitack on him was an attack on 
God . . , which no circumstances could ex- 
tenuate, and that there was no right to clemen- 
cy'." His source here is Sanson, the last of the 
hereditary executioners of the ancien rigime. 

Those hoping for an answer to Riley's ques- 
tion, fora new or convincing explanation of the 
collapse of the ancien regime, will not find it 
in Bailey Slone's leaden work, despite, or 
perhaps because of, its indebtedness to the 
work and note's of the late Jean Egret. His 
argument is that the Paris pariementaires of 
1787-8 saw themselves as articulating "popu- 
lar” as well as “dominant class" interests 
against the Crown. Mines like these were de- 
tonated years ugo. The book has n soporific 
effect, one's last conscious recollection being 
perhaps of the full names of Cazc de la Bovc or 
of the thoughts of Theda Slocpol. 

Upon waking up, one reaches for Antoine’s 
lively volume of essays, gathered together 
under the misleading title of Le dur A liner de 
roi. Il was time that these pieces were brought 
nut of hiding. Antoine is (he foremost scholar 
working on the governmental institutions of 
the period. His essays on the subdilignis, on 
the riglement des failles , or on Ihc vexed ques- 
tion of the annul me nls by the Royal Council of 
the sovereign decisions of the pnriements , are 
significant coni rihutions to our knowledge of 
the workings of the monarchy, even if they do 
not quite fulfil the promise of the title and if, at 
limes, the evidence might sustain a contrary 
argument. He reveals a lighter touch, too. in 
his article, surely definitive, on the bastards of 
Louis XV, first published, appropriately 
enough, in the Revue ties Deux Maudes. It is 
difficult to fault such painstaking scholarship, 
although in the essay on Louis XV's will, 
Antoine has overlooked an obvious piece of 
evidence pointing to its authenticity: the pub- 
lished memoirs of Papillon dc la Fcrtti. 
Antoine clearly enjoys Ihc ancien rigime and 
relishes the task of explaining its intricate 
mechanisms; he is obviously on the side or the 
Arcadians. 
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Living and dying in the ring 
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In IK-12 ;l tlntilki nf twelve si c.i nil « <:i(s l.idch 
with the pn/e-tijililmu fancy lie: tiled up the 
IIiiJmiii I i i mi New York lit the site nf a bare- 
knuckle e nu hi uter 1 1 w.is ;i festive « tiling. 
iiuiic the whim: fm beine illec-il. ami the fancy 
were in yet (heir monel's wurih. 'lorn Met oy. 
the "clec.iiHly pi«ip<iiliinied" liislmiaii. was 
iijilnw with mail- like grace ami his Swelling 
breast curved nut like a cuirass”. I fis. meril 
I illy lud a hum wliitli w.is “r<Hind .ilninst to 
perfection: liis sides, msie.nl ot htancliirip Irom 
the waist, in.iilu.illy outwards the .mnpits. 
circled cUKavely inwards like revcised ciese- 
enls . . {a hit contusing., hut American 
spurts wnteis tried to traiiseend that “hohlnsli ’ 
style which Miked of "t.ippinp the ela ret", 
"closing the nyjos" and ■’scattering the 
ivories) 

I he two men louylit 1 lu rounds m two hunts 
ami lot tv -one minutes. Mien Mct.’ny. having 


been knocked down enility times, collapsed 
and drowned, literally, in such him id as rv- 
niitmed in Inin "(lie im.ijie of find trans- 
loinied i in* i .1 livid .uul lojilhsome rum" 
(Ifniiiee tiiecley. .Vne Vnfk Itihutif). I .illy 
Med to I'.ni'.laiid. the piontoter ‘Yankee" Sulli- 
v.iii w;is hricllj ji-mledarid the press, which had 
always deplored pri/c-fighting while copiously 
reporting tt. slavered with moral outrage. The 
pi Me- fighting era a: had hecii imported from 
England. where it li.nl enjoyed the patrumigc 
ol ratfish ‘‘forint Ilians". It had not yet 
oh tamed a firm grip on the New World .md the 
koinan death of an excessively brave man set 
the sport hack several years, which is more 
than u death in the ring is likely to do today. 

Mow much of it wiis honest butchery, how 
much a male aesthetic, such as appealed to 
Ma/lrtt and Borrow’.’ Pllioll J. (inrn. an 
ac.ideiine at Miami University, brings to the 
subject "the methods of social history, folk- 
lore. anthropology and sociology”, which is 
less alarming than it sounds. I le would have us 
know that lie is no de-spiser of raw valour, 
tending to lake the part of the lions nguifisl (lie 
Christians. 

itni e-knuckle tights excited orgies of special 
pleading, humbug, anil hypocrisy. American 
critics said pugilism undermined not only 
Christian Inn republican values, betrayed the 
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Michael Poliakoff sees the function or combat 
sports in the early Greek world as being to 
con tribute to the stability of the palis by sup- 
plying its mainly patrician champions with a 
harmless substitute for (he violent emulation of 
the warrior heroes of epic poetry, which was ' 
being rendered increasingly unavailable to 
them in war by the collective discipline of the 
hoplite phalanx and in politics by democratic 
prejudice against over-powerful citizens. 
Readers of John Harding. Thomas Hauser, 
and Joyce Carol Oates on boxing - for the 
Greeks the most punishing of contests - are 
unlikely to credit modem combat spurt with 
such basic political Usefulness and certainly not ' 
with so aristocratic a personnel. Boxing's de- 
liberate exploitation Of ethnic rivalry . (most 
often. In the United States, Hispanic versus, 
black) does not look like a contribution id \ 
communal harmony. The men in the profes- 
sional ting are not sublimating the instincts ~ 

I bough they may be echoing the values - of a 
hereditary elite but like as not taking one pr the ' 
classic routes out »r the mean streets and the 
ghettos by honirrg the survival skills those. ert-: .' 
MronmctiU develop,, a pattern well exempli-.' 
bed in the career of Jack Kid Berg, chronicled 
by.jHflrdfng, andin the rise of Billy O^tefloto ■; 
The YViurlJ Homing Council superiigh (weight. "" i 


nubility of luimaii nature :ind mocked the law 
ofsiilxirdinuiinn, not tn mention the law of the 
land. Defenders argued that it discouraged the 
linglish vice ol effeminacy, helped a man to 
defend himself and punish insolence; it was a 
far belter way of satisfying honour or uphold- 
ing ethnic pride than the duelling pistol or the 
howic knife. 

And the fancy? Were they unrcgencratc 
riff-raff, addicts of the lower blood sports, or. 
as Gorn says, “a saloon-based bachelor sub- 
culture" dedicated to “companionship and hu- 
man connectedness" , despising domesticity, 
cherishing "the old values of mutuality, reci- 
procity. loyalty to kin and community, blood- 
lust, prowess and honour”? Blood lust sits un- 
easily in that catalogue of virtues, but it was 
(here all right. 

After the Civil War. prize-fighting revived, 
fuelled, it may be. by the desire of that bach- 
elor sub-culture to shock the bourgeoisie and 
the evangelicals. The author is keen also to 
show that the profit system contributed to this 
uppity behaviour. For the downtrodden of 
capita (ism the ring held out the dream of beat- 
ing anyone in the world, or, in Corn's words, 
the chance to rise front "the tangle of corporate 
ensnarcmenls to the throbbing heart of fife'*. 
Or to a damaged brain. 

The last barc-knucklc fight, still illegal, was 


him. I looser, with an occusionsil dive into sub- 
C'hamUeresv ("I lis fat companion chomped on 
n cigar that resembled a stnle bowel move- 
ment"). uses Costello's progress to explore 
boxing in the United Slates, which be sees us an 
industry organized to meet the demands of 
television programming, the dominant figures 
promoters like Don King, who claims to have 
read Homer. Aristotle. Shakespeare nnd i 
Freud in gaol fa prison term being n rite of ( 
passage which many boxers undergo and most I 
promoters evidently should), and whose egb ! 
hi-jacks the book. The fight game which both 
authors describe is not notable for that tnstc for 
style and skill which made it natural for the 
Greeks to find ill Apollo, patron of music and 
ml, the gud of boxing. Kid Berg made big news 
and big money precisely when, in his first en- 
counter in (he States, he learned to jettison his 
upright English stance and classy left lead for 
non- slop rnughhuu sing (“Found!", ran ahead- 
line. "British Fighter Who Can Fight!"). 

But (he contrast between the noble antique 
and the squalid modem is easy to overdraw. 

Em ph os king the Greeks' obsession with win- 
ning. Poliakoff remarks that “expecting the 
palaestra at any lime to correspond to the play- 
ing fields of Eton will lend us into deep confu- 
sion". The notion that the One Great Scorer 
would be interested only in how you played the 
game would hove seemed absurd to a pankra- 
tiast. brting and gouging against the rules in 
order to gain the verdict. Ancient combat sport 
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was often more savage and potentially brutaliz- 
ing to the spectator than the modern variety, 
especially when it degenerated into the blood 
spectacle of the Roman gladiatorial arena. On 
a deeper level, too, the underlying meaning of 
combat sport lias not changed much across the 
centuries. 

"Boxing is fundamentally about anger", 
writes Joyce Carol Oates, in a series of essays 
(elegantly packaged by Bloomsbury Pub- 
lishing), whose neat perceptions only occa- 
sionally threaten to bounce off the ropes into 
the imcllectu.il stratosphere ("Tire referee's 
dramatic count of ten constitutes a metaphysic- 
al parenthesis of a kind through which the fal- 
len boxer must penetrate if he hopes to con- 
tinue in Time"). Prizefighting may have some 
stabilizing social function in channelling a part 
of the impotent anger of the poor and the 
disadvantaged into the entertainment indus- 
try. But its social significance goes far beyond 
that. According to Oates, the anger that it 
liberates and transforms is the product of uni- 
versal as well as particular malaise: it is the 
reaction of humanity to the contracting scope 
allowed by civilization for the direct physical 
discovery and afflrmalioo of identity, so that, 
for instance, the rise in boxing's popularity in 
America in the, 1920s “can be seen as a con- 
sequence of the diminution of the individual 
vis-h-vis society, the gradual attrition of per- 
sonal freedom, will, and strength". 

"The highest form of individualism there 
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Frank Vforrell must be Counted dncoflthe 
gfents of post-wur cricket, not only because of; 
his rare skills ns bowler , butsnjap and captain, 
but Also because he Whs ■ aii; Drdlii tcci Of 'the 
. recent: dominance of West 1 Indies, reams Jlvo 
Tenpunl'd biography is tbcrcfote^greatlyto be 
teehjdpred. It; record*;.' 

■tlfe.aodflCh^vHftrbenfs, Hewps the grfcafesfof 
ij^c'thrcb tWy' ffbqi Barbados, :ihe first black 
H^pUliri of : the Wesi Indies, a political victory 
■fwwMqtjsJy aebieved. He was a great figure 
beyond the Caribbean , where he died, covered 
; in glory, at the tragically early age of forty-two, 
The facts are accurately recorded from his 


youth at Roebuck Elementary School, where 
the motto was '‘Manners maketh Man" (very 
Bajan), lo his degree at Manchester, University 
. in.1959, his captaincy of the famous Australian 
Tour of 1960 and the 1963 Tour, when his West 
Indies team beat England by three to one. But 
(he man has to be discovered between the in : 
(entices of the facts and Tennant's biography 
'suffers In comparison with two essays on Wor- 
.. roll by the incomparable C. R. L. James in 
Cricket, a collection of his cricket writings (re- 
cently republished, and reviewed ip the 7X5 of 
September 25); There the. facts are; uked lo 
thrbvy light; on the nature of ahe maq and the 
cricketer and to illuminate -the importance of 
his background. He places him* in his own 
wolds, "historically”. . ; 

Cricket Mertenorles appears to.be (he first 
book devoted to examining the role of overseas 
players, in . English cricket. Ai feiich. it makes an 
important Contribution (q .the history of . (he 
ganl^, eyed if It is a trifle dUn'ppointihg that 
David Lerrtmon, having recorded the history 6^ 
overseas players; and weighed the pros and 
cons of their presence, fails to reach a conolii- 
s jon abqut whether they have helped or hin- 
dered the English game and makes no sugges- 


staged in 1889 between John L. Sullivan, “the 
greatest American hero of the lute nineteenth 
century", and Jake Kilrain. Unlike “Yankee’ 1 
Sullivan. John L. escaped gaol, his fame being 
such as to overawe the justiciary. A high- 
spending. fast-living champion, the "Boston 
Boy" offered to “lick any son-of-a-bitch alive”, 
provided the son-of-a-bitch was white. Oddly, 
his challenge to all comers in 1892, as reprch 
duccd here, omits the proviso "I will never 
fight n negro . I never have and I never shall." 
Possibly Gorn, who is of course aware of the 
colour bar then prevailing, is quoting from on 
edited version. Sullivan's well-paid displays, 
along with his performances ns a battling black- 
smith in the play Honest Henris and Willing 
Hands , raised him almost to millionaire status. 
The song which went “Let me shake the hand 
that shook the hand of Sullivan" said it all. His 
apotheosis ushered in the age of boxing as a 
legal and highly organized commercial enter- 
tainment. 

Elliott Gorn has read prodigiously in his 
field, drawing not only on works of “boxiana" 
and “fistiana" but on bracing organs like the 
National Police Gazette. There are fifty pages 
of notes. At his most sociological he can be stiff 
going, and repetitious, but the story of how the 
funcy became fans is a substantial contribution 
to American popular history. 


is", Harding quotes the trainer, Ray A reel, as 
saying. Boxing is not a natural human activity, 
or even, Oates suggests, a sport. It is an irra- 
tional testing of the self to destruction, “pri- 
marily" (Oates again) "about being, and not 
giving, hull". Boxers, Hauser shows us, know 
that what they are doing is, coolly nnd sensibly 
considered, crazy. Yet, in the rigid discipline, 
precise aim, and constant probing of physical 
and mental limits which it involves, some of 
them find a destined fulfilment: “One day on 
the heavy bag, and it was like God saying to 
me, (his is what you’re supposed to do", said 
Billy Costello. Boxers exhibit in metaphor on a 
public stage the conlestatory character of all 
human development and achievement: both 
Oates and Poliakoff quote Nietzsche's “Every 
talent must unfold itself in fighting". A* 
Theogenes of Tliasos acquired posthumous di- 
vinity, so the Dempseys and the Marcianos are 
accorded a kind of immortality in The 
“Hall of Fame", because they are heroes of 
elemental life. "In the brightly lit ring". Oates 
concludes, “man is in extremis, performing an 
atavistic rite or agon for the mysterious solace 
of those who can participate only vicariously in 
such drama, the drama of life in the flesh- 
Boxing has become America’s tragic theater. 
Perhaps that claims too much, or perhaps it is 
peculiar to America. Those brought up on the 
British variety are bound to hope that the odys- 
sey of existence is not quite reducible to a 
fifteen-round contest. 


(ions as to how these matters might be ordered 
better. • * , 

■Ever since 1877. overseas professionals aiw 

amateurs have played cricket in England nn 
for England. There was little hostility towai® 
the practice until the turn of the century 
then it was directed, at professionals, 
amateurs. From that day to this, one of tne 
main problems has been to define an oyen*£ 
player. At. least eight English captains nfl 
; been borq overseas., Consequently , the reguij'' 

. tions have changed as frequently as our u»‘ 
migration laws, inspired by the same princtp* ■ 

* some lis good, too many is bad: But what cot*' 
tules too many? For an account of how ijj* 
controversy developed and where things n 
stand, {Lemmon's book is essential reading 

• Historic Golf Courses of the : British 4rj® . 

Bernard Darwin (253pp. Duckworth, . 

,7J5t*; 2173 4) is a reprint of the author 
spra in .which ‘he delivers shrewd jndgro*" 

; 6n-fkm6 tyj and obscure golf-courses °Uhed r s 
At Hink$ey Darwin “spent somenqtWffW- j 
unpleasant. afternoons . ... ; squelching thiqnfe 1 
the mud qnd. trying 'vainly tc> hole P u f ts ”, . j 
.^nii'oniqg on.alferi^afewoIrnen5ts ,, • 
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Simply entertaining 


Brian McCabe 

There are many well-meaning people who be- 
lieve they could dash off, without too much 
trouble, a good book for young children, who 
have not yet learned to read, especially parents 
who have successfully entertained or sedated 
their own children with impromptu stories. Yet 
I suspect that they expect a great deal from the 
books they buy - that they should entertain, 
certainly, but also that they should stimulate 
the imagination and educate. One of the diffi- 
culties of writing and illustrating a book for 
young children is to teach and entertain with- 
out condescension. 

Cat Goes Fiddle-i-fee is a prime example of a 
simple children's book formula: a familiar 
rhyme naming beasts and what the beasts say is 
rendered simplistic by adult distortion. Paul 
Galdone's illustrations are amateurish in feel 
and misleading - ( thought cows and horses had 
given up wearing false eyelashes in the late 
1960s. My Dog and My Cat also opt for simplic- 
ity, each book providing a few basic examples 
of the animal’s habits and antics. Though they 
arc harmless nnd tastefully illustrated, they are 
rather limited in scope and unlikely to yield 
more from rereading. Even a very young child 
could get to know these books quickly and 
grow bored with them. 

Ann Rockwell’s Come to Town is a conscien- 
tious if somewhat dull attempt to find order in n 
modern. tirbRn environment and present this 
in such a way that a young child will understand 
it. The book shows the interiors of a supermar- 
ket, an office, a library and a school, and the 
teddy-bear people who inhabit them do all 
sorts of sensible modem things: they file let- 
ters, point to charts, talk on the telephone, 
look at the notice board, use computers and 
watch videos. They do these everyday things 
with teddy-bear imperturbability. I kept 
wishing one of them would do something (hat 
wasn’t sensible (even if only suggesting a picnic 
in the woods). Don’t teddy-bear people know 
how to enjoy themselves any more? The work 
ethic is laid on with a trowel in The Happy 
Digger, but at least Digger, Dump Truck and 
Cement Mixer have the foie de vivre to go for a 
dip in the swimming pool once they’ve built it. 


Unfortunately, the illustrations arc uniformly 
mundane. 

Mr McGee by Pamela Allen is a refreshing 
and inspirational tale by comparison. It is the 
story of an eccentric character who lives under 
a tree and is transformed into a human balloon. 
He is just beginning to enjoy his floating exist- 
ence when he is brought down to earth by a 
bird with a sharp beak. Though it is a simple 
tale simply told, it has a vital spark of magic. 
Pamela Allen shows that simple language need 
not be banal. Do Not Disturb is another un- 
usual and imaginative story. Although there is 
no text beyond the initial “It was the first day of 
summer. . Nancy Tafuri’s beautifully com- 
posed pictures, notable for their perspective 
and sensitive observation of animals, tell the 
story of a summer’s day in a way which makes 
words unnecessary. 

Peanut Butter and Jelly is a colourful, messy, 
rumbustious romp of a book in which people, 
dogs, cats and elephants let down their hair, 
their fur and their trunks in an uninhibited orgy 
of sandwich-making. The words arc n variation 
of a play-rhyme about making n peanut butler 
and jelly sandwich - from kneading the bread 
dough, to mushing the peanuts and eating the 
result. Hunt! ami body actions arc suggested to 
accompany the rhymes, though the illustra- 
tions by Nadine Bernard WcstcoU are energe- 
tic enough - crammed with activity nnd 
humour with some extremely entertaining 
drawings of dancing elephants. For very 
young children, there is tots to point to. lots to 
name, and for older children there is a lesson to 
do with where foods come from. But above all 
this book is simply great fun. 

Paul Caldone: Cat Goes FhliHed-fet e. Heinenmnn. 
£5.95. 0 434 93905 6. 

Judy Taylor and Reg Cartwright.- Mr Dog. 0 7445 
U776 6. 

My Cat. 0 7445 0777 4. Walker. £4.95 each. 

Anne Rockwell: Come to Town. Hclnemann. £5.95. 
1) 434 95905 0. 

William Hutton: The Haiipv Digger. Dculsch. £5.25. 
0 233 98073 3. 

Pamela Allen: Air McGee. Ham ish Hamilton. £6.95. 
0 241 12055 1. 

Nancy Tnhirl: Do Not Disturb. Julia MacRac. £5.95. 
0 86203 303 9. 

Nadine Bernard Weslcolt: Peanut Butter mid Jetty. 
Simon and Schuster. £3.95. 0 671 65519 I. 
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The Cry-By-Night 

It's wind in the eaves, they’ll tell you, mice 
in the attic, old timbersstretchingand 
yawning ... 

It's no good. Hear it once, you're lost: 
Miss 

Nobody’s weeping, somewhere. How 
they hurt, 

her hard jagged sobs. She is trying to pull 
something up by the roots. Maybe her 
heart? 

Where is she? You must know. Down 
quiet • 

corridors, up stairs, you follow listening 
at every door, always closer, never quite 

there. Where, you have to know. And 
. • who? 

And why do you feel nobody in this world 
could comfort her but you? Because 
somehow ... . 

• I i ’ ? . ' 

you see her, in a waterfall bf hair, as pole 
and thin as moonshine , vtith a face as clear 
in youf mind as it s own reflect io n in a ' 

••.POO!:;:.’; 

Is it for you she waits up, never sleeping, 
Miss Wind-Iri-The-Eaves?No. Touch 
. , . her.she^.djye . 1 . . 

gone 1 . She'd jeave you nothing but the;. .. < 

):Wehptrig.v ; '- , ';.'.-‘ : 'V ’ •'*-•’ ' ■ 

. ,.-ji • . • ■. ■ • , 
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Iron Curtainland 


A. L. Le Quesne 

WILLIAM MA YNK 
Tiger's Railway 
186pp. Walker. £6.95. 

»7445(W02« 

William Maync’s Tigers Railway is an elegant, 
economical ami winningly light-hearted piece 
of writing: lighter than the succession of classic 
children's bonks with which he established his 
reputation thirty years ago, but as inventive 
and original as any of them. Tiger is a resource- 
ful District Superintendent of the State railway 
system in an anonymous Balkan state: Roma- 
nia is just over the bridge, Hungary and Bul- 
garia not far away. We arc in Iron Curtain 
Wonderland, and Tiger’s resource is Uircly 
needed: there is no shunting engine, the 
stationniaster is an ■ apparatchik who makes 
secretive notes on all Tiger’s doings, n Chinese 
engine appears in the sidings inhabited by an 
entire family of Chinese comrades who steal 
piglets nnd roast pork in the firebox, peremp- 
tory and menacing enquiries descend regularly 
from Headquarters about (he train .service on 
the line between Insk and Onsk - which was 
never built, but they can’t be told (luil - and (lie 
threat of (Ire salt mines is never far away. But 
all is well: Tiger has a solution for everything, 
sending the Chinese happily on their way. pro- 
ducing mi antiquated royal train ul the right 
moment to save the Chairman of the Puny's 
itinerary from breakdown, and ending up firm- 
ly at the sunny end of the Headquurters 
building. 

This is a hold claim to new territory for chil- 
dren's writing, at least for children's writing as 
light-hearted as this, and William Muync 
carries it off triumphantly. The inherent dotti- 
ncss of an economic organization in which 
everybody is engaged in passing on lltcir prob- 
lems to somebody else (like the malevolent 
Romanian shunting engine Hint comes myster- 
iously and, unattended over the bridge one 
evening), and all that mailers is. tu concdcU 
satisfying replies to Headquarters' preposter- 
ous demands and not get found out, is neatly 
continued. It is Solzhenitsyn crossed with 
Lewis Carroll, though perhaps u hit too sweet 
for either - this is Iron Curtainland without the’ 
minefields and the barbed wire. True, there 
are the Black Trains, which it is best not lo 
notice; but significantly, the Black Trains are a 
bit outside William Maync’s register, and he 



Cap tain Hook. oneo/Jan Orinennt’s iHitUnuiom tn a 
new edition of Pei or I'.m iJUSpp. Viking Kestrel. 
l7M.067nSOXt>2Hl. 

also averts hisguzc from them when it comes to 
it. in fact everyone is good-hearted nnd plays 
the system tor laughs: the Chairman of the 
Party is bonhomie itself, and when the much- 
dreaded Inspector and Investigator finally ar- 
rive, it is to being promt it ion to Tiger nnd even- 
handed justice to the Siutionmastcr. who him- 
self has the grace tn be ashamed of what lie It us 
been up to. Glnsnnst and perestroika arc as yet 
unheard of. hut Bessnr District is a warmly 
human world nevertheless, where men get 
(heir deserts ami all ends happily. 

But it would In? a harsh critic who cavilled at 
it. This is the work of u first-class children’s 
writer enjoying himself a great deni, and 
(here’s really no sensible response but to share 
the enjoyment. It is a mixture of old tricks and 
new: on the one hand, his characters - cs- 
.'fMcitiilyalic children..- - still . talk in ihc same 
curiously quirky and elliptical fashion typical 
or all of them since the choirboys of A Swarm in 
May, on the other, Moyne reveals himself, for 
the first time as far as I know, as a fully-qual- 
ified railway buff replete with sound technical 
knowledge: his railway really works, down to 
the sights and the smells and the sounds of it 
and apart from the Vindobona Express, it is all 
steam. 


Exemplary tourists 


Tanya Harrod 

CHRISTINA BjORK 
Lfnnea In Monet ’s Garden 
Illustrated by Lena Anderson 
53pp. Sweden: Raben and Sjbgren: 
distributed in the UK by 
Andover: Ragged Bears. £6.95. 
9129583144 


When little Linnea returns to Sweden after her 
visit to Paris everyone asks: "How was the 
Eiffel Tower?" “Listen", she replies with spir- 
it, “we had far more important things to see 
than that." This charming book tells the story' 
of Linnea’s love for flowers and of her touching 
friendship with her neighbour Mr Bloom, a 
retired gardener. Mr Bloom owns a copy of 
Claire Joyes’s Claude Monel: Life nt Give my 
and the little girl and the old man become 
fascinated by the painter and by the beautiful 
water garden lie created at Gi verity in (he 
1890s. When they discover that Giverny has 
been restored and that it is now open to the 
public, they set their, hearts on a visit. 

Because; this story has some fairy-tale ele- 
ments their dream comes true. But the details 
of their visit to Paris are wonderfully realist Ic - 
the Hotel Esmeralda, the bookshop down the 
street; the stray dogs, the train trip out to 
Giverny nrc oil lovingly described. So too is the 
delicious picnic which Mr Bloom buys in (he 
village and Linnea’s first Impressions of the. 

. garden Uselfv ’’ft's fanhyAwlih thinga you’ve 
thoiightabouta lot and fltjidly gejto sce.'They 
almost always look different ” When at Inst Mir 
Bloom and Linnea stand o n the Ja p a nciiS, 

■^ T . ll ^ l 7' <)l " ,l ~ ■ ■ • ■’ 


bridge and look oul over the lily garden it is a 
triumphant moment. 

As serious students of Monet, neither Mr 
Bloom nor Linnea can resisi a second visit to 
Giverny and they are rewarded by meeting 
Jean-Marie Toulgoual, Monet's step-great- 
grandson. He explains what it was like to live 
with Monet. “He was bora a lord” said his 
kinder and cosier friend Renoir. Jean-Marie 
gives an unideaiized picture of Monet’s auto- 
cratic ways with his large extended family. The 
sad story of his younger son Michel who 
wanted to be an inventor is bound to appeal to 
young readers, as are the family’s skating and 
picnics and their frog-catching outings. 

Back in Paris. Linncu and Mr Bloom visit the 
Musde Marmotton where they see '‘Impres- 
sion, Sunrise" of 1872, the painting which led 
the critic Louis Leroy to derisively christen 
Monet and his friends '‘impressionists". They 
manage to get into the Lily Room nl the 
Orange ric. although it is characteristically 
closed for repairs, nnd on their final morning 
(hey get up early to sec the sun rise over (he 
Seine and reflect on the scries of paintings on 
that subject which Monet worked on in the 
summers of 1896 and 1897. • 

The book is charmingly illustrated in n scrap- 
book fashion with watercolour drawings by 
Ccna Anderson, with (he photographs sup- 
posedly taken by little Linnea in the garden, 
wilh.n selection of Monet’s paintings nnd with 
photographs of Monet arid his family from the 
Toulgouat collection at Giverny. Mr Bloom 
and Linnea could not be a nicer pair and it 
would be hard tq think of a better introduction 
^o Mo bet’s paintings, to the egotism of great 
^painters ^ 


■>)' 
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In defence of greatness 


Michael Tanner 

MANS KI-.t.I.EK 

CrilUiMii 

Hiiipp. labcr. Paper hack. K-l.'i.r 

0571 14*0.14 


Cnriciun is t lie seen nd hook of Mans Keller's in 
.ippe.ir since his untimely ilealli two years ,ign. 
Il was written. lie tells us mure limit mice, 
during a three -week hi 'Inlay in the Canaries in 
hm he was inn in ten- sled in oilier pro- 
jects to see il through to press, though accord' 
mg to ns editor Juli.m Hogg there was vciv 
httle that needed to he done to the in.iiiUM'iipt. 
Unlike the first of his posthumously published 
hooks. J hi- ( in-iit Hay tin (Jii.irtri* ( reviewed in 
the TLS of Septenihcr 5. PJStij. it proves to he a 
disappointment, m.ii life sling m any of Keller's 
vices and few of the virtues which made tmn so 
vit.iliJiuu and uidispcns.ihlc a Injure on (lie 
Jlritisli iiniMc.il scene for thirty wars It is re- 
petitive. endlessly -ell -rcfcicnti.il. latently 
under -in gam ml though with a high dej'.iee of 
iii.mifesi nrg.miAitioii. and lias an iiitiiusie.illy 
inipliiiisihle central thesis which is aigued lot in 
a diffused and irritatingly a*t lumitnrv iii.iiinei. 

Kellei wtiuldcerl.imly have icplied swiftly to 
the last charge, saying that the imok is neees- 
sjnly eo nee rued with the crimes of particular 
critics, since they -lie exemplary ol the badness 
in lie rein in musical (mid other artisticl critic- 
ism. f or he views criticism as a phoney profes- 
sion. like hemp a viola player, a musicologist, a 
Liuuhiclor or an opera producer among 
pseudo musical .ictiv tires; or like professional 
hlo.idcMMing. editing ol artKles. houig.i politi- 
ci.iu, psychoanalyst, psychiatrist or teacher 
among mm-musical activities. ( in many of 
those subject* lie lias, as one would expect, 
penetrating and accurate dell. time observa- 
tions. though fen witty ones The most tedious 
feature of the hook is Keller's insistence on Iris 
jocularity, the fundamental seriousness of his 


THE 



jokes, when it is vciy hard to find any good 
ones; he always [ended to ovei rate his sense ol 
humour - ami it isn't for him to tell us Imw 
I nn n v lie s being anyway (In use his favourite 
sente nee -ending word), file hunk can be de- 
mo ns! ruled to I'e strictly, scientifically and ob- 
jectively dome three more of Iris pet terms) an 
unwitting self-parody. 

Keller's lush: position about music criticism 
is not an unfamiliar one; it can be Mimmari/ed 
as "Win i needs it 7" Composers certainly don't, 
at least nt their own works; ami listeners don't 
either, since it is up to them to listen as intel- 
ligently and initially uncritically as possible, in 
other words to hear as fully as they can what is 
oil offer, ami to keep ipiiet if they find nothing 
to enjoy. Keller is very much concerned with 
human destructiveness in nutiiy of its forms, 
and writes with moving anger about il. espe- 
cially as it is directed towards greatness. He 
writes ;tl length about the "Poly crates Com- 
plex". the need to diminish the great, and 
observes tellingly that "when you speak at the 
Oxford Union or the Cambridge Union, you 
are plunged into a smiling game about the past 
as iicvci before - an exercise in that self-irony 
which seems to have lost not only ideals, hut 
the very need for ideals". I he high point of the 
book is a ti.inslaliiiii of a long review he wrote 
for the ft auk) utter All^t-meinc /.ailitng of 
Volume One of Uosiina Wagner's Diaries, in 
which lie attacks the almost universal urge to 
ilenigiate Wagner's character, and demon- 
strates limv much blinder hale is than love. 
This seven -page passage would alone make the 
book worth buying. 

Hut when Keller writes. "T he fact is that the 
justification of criticism in its purest - evalua- 
tive - sense has never hcen seriously chal- 
lenged". one wonders how he had managed to 
escape the innumerable i pics turnings of pre- 
cisely that justification which have been pro- 
duced in the past half-century, not least by 
critics calling Into question the validity of their 
own endeavours. True, the majority of serious 
debates about this central issue have been con- 
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on Boxing Day 
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listings; plus a preview of Boxing Day sport - 



ducted in academic circles, which Keller was at 
pains largely to ignore, and thereby saved him- 
self a lot of lime. But the fact remains that his 
own attack is disablingly naive. For it essential- 
ly rests on (lie premiss that what is insignificant 
in art doesn't matter in any way. and can there- 
fore be .simply disregarded. In the very long 
run this is probably true, but at nay given time 
it is a matter of crucial importance to distin- 
guish the genuinely creative - rare, and no 
doubt often outrageously abused because un- 
crcutivc minds can't see it for what it is - from 
the bogus, the banal, and (he merely preten- 
tious. When at the very end of Criticism Keller 
writes iliut "the noblest critical achievements 
of my life were (lie moments when I decided to 
shut up, temporarily or. as in the case of most 
of the music of Debussy. Delius, and Sibelius, 
for ever", one can applaud his recognition of 
some of his hliml spots while feeling that, on 
the one hand, his tireless championing of 
Schoenberg constituted it still more noble suc- 
cession of moments, and that on (he other he 
was very well qualified to call trash by its name, 
and sometimes did so to startling and memor- 
able effect - the mentioning of three great 
composers whose greatness lie couldn't feel is a 
red herring. Who was in a better position to 
place the pretentious emptiness of Penderecki 
ami Henze, or to dismiss withcriugly the large 
quantities of sheer rubbish (hat have been 
perpetrated in the name of the avum-gardc in 
the past forty years, often to anxious critical 
acclaim? The famous incident of Keller’s in- 


vention of a composer, Piotr Zak, and his per- 
formance of one of his works with Susan Brad- 
shaw, which actunlly consisted in their ran- 
domly striking an array of percussion instru- 
ments in a BBC studio, was intended to show 
up the incompetence of applauding critics, 
though so far as I remember it was dismissed by 
almost everyone, and had to be mythologized 
by Keller subsequently to make his point. But 
his point mw one concerning the prevalence of 
rubbish. 

Life is short, art is long, even the great, even 
the greatest. So it is important that we should 
spend as little time as possible attempting to 
appreciate the inappreciable. Viewing the con- 
temporary scene, there would be just as much 
reason for listing "The composer" and “The 
painter" as phoney professionals as many of 
those that Keller does list. He knew that, of 
course, but chose to deny it in order to do whal 
he did so magnificently: to praise, to celebrate 
and help to understand the truly great. It is 
significant that nowhere here does lie mention 
the "Hanslick Complex" - the tendency to 
praise everything just in case one should be 
caught out by the judgment of history. No 
doubt it is less important than the Polycrates 
Complex, as cowardice is usually less repre- 
hensible than hatred. Good critics are very 
rare, even rarer than good artists. But that is no 
argument for the abolition of criticism, which 
not only needs the support of analysis, Keller's 
chosen field, but without which analysis itself 
would lose its point. 


Grand exposition 


Hugh Macdonald 

UORIS DKSCHLOK/KR 
Scriabin; Artist and mystic 
Translated by Nicolas Sloiiiimky 
333pp. Oxford University Press. £25 
iiIVJIAUTii 

Scriabin regarded himself ns both composer 
and philosopher, but while lie commitled his 
compositions to paper he confided his extra- 
ordinarily grandiose and egocentric views of 
the world only to his friends. He wns evidently 
a fluent, ceaseless talker. Since he never 
listened to other people's music il is unlikely 
that he took much notice of other people's 
conversation either. Happily there were disci- 
ples, as such people always attract, and one of 
them, Boris de Schloezer, was a philosopher of 
high intelligence who took it upon himself, in 
the decade following Scriubin's untimely death 
in 1915, to rescue what he could of the legacy 
and promulgate ideas of which we would other- 
wise have little knowledge. De Schloezer had 
known Scriabin since 1902 (his sister Tatiana 
bore the composer three children); his first 
writings on him date from about 1907. In 1919, 
fleeing the revolution, he put together the pre- 
sent hook, which was published in Russian in 
Berlin in 1923. It has been extensively drawn 
upon hy later writers, almost always at second 
hand. . t . 

The famous Myslerhim. which preoccupied 
Scriabin in the last years of his life, is scarcely 
mentioned in his correspondence; edits text he: 
, wrote only, the poem for its "Preliminary Ac- 
tion"; of its musk there reniuin four dozen 


mind? We shall never know how much of his 
own dc Schloezer had to supply to lead 
Scriabin towards some meaningful systematic 
thought, but Scriabin: Artist and mystic hns a 
tang of honesty which persuades us to accept 
de Schloezer's lucid, if wordy, exposition of a 
volatile mind . Scriabin's debts to 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Madame Blavatsky 
and Hindu mysticism are carefully set forth. 
No one else could have done it with the same 
authority. 

To have so vital a work available in Nicolas 
Slonimsky's excellent translation is a great 
blessing, although it will not interest those 
whose concern with Scriabin is exclusively 
musical. Some recent analyses might be about 
an entirely different human being, so far was 
Scriabin's world split between the actuality of 
composing and his fantasies of cosmic ecstasy, 
and so forth. The music is not much in evidence 
here, although the chapter "Scriabin the 
Artist" is admirable in a cultural context. The 
section on the Mysterium must be the most 
thorough study of an unwritten masterpiece m 
critical literature. 

Two of de Schloezer’s Inter essays on 
Scriabin are included in appendices, in one of 
which he acknowledges that the description of 
Scriabin as a "philosopher” must be taken cion 
g ratio satis. The astrological study by Scriabin's 
daughter Marina (who was of necessity much 
closer to her uncle Boris than to her father) as 
■ un additional preface, seems to my earthbouno 
mind to convey nothing ht all. 

INFORMATION, PLEASE- 

Virginia Woolf: copies of any letters not 
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